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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ne 

Primitive Truth and Order vindicated from Modern Mifreprefentation > 
with a Defence of Epifcopacy, particularly that of Scotland, againft 
an attack made on it by the late Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in his Lec 
tures on Eccle sae Hiftory : And a céncluding Addrefs to the Epif- 
copalians of Scotland. By the Right Rev erend John Skinner, in 
Aberdeen, Sesior Bifhop of the Scotch Epifcopal Church. 8vo, 
Pp. 545. Rivington’s, London; Hanwell and Parker, Oxford 5 
Cheyne, Edinburgh; Angus, Brown; and Burnet, Aberdeen. 


1803. 


o ta this publication, as foon as it was announced, our attention 

was irrefiftibly drawn ; partly, we acknowledge, by curiofity, 
but chiefly by higher and better motives. The title-page promifed 
the difcuffion of fubjeéts which we have always regarded as of tran- 
fcendant importance ; and the author’s eminent ftation in the church 
induced us to hope that we fhould find them difcufled in the moft 
mafterly and fatisfactory manner. We, accordingly, fat down to pe- 
rufe his volume with uncommon avidity. But, great as our refpect 
unqueftionably is for the character with which the author is invelted, 
and immoveable as are our devotion and attachment to the general 
principles which his book inculcates, we cannot, confiftently with 
‘that {tri€t impartiality which our duty to the public demands, {peak 
of his work with unqualified praife. ‘Thofe who look in it for bold 
originality of thought, will certainly look for what it does not con- 
tain. But it is not on this, we are inclined to think, that the Right 
Rev, Author himfelf, if confulted, would choofe to reft his preten- 
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fions to fame. UseruLNness, we are perfuaded, was his aim; and, 
unlefs we are greatly deceived in our opinion of him, he would deem 
the honour of being inftrumental'in promoting the facred caufe of 
« Primitive Truth and Order,” infinitely fuperior to all the fplendour 
which the moft brilliant emanations of genius can confer. His am- 
bition, accordingly, feems to have been bounded by the laudable de- 
fire of feleéting, concentrating, and exhibiting, in one connected 
view, fuch arguments, wherever they were to be found, as he thought 
beft adapted for impreffing his readers with proper:notions of the na- 
ture of the Gofpel, and of the Church of Chrift. If this was, in- 
deed, as we fuppofe, his defign, we have no helitation whatever in 
faying, that, in our opinion, he has executed it with no inconfidera- 
ble degree of fuccefs. His labours are, undoubtedly, calculated to 
produce, in perfons of a ferious and thinking turn, the effect which 
he intended ; and every friend to the Apoftolic Conftitution of the 
Chriftian Church will thank him for the induftry and zeal with which 
he has exerted himfelf in its defence. 

If, in the courfe of our ftric&tures on Bifhop Skinner’s book, we 
take the liberty to differ, on fome few points, from the learned and 
refpectable author, we have no apprehenfion, on this account, of in- 
curring his difpleafure, or of forfeiting his efteem. Some of his rea- 
fonings we think inconclufive, and fome erroneous. But different 
ee of equal integrity will view the fame object in very different 

ights: and if they keep at a diftance from acrimony and rancour ; if, 

folely intent on the difcovery of truth, they indulge no difpofition to 
eavil; if, in fhort, they obferve that mutual refpect which ought al- 
ways to have place in the intercourfe of Gentlemen, Scholars, and 
Chriftians ; they may differ without blame, and fometimes with ad- 
vantage, Engaged as we have been, from the commencement of our 
Review, in fupporting, and we truft with fome effect, the interefts of 
ancient truth and fobernefs, in oppofition to the madnefs of modern 
innovation, we can, with the utmoft fincerity, fay, that with the 
greater part of Bifhop Skinner’g opinions our principles perfectly coin- 
cide. The foundation on which we build is the fame, or, to {peak 
more accurately, we are both equally convinced of the paramount 
obligation, and indifpenfible neceffity of maintaining, and preferving 
inviolate, the edifice which was originally ‘* built upon the foundation 
of the Apoftles and Prophets, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief 
corner ftone.”’ If, in any refpect, we difagree, it is only concerning 
a few of the buttrefles by which it ought to be defended and fecured 
againft the rude attacks of its enemies. But, furely, 


« Hance veniam petimus damufque viciflin.” 


On another effential part of our duty, as immediately connected 
with the work before us, we confefs that we reflect with much lefs 
complacency. Wecannot, but by palpably betraying our truft, pafs 
by, without pointed animadverfion, tranfgreflions of the rules of good 
writing ; and, therefore, it never fails to give us pain, when authors, 
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otherwife valuable and inftructive, are guilty of offences againft thefe 
rules. In many cafes there can be mo doubt that defects of this fort 
derive their origin from want of clofenefs and accuracy of thinking ; 
for no man will ever exprefs himfelf well, whofe conceptions are loofe, 
indefinite, and confufed. The fame defects are frequently owing to 
mere inexperience in the art of compofing ; and fometimes, we {uf- 
pect, to miftaken ideas with regard to the merit of a good ftyle. ‘There 
are many writers, we have reafon to believe, who really regard, with 
a kind of contempt, the pains beftowed on what they call balancing 
words and phrafes; and who think it below them to fpend their time 
in ftudying the harmony, or adjufting the proportion, of claufes and 
fentences, Confining their care entirely to their matter, provided they 
can communicate ufeful information, they appear to be Jittle folicitous 
to pleafe. But fuch writers fhould refle€&t that precifion, propriety, 
and, above all, perfpicuity, are qualities of ftyle fo effentially necef- 
fary, that, without them, the richeft ftores of learning, and even the 
moft exalted powers of genius, may be pofleffed with {carcely any ad- 
vantage to the world. Nor will any judicious author be carelefs even 
of ornamental embellifhment. He confiders that in writing, as in 
common life, though tawdry tinfel and affected finery are always dif- 
gufting, yet neatnefs and elegance are peculiarly attractive ; and thac 
beauty itfelf lofes more than half its influence, when accompanied 
with an aukward air, or exhibited in a coarfe and flovenly drefs,—~ 
The great majority of mankind, we know, have need, like froward 
children, to be allured, as well to the knowledge as to the practice of 
their duty. Even the moft ferious readers of a book can feldom, and 
never, perhaps, at firft, be fuppofed as deeply interefted in the fubject, 
as the perfon who wrote it. It is, therefore, a fair and prudent pre- 
caution to endeavour, by every chafte ornament of language ; and by 


every legitimate beauty of ftyle, to fix their attention, and gain their 


affections. Indeed, where this precaution is not punctually obferved, 
we may fafely affirm that the molt important truths will, generally 
fpeaking, be difregarded, and the moft inftructive volume either not 
read at all, or read with liftlefsnefs and {mall effect. 

In the prefent ftate of literature and of fociety, whoever offers him- 
felf to the public notice fhould be uncommonly careful that his claims 
be fupported, not only by their own intrinfic validity, but alfo by the 
form in which they appear. Never, we believe, in any country, and, 
beyond all controverfy, never in this, was it more incumbent on a 
Writer to remember the admonition of Horace : 


« Omne tulit punGtum qui mifcuit utile dulce, 
« Le¢torem dele@tando, pariterque monendo,” 


Our national tafte, in the courfe of its progrefs, has been carried 
to the higheft pitch of delicacy. It has even, in the eftimation of 
many, been refined into fqueamifh and fickly faltidioufnefs. Whe- 
ther this phenomenon deferves to be confidered as a proof of improve- 
ment or of degeneracy, we fhall not expofe ourfelves 6 the imputa- 
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tion of prefumption by taking upon us to decide. The fact, however,’ 
is abundantly notorious. The ftrong and wholefome, but homely 
fare, which delighted the literary palates of dur anceftors, will not now 
go down. Norichnefs of matter or folidity of fenfe will now atone 
for the harfhnefs of aclumfy and unpolifhed ftyle : and the writer whe 
will not accommodate himfelf to this difpofition of the public mind, 
has, evidently, no juft right to complain that his productions are 
treated with what he may think unmerited feverity, or fupercilious 
neglect. 

With refpect to the Bifhop’s fkill in compofition, we muft own, 
with regret, that we dare not mention it in thofe terms of commenda- 
tion which we could with to employ. If he had not himfelf autho- 
rized us to conclude that the greater part of his work was written a 
confiderable time ago, (fee Note, p. 425,) we fhould certainly have 
thought it a hafty production. Of fuch a production it unqueftiona- 
bly bears the diftinguifhing and characteriftic marks, But as, by his 
own ftatement of the fact, this fuppofition is rendered inadmifible, 
we are forced to infer that to the requifite labour of correction and re- 
vifal, he has been ftrangely inattentive. For, whatever be the caufe, 
impartial criticifm compels us to pronounce, that his general manner 
is fomewhat diffufe; his conftru€tion fometimes ungrammatical ; and 
his meaning fo unhappily exprefled, as to be hardly intelligible. he 
very firft fentence of his book may be quoted as an inftance. ‘* If 
‘there be,”’ he fays, ** ary one truth, in embracing which, it migh 
be fuppofed, that the intelligent part of mankind would univerfally 
agree, it is furely the importance of religion, and the neccflity of at- 
tending to what it recommends, for promoting the interefts of fociety 
on earth, as well as preparing men for the happinefs of Heaven.”— 
Here the author’s intention 1s eafily feen ; but his phrafeology is ob- 
fcure. , We talk, very properly, of ** embracing a truth;” but not 
of ‘* embracing the importance of religion,” or ‘* the meceflity of at- 
tending to what it recommends.” But fuppofing, in the prefent cafe, 
truth to be the beft word which could have been chofen, our readers 
will obferve, as {till more extraordinary, that what is one truth at firft, 
becomes afterwards, by the form of the fyntax, two. “They are two, 
however, in appearance only, and not in reality, for between ‘* the 
importance of religion,” and ‘* the neceflity of attending to what it 
recommends,”’ no fpecific difference is perceptible. The ule of both 
phrafes, in their prefent application, is, therefore, an example of tau- 
tology. The laft of them ¢eives no new idea, and, of courfe, ferves 
only to bewilder the attention, and to weaken the effect. 

Bifhop Skinner’s Introduction contains many fenfible and pertinent 
remarks on the evil tendency of our endlefs divifions, and of our ge- 
neral inattention to that article of the Creed in which we are taught 
to profefs our belief in the Holy Catholic Church. Nothing,” he 
obferves, ** feems to be better known, zor [ or, unqueftionably, | more 
carefully improved, by the adverfaries of our common faith, than the 
advantage [which] they derive from thofe unhappy ae 
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which the family of Chriftians, which an Apoftle calls the Houfenold 
of Faith, is divided againft itfelf.”’ (p. 6.) ‘* Itis, no doubt, by pre- 
ferving the bonds of ecclefiaftical unity, that Chriftians are to be kept 
in the way of obedience to the One God, and dependence on the One 
Mediator.’”’ ‘This fentiment he enforces by the re.pectable authority 
of the late learned and pious Mr. Jones, whofe opinion it was, that 
‘© Some amongit us err becaufe they do not know the fcriptures ; and 
ethers, becaufe they never confidered the nature of the church. Some 
think they can make their own religion, and fo they defpite the word 
of God, and fall into infidelity. Others think they can make their 
own church, or even be a church unto themfelves ; and fo they fall 
into the délufions of enthuliafm, or the uncharitablenefs of {chifm.” 
(p. 8.) 

- The Bifhop adverts, with becoming regret, to the melancholy, but 
incontrovertible, truth, that mankind are too often difpofed to abufe 
both the bleffings of the prefent life, and the ineftimable advantages 
cf revealed relivion. With regard to the firft, he fuppofes that che 
inhabitants of Scotland may, probably, be inclined to refift the charge, 
becaule they cannot be accufed of fuch loofe morality as is practifed 
in fome other parts of the world. He is doubtful, however, whether 
the fuperior decency of their conduct can be jultly traced to the pro- 
per fource ; and whether it may not be rather aicribed to the favoura- 
ble circumftance of their not being fo much expofed to temptations 
But, in what concerns religion, he laments, that they are not much 
better than their neighbours. To the fmall expence of education in 
that country, and the confequent eafe with which the people have ac- 
cels to the rudiments, at leaft, of literature, our author feems, with 
much appearance of reafon, to attribute, in part, that remarkable bias 
to abftrufe fpeculation for which Scotchmen are diftinguifhcd. -This 
bias has, frequently, carzied them beyond the proper limi its, and 
tempted them to affect being wife above what is written. ‘$¢ While 
fuch fpeculations, however, were coufined to the ftudent in his clofet, 
their influence was narrow and circum({cribed ; and the general ftate 
of fociety was but little affected by the writings of fuch infidels as 
David Hume, till they were better fuite’ to vulgar capacity, and their 
deadly venom more widely circulated, by the poifonous arts of Thomas 
_ Painé, and his numerous difciples.” (p. 12.) it was with much con- 
cern that we learned from fuch unexceptionable teftimony, the fatal 
confequences, 


“In fome,” fays the Bifhop, “ of the moft populous diftri@s of Scotland, 
where the middling and lower ranks of the people were, fome years ago, 
exemplary in the difcharge of their religious duties, not occafional negle& 
only, buta conitant derifion, and an avowed, contempt of thefe duties, have 
now taken place. The rites and ordinances of the Gofpel are expofed to 
every {pecics of {corn and ridicule. ‘Children are wilfully withheld from the 
* faver of regeneration :’? and men and women count the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith they are fan¢tified, an unholy thing, in pure defpite of 
the ipirit of grace.” (p. 13.) 
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In the courfe of the Right Rey. Author’s reflections on the genera] 
prevalence of infidelity, we meet with a fentence, of which we were 
long exceedingly puzzled to difcover the fenfe. It is the laft in the 
quotation which we are going to produce. 


«© Comparatively {mall,” he fays, “* was the injury, fo long as the poor 
had the gofpel preached unto them ; fa long as the mafs of fociety was un- 
contaminated, and the great body of the people efteemed themfelves happy 
in enjoying the comforts of religion, and counted all things but lols for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Chrift Jefus, ¢ their Lord’. The partition- 
wall, however, between learned and unlearned, is now, in this re!pedt, 
broken down. The adepts of the new philolopby have availed them{elves 
of the facility with which the lower clafles of the people may be tempted to 
get rid of this diftinction ; and, if we may borrow the figurative language 
of the Plalmift, ‘ The boar out of the wood doth now walie it, aud the 
wild beaft of the field doth devour,’ and tear in pieces, the gofpel of that 
* God of Hofts’, who proclaimed himfelf the ‘ true vine ;’ even the ‘ Shep- 
herd of Ifrael,’? of whom the fame Pialmift declares, that he is our God, and 
we are the people of his paliure, and the fheep of his hand.” (p. 13, 14.) 


What here particularly puzzled us was the pronoun t; for there 
feems, at firft view, to be, in the fentence, nothing which that pro- 
noun can reprefent. The nouns fubftantive by which it is preceded 
are philofophy, facility, diflinétion, and language; but to none of thefe 
can it poflibly be referred. We were, therefore, completely at a lofg 
to divine what it is which the boar out of the wood doth now wafte ; 
till, obferying that the words of the Pfalmift are continued, and made 
to terminate, at laft, in ‘* the Gofpel of the God of Hofts,”’ as their 
object, we were led to conjecture that, contrary to every known prin- 
ciple of grammar, this pronoun points forward inftead of pointing 
back. The folecifm might eafily have been ayoided by omitting the 
pronoun altogether. 

Our author very properly infifts on the folly of perverting the plan 
of revelation, and of fuperfeding the pofitive inftitutions of divine ap- 
pointment. The folly, indeed, of fuch a procedure is fufficiently ob- 
vious, as wel] as its danger and criminality. But the Bifhop illuf- 
trates them by an obferyation, of which we do not comprehend the 
force. 


““ No man,” he fays, ‘‘ who is not a@uated by the moft palpable pre- 
fumption and felf-confidence, will dare to infringe, or pretend to alter, 
the order of God’s works, whether they refer to Ris operations in the ecor 
nomy of Nature, or ofGrace. Bold and affuming as the naturalift too ofien 
is, he never has attempted to invert the feafons; to make the fun rule by 
night, andthe moon by day; to uppofe the ftars in their courfes; to bring 
ghe winds out of their treafures, or to allay the fury of the tempeft by his 
unavailing ‘ peace, be fiill.”, How then fhould any one pretend to alter 

he lyiiem of things {piritual:—to change the economy of grace ;—to dif- 
joint the whole frame of religion, by oppofing the revealed will of God, 
and fetting atide the laws and inftitutions of his divine appointment ?”— 


(p. 19, 16.) 
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Our author here contrafts the prefumption of men in attempting to 
new-model the economy of grace with their modefty and wifdom in 
never intermeddling with the eftablifhed order of nature. But no en- 
thufiaft or bold fpeculator will ever be difluaded from fubftituting, for 
the truths of revelation, the wild reveries of his own fancy, by retnind- 
ing him that men never try ‘¢ to invert the feafons, or to oppofe the 
ftars in their courfes.” If, while the vifionary religionift adapts the 
gofpel to his preconceived opinions, the naturalift abftains from the 
like experiment with regard to the actual laws by which the univerfe is 
governed, docs not the very faé thew, that the two cafes mutt be eflen- 
tially different, and that from the one to the other no proper argument 
can be deduced ? The naturalift, we believe, would often amufe him- 
felf with attempting fuch feats, if he did not know that to fucceed in 
the attempt is phytically impoffible. Acc te wo, ua Tuy Yoav nivyow Was 
the boaft, we are told, of an ancient mathematician ; and one of the 
kings of Spain or Portugal, moft undefervediy, we think, called 
Alphonfo the Wife, was accuftomed to fay, that if he had been con- 
fulted about making the world, it would have been much better con- 
trived than it is. Make it equally, in the fame fenfe, impoflible to 
alter the doctrines of fcripture, and the modetty of the religionift will 
be equally confpicuous as that of the philofopher. In ftriétnefs of 
fact, it is unqueftionably true, that to alter the terms or conditions of 
falvation is as much without the compafs of human power as to de- 
range the order of the material world, or to create a new one; for 
men muft be faved, if they be faved at 2 all, by means of the plan ef- 
tablifhed by God, and not by means of their own devifing. But men, 
very often, miftake this plan ; and the difficulty is to e< cnvince them 
of their error; whereas no man ever commits a miftake with regard 
to the prominent laws of nature. We have the uniform evidence of 
experience and_of fenfe that thefe proceed in a determinate courfe ; and 
we have the fame evidence that this courfe is unalterable by any exer- 
tions which we are able to make. ‘The evidences of religion are of a 
very different kind; and, accordingly, their influence on the conduét 
of men is, as might be expected, extremely different. ‘Ihe cafes are, 
in truth, as we faid above, entirely diffimilar ; and, therefore, all rea- 
foning from the one to the ‘other i is, to every practical purpofe, at leatt, 
altogether inconclufive, 

But it is not, on that account, at all lefs true, or lefs to be Jament- 
ed, that, either through ignorance or wilful perverfenefs, multi- 
tudes of our countrymen are daily deferting the good beaten path, 
which was trodden by all the faints of old, to explore, for themfelves, 
new and devious ways, which, at the very beft, can terminate only in 
unknown dangers, perhaps in inevitable deftrudtion and death. 
Among thefe deluded wanderers the Bifhop mentions fome ‘ wild en- 
thufiatts, who, full of the aflurance of faith, and the inward experience 
of a fel confident mind, enroll dhecafelves among the elect of God; 
and certain, as they fuppote, of being faved themfelves, look down 
with contemptueus difdain on thofe humble Chriftians, who are yet 
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content to work out their own falvation, in the way that God has pre- 
{cribed, with fear and trembling.” (P. 16.) 

There cannot be a doubt that many of our moft malignant errors 
{pring from the litt/e attention which is paid to the true “conftitution 
of the Chriftian church. The fpirit of indifference with which, 


-among Proteftants, this fubject is regarded, has always been caule of 


aftonifhment to us ; nor have we ever been able to account for it other- 
wife than from that difgult at ecclefiaftical tyranny, which acompa- 
nied their feparation from the Church of Rome. But furely it does 

not, by any means, follow, that becaufe churchmen, at one time, 
carried their authority too high, the Church of Chrift is, therefore, 
any thing or nothing, juft as every man’s humour is pleated to ima- 
gine. No man, we think, who believes in revelation, provided he 
allowed himtelf a moment’s reflection, could ferioufly adopt fo ridi- 
culous a fancy. Amudf{t the endlefs variety of plans of church go- 
vernment which folicit our notice and diftraét our choice, it requires 
no proof that all cannot be right... It is evident, indeed, that ai] mu‘ 


_be wrong which have deviated from the original model laid dowi by 


our Lord and his infpired Apoftles,’ who, alone, were entitled to draw 
the platform on which his kingdom fhould | be built, and to fix the re- 
gulations by which it fhould be managed to the end of time. Nor can 
it be a circumftance of fmal! importance whether we adhere to this 
model or not. ‘The whole fcheme of redemption, it ought to be re- 
membered, is the pure effect of divine benevolence ; aid, therefore, 
from the very nature of the thing, mutt neceflarily be siabisced j in all 
its parts, precifely as it is propoicd: for, when the queftion is con- 
cerning an offer of grace, no man can pretend to prefcribe his cwn 
terms. Now we know that every promiie peculiar to the gofpel is 
made exclufively to thofe who are members of the Church of Chrift 
and, confeque ntly, if we wilfully defert this church for a fpurious fo- 
ciety of man’s formation; we unqueftionably forfeit our title to thefe 
promifes: for he who rejeGts the terms on which alone the mercy of 
the gofpe! is proffered, deprives himfelf of every claim to its benefits. 
We are pericctly aware that, in thefe times of Jatitudinarian prin- 
ciples, the divine who teaches {uch a dodirine as this, will, by many, 
be accufed of intolerable High-Church bigctry, and of narrow illibe- 
rality of mind. But, in the beft and pureft ages of the church, the 
cafe was otherwife ; "and we all agree, that danger is not converted 
into fafety by being diiregarded, any more than truth is identified with 
falfehood by being difbelicved. ‘* How then,” as the learned Prelate 
afks, ‘¢ can any want of true charity, or what deferves to -be called 
liberality, be with juftice imputed to him who, in his profeflional cha- 
racter, is doing all he can for the beneft of his Fellow-Chriftians, 
and is not’ willing that any of them fhould be loft, if he can help it?” 
(P. 25.) Itis not thus, as he juitly argues, that we judge in matters 
of infinitely lefs moment. We fhould not applaud, as liberal! earns, 
a phyfician, who fhould fuffer his pe ents to indulge in every hing 
however pernicious, which gratified their tafte; a lawyer, who oul 
te: 
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cell his clients that their conduct would be as fafely directed by the 
municipal laws of any other coi a as of their own; or a general, 
who, on the pape of batcle, fhould leave his troops, without any dj- 
rections, to engage the ene my in what order they pleate “ Why 
then,’ continues ‘he, ‘¢ fhould the teacher of reli gion be a 
a liberal. minded divine, whofe only merit lies in * fpeaking peace 
where there is no peace,’ and leaving the pe “ to grape for the call 
of falvation, the pillar and pround « f truth; when by pointing it out, 
through the mift of modern crro: and delution ; as ‘a city fet ona hill,’ 
which is at unity in itfelf, be mi rhe direct their eyes to that which is 
the only fure refuge from fin and mifery, the ouly place of fa fety toa 
guilty wold, and therefore ought to be the joy of ‘tiie whole earth ?” 
Than the ensies ent and re -afoning edntained in this whole paflage 
nothing can be more excellent and convincing. But the fentence 
Jaft quoted exhibits a mixture and confufion of inconzruous meta- 
phors. By no ftretch of fancy can the church be conceived as, at 
one and the fame inftant t, a wall, a pillar, a ground, and @ city jet 0? 

1 
i 


a) 
. 


a hill. Metaphorical language, like the characters of poetry, dhou 
be coniiftent; and the rule of Horace is as applicable to the forme 
as it is to the latter: 


* Servetur ad imum 
* Qualis ab inc epto proceilé.it, et tbi confiet.” 


The great body of B.fhop Skinse:’s book confitts of three diftin& 
diviiions or chapters, intended to eitabi th the following propolitions, 
which we give as exorefled in the author’s own words. 


« 1. That the Chriftian religion, being, like its divine Author, the fame 
vel] terday, to-day, and sor ever, ought to be received and embraced, jult as 
it is repie-ented and held out in the feriptures of truth, without adding 
her to, or diminithing from it. 

« 9. That the Church of Chrift, in which his religion is received and 
embraced, is that ipiritual iociety in which the winiliration of holy things is 


ci punitted to the three diliinct orders of Bithops, Prietts, and Deacons, de- 
riving their authority from the Apoliles, as thoie Apoiiles received their 
commition from Cirilt. 

« 3. That a part of this holy, catholic, and apofiolic Church, though 


deprived of the tupport of civil efiablifhment, does fiill exift in this ceun- 
try, under the name of the Scorch Episcopal t Church - whofe ducirine, dici- 
pline, and worthip, as happily agreeing with that [thofe] of the fit and 
pureft ages of Ch rails ianity, ought to be lteadi ly adhered to, by all who pro- 
fefs to be of the Epitcopal Communion, in this part of the kingdo na. 


With regard ‘to the firft of thefe propofitions, it is improperly and 
inaccurately ftated in more refpects than one. It involves, in fact, 
two di tinct afirmations, of which the author feems, by his manner 
of connecting them, to conceive that the one 4s a ccroilary from the 
other, They have, however, no fort of mutual dependence. It is 
not becaufe ** the Chiriftian religion is, like jis divine Author, the 
fame yeflerday, to-day, aad for ever,” but becaule it is a revelation 
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from God, that * it ought to be received and embraced juft as it is 
reprefented and held cut in the fcriptures of truth.” Suppofing the 
{criptures to be previoufly acknowledged as the word of God, no other 
confideration is requifite to prove that the fyftem of religion contained 
in thefe {criptures ought to be embraced as there reprefented. Nor 
does the claule ‘¢ being Jike its divine author, the fame yefterday, to- 
day, and for ever,”” appear to us, at all, to exprefs what the Bifhop 
intended. The words here quoted from the Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
{xili, 8.) are, in their connection with the reft of the paflage, fome- 
what obfcure, and we think it unqueftionable that by our Englifh 
tranflators their connection was miftaken. As applied, however, to 
the perfon of Chrift, they, undoubtedly, are meant to aflert his divi- 
nity, or what may be called the metaphyfical eternity and immutabi- 
lity of his nature. But as predicated here of the Chriftian religion 
they do not convey the author’s idea; and it is only from the tenor 
of his proof that we Jearn the import of the pofition to be proved.— 
‘The intention of this claufe is to affirm that the redemption of the 
world, by the death of Chrift, is the fubje& of every divine revela- 
tion which, fince the fall of Adam, has been vouchf{afed to man.— 
The Bifhop’s notion is, therefore, expreffed, with infinitely greater 
exactnefs and precifion, in the VIith Article of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, the doctrine of which the greater part of his firft chapter is, ac- 
cordingly, defigned to illuftrate and confrm. ‘* ‘The Old Teftas 
ment,” fays the article, ‘* is not contrary tothe new; for both in the 
Old and New Teftament everlafting life is offered to mankind b 
Chrift, who is the only mediator between Ged and man, being both 
God and Man. Wherefore they are not to be heard, which feign 
that the old fathers did look only for tranfitory: promifes.”’ 

That man, at his creation, was left, by his Maker, to devife for 
himfelf, by the exercife of his own powers, a fyftem of religious faith 
and duty, is a fuppofition which appears to us not only inadmiffible, 
but abfurd. His exiftence itfelf being the pure effect of divine bene- 
volence, it cannot be imagined that any requifite means would be un- 
employed for rendering that exiftence comfortable and happy. While 
abundant provifion was made for the neceffary fupport of his animal 
nature, and for the innocent gratification of his fenfual appetites ; 
we, cannot, without manifeft folly, conceive that the interefts of 
his fpiritual nature, which are, confeffedly, of infinitely higher im- 
portance, would be negleéted. We are, therefore, irrefiftibly led to 
conclude, that the original anceftor of the human race was taught a 
religion fuited to his circumftances, by the fame tranfcendant wifdom 
and goodnefs which furnifhed him with food and organs of digeftion ; 
that he was inftructed, by fupernatural means, in the knowledge of the 
ultimate end of his creation, or the purpofe for which he was brought 
into the world ; that he was fully acquainted with the relaticn in 
which he ftood to his great Creator, with the duties incumbent upon 
him to practife, and with the worfhip which was proper for him to 
perform. | 
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Suppofing this conclufion ta be well founded, (and we know not 
on what grounds it can be denied) it follows, from the cleareit prin- 
ciples of reafon, that the primitive religion of men was A REVEALED 
RELIGION ; and why its being fo reprefented in Scripture thould 
prejudice againft the authority of Scripture, men who prote/s, in all 
their inquiries, to be guided by the di@ates of unbiaffed reafor, we 
cannot under{tand. For our part, we are free to acknowledge, that 
had the reprefentation been different, had man been exhibited as at 
once abandoned, on a fubje& fo effentially connected as religion with 
his moft important interefts, to his own direction; as permitted ta 
grope without any affiltance, by the glimmering light of his natural 
faculties, in fearch of the means of pleating his M: aker, and of fecu- 
ring his own happinefs ; an account fo wild, and fo obvioufly incom~ 

atible with the perfeétions of God, would, to us, have formed an 
infuperable objection againft the authenticity and divine original of 
the pretended record in which that account was contained. 

When, therefore, we are told that man, while yet in a {tate of ins 
nocence, was divinely inftru€ted by what courfe of condu& his inno- 
cence might be preferved, and what invaluable bleilings would be fors 
feited by its lofs ; that, when afterwards, becoming unmindful of his 
duty, he had tranfgreffed the command of his bountiful Creator ; the 
offer of pardon was gracioufly extended to the unhappy criminal, and 
a plan revealed, in confequence of which he might, on certain condi- 
tions, be reftored to the glorious privileges which his folly had thrown 
away ; we are informed of nothing but what reafon approves as highly 
credible, as what was equally fit for God to grant, and neceilary for 
man to receive. It will not, furely, be deemed unreafonable, that 
man fhould have been originally placed in a ftate of probation; for 
fuch, of neceffity, muft be the ftate of every rational created being, 
Nor will it, we prefume, be deemed more unreafonable that his title 
to immortality and endlefs felicity fhould have been fufpended on his 
punctual obfervance of a pofitive law; fora benefit to which we have 
no natural right muft be claimed on the terms prefcribed by the do- 
nor. It cannot be incredible that, by his fall trom innocence, man 
fhould have forfeited thefe ineftimable benefits, becaufe no created 
being is infallible ; and if he forfeited them for himfelf, it cannot be 
denied that he forfeited them likewife for all his pofterity: for, had 
the threatened penalty been inftantly inflicted, ‘* in the day that thou 
eateft thou fhalt furely die,” there had been an utter end of the whole 
human race. It cannot be accounted unworthy of God to prevent 
this blank, in his moral creation, and to fave mankind from the domi- 
nion of death, unlefs we infift.on ftriking out from the liit of the di- 
vine perfe€tions the endearing attributes of goodnefs and mercy. It 
will eafily be granted that, if fucha falvation was, at all, to take 
place, the plan and conditions of it muft be of God's appointment 5 
and, confequently, as man could not know them of himfelf, it wag 
abfolutely indi{peufible that they fhould be revealed. Finally, it cane 
not admit of difpute, that the wretched and deplorable circumflances 
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to which he was reduced by the fall made an early revelation of them 
peculiarly requifite, not only to tupply him with the confolations of 
hope, but even to deliver him trom utter defpair. We, therefore, 
moll heartily agree in opinion with the learned and pious Lord Prefi- 
dent Forbes, as quoted: by our author, that, ‘‘ if it was the intention 
of God to pardon man; to reclaim him from his finful ftate ; to en- 
courage him to love, fear, and ferve his Creator ; and to reftore him 
to a capacity of performing fuch acceptable fervice, it was abfolutely 
neceflary, for promoting that defign, to acquain t man with his inten- 
tions; to give fuch proofs of thofe intentions as fhould convince andi 
thoroughfy perfuade thofe to whom the revel:tion was made, and to 
preferve fuch evidence of that revelation to mankind, as fhould be fuf- 
ficient to fupport their faith and hope, and give them ground to rejoice 
in the God of their falvation.” (P-. 31.) 

From fuch confiderations we may rationally infer that the preach- 
ing of the gofpel was co-eval, or nearly co-eval, with the fall ; and 
that the redemption of the world by our Lord Jefus Chriit was the 
fun of every fubfequent revelation, from that zra to the period in 
which he ‘‘ appeared to put away fin by the facrifice of himfelf.” 
To this great event alone can be referred the promife that the feed of 
the woman fhould bruife the ferpent’s head. ‘* One thing,” as Bilhop 
Skinner has well obferved, ‘* is obvious, that the change which took 

lace in Adam’s condition, as the confequence of his fall, would ne- 
ceffarily lead to a co prerpoaduig change in his religious fesvive : and 
we may reafonably conclude, that fuch a form of worthip wi wuld be 
inftituted, as might exhibit his dependance on the covenant of grace 

entered into by the THREE GREAT ONES In Deity, one of whom 
was to unite the human nature with his own, and as God manitetted 
in the fleth, to do and fuffer whatever was neceflary for man’s falva- 
tion.” (Pp. 32, 33.) That: fuch a form of worlhip. was actually in- 
ftituted, we havé, we conceive, an irre fragable proof in the early, and 

afterwards univerfal practice of facrifice ; of which no account can, 
by human ingenuity, be poffibly given, but that it was appotnted by 
divine omy pi to prefigure the ‘Immolation of Him who, ‘in the 
fulnefs of the time,” ‘* made. by his one oblation of himfelf once of- 
fered, a Ay perfect, and fufficient facrifice, oblation, and fatistaction, 
for the fins of the whole world.” Ot thefe early tranfaétions the 
hiftory by Mofes is indeed concife; ‘* but the revelation itfelf, as 
coming tron God, was, no doubt,” fays our author, ** full and ex- 

plicit.” (P. 32.) Our opinion entire ly coincides with his, ‘When 
to fhed the blood of a harmlefs animal, an aGion, furely, which is 
fo far from having any evident conneétion with the remiflion of fins, 
that; naturally (peaking, it-feems rather to partake of the effence of 
an immorality, and is, certainly, calculated to generate feelings of 
horror and difguft, wat originally prefcribed as a religious rite, we 
can hardly doubt that the relation between the type and” anti-type was 
plainly unfolded ; and that the faith of the offerer was directed to that 


blood which was ght rwards to be thed on the crofs, as the only effec- 
tual 
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tial propitiation for his guilt, the fole foundation of all his hopes of» 
ardon and reconciliation with God. 

The rite of facrifice was fo fignificant that, as long as the end of 
its inftitution was remembered, we cannot eafily conceive it poflible 
that the religion of mankind could greatly degenerate, or that a mul- 
tiplicity of expedients would be requifite to fix their attention, and 
inculcate their dependance, on that gracious plan of univerfal redemp- 
tion which was to be accomplifhed by the death of Chriit. Many 
perfons, however, whofe characters we highly efteem, among whom 
is our learned and re{fpectable author, have imagined that they could 
difcover, in Scripture, a variety of means employed for this purpofe ; : 
of fome of which, at leaft, notwithftanding our veneration for thofe 
who have pointed them out to us, we cannot but declare that, in our 
opinion, the fpeculations advanced with regard to them are more fhewy 
than folid. 

Among the leaft defenfible of thofe interpretations which have been 
extolled as eminently fitted to ferve the interefts of revealed religion, 
we cannot help clafling the one here given ot the Cherubim, which, 
when our firft parents were driven from Paradife, were ‘* placed at 
the eaft of the garden of Eden, to keep the way of the tree of life.’ 
(Gen. iii. 24.) Thefe Cherubim, by al iv the difciples of Mr. Hut- 
chinfon, are maintained to have been emblematical figures, reprefent- 
ing the perfons of the ever-bletled Trinity, as engaged in covenant 
for the redemption of man. But the nature of thefe figures, and the 
purpofe for which their itation was afligned, we fhail lay before our 
readers in Bifhop Skinner’s own words. 


«© We find that when Adam’s tranfgreffion required his expulfion from 
the earthly Paradife, and his entrance on a tiate of fa'utary difcipline, and 
a new fyirem of faith and truft in his God, a certain emblematic reprefenta- 
tion was placed at the eatt of the garden of Eden, exhibiting the ever-blefled 
Trinity as joined in covenant to redeem man, and the union of the divine 
and human natures in the perions of the Redeemer. The Cierubim, and the 
glory around them, with the divine prefence in them, were to keep or pre- 
ferve the way of the tree of iile, to thew man the way to lile eternal, and 
keep him fi om lofing, or departing from it. Betore this emblematic repre- 
fentation, which was afterwards, by divine command, {et up in the taber- 
nacle of Mofes, and temple of Solomon, the church or people of God were 
taught to perform that typical fervice, which pointed to C hrift, as the way, 
the truth, and the lie, and kept up among them a confiant remembrance, 
that ‘ without thedding of blood there is no remitlion of fins ” 


necef- 
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To this paffage the following note is fubjoined, which 
fary to tranfcribe. 


« T know it has been thought, that this venerable ficure called the Cheru- 
dim was let up to the eaftwar d of Eden, merely as a guard to keep unhappy 
Adam from coming at the tree of life, and fo the mvytterious account here 
given of it, has been much expoted to the feofls and ridicule of unbelievers. 
On this fubjeét we find the learned Lord Pretident Forbes, in his Thoughts 
concerning Religion, thus delivering his fentiments with great plainnels.— 
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* The Jews, who have mifconftrued the angel Jehovah into a créated angel; 
have thougit tit here to underiiand by the Cherubim two of the fame fort of 
angels, who had got a flaming fword, to frighten Adam from re-entering 
Fifen, and meddling with the fruit of the tree of dife: and this monftrous flory 
they have made out ofa text, that neceflarily means no fuch taing, and may 
fairly be confirued to a fenfe big with the moft important information to 
mankind. What is tranflated, to keep the way of the tree of life, with intent to 
prevent the coming at it, may as properly be rendered, #0 odserve, or for s- 
serving, and fo difcovering and finding out the way to the tree of life. And the 
word we tranflate Alaced, is almoit always in every text, tranflated inhabited,’ 
fas in a tent or tabernacle) ‘and whether you tranflate it Alaced, or inhabited, 
the next word ought tu be tranflated #4e Cherubim, as things, or emdélems well 
known to thofe fer whom Mofes wrote. So that Jehovah’s Alacing or inha- 
biting thefe Cherubim, was the method chofen by him to make the way to 
the tree of life kept or observed,’ See more to the fame purpole, tending to 
flew, that the Chesubim of the Scriptures were myttical figures of high an- 
tiquity, and great fignification, being, as. Irenzeus calls them, ‘ refembiances 
of the difpenfation of the Son of God,’ that is, the Chrifiian economy.” 
(Pr. 33, 34.) 


The paffage of Scripture which is thus explained is undoubtedly 
obfcure. But this expofition of it, notwithftanding the piety and 
Jearning by which it is recommended, we cannot implicitly adopt, be- 
eaufe it is involved in fuch difficulties, and expofed to fych objections, 
as no fagacity or ftrength of intellect can remove. Whatever the 
Cherubim, here mentioned, were, or whatever they might be intend- 
ed to perform, it is, on all hands, allowed that they were of the fame 
figure with thofe which were, afterwards, fet up in the tabernacle 
andin the temple, and which are particularly defcribed by the pyo- 
phet Ezekiel (i. 10.), and by the apoftle St. John. (Rev. iv. 7.) Now 
thefe latter Cherubim had tour faces ; thofe of an ox, of alion, of 
an eagle, and of aman. But the notion that thefe four animal figures 
reprefent, as this explanation pretends, the perfons in the ever-bieffed 
Trinity, the ox being the emblem of the Father, the lion and man 
united that of the Son, and the eagle of the Holy Ghoft, feem to be 
founded on gratuitous fuppofitions, and, therefore, incapable of {atis- 
factory proof. 

Bifhop Skinner has collected the fcattered-notices, which, in his 


opinion, the Old Teftament affords of the redemption of the world by - 


our Lord Jefus Chriit, and traces them in the different revelations 
nade to the patriarchs, in the eftablifhment of the Jewifh law, and in 
the writings of the Prophets. On this interefting fubje& his reafon- 
ing, in general, is convincing and clear. But, occafionally, we are 
forry to obferve, he relapfes into that myftical manner, of which, in 
his explanation of the Cherubim, we have already complained, and 
for which he difcovers, to fay the truth, a very marked predilection, 
His difpofition to find types of Chriftianity is fo ftrong, that he finds 
them in occurrences and facts in which we fhould never have fufpect- 
ed them to exift. When, as a proof, for inftance, of the early infti- 
tution of facrifice, he adopts the notion-** that the fkins with which 
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God is faid to have clothed the nakednefs of our firft parents, mutt 
have been the fkins of beafts that had been offered by them in facri- 
fice,” and affigns asa reafon that ‘‘ at that time they were not allowed 
to kill them for any other purpole ;” (p. 34.) we perceive at once the 
jultnefs of the argument, and yield to its force without the leaft hefi- 
tation. But, what he afterwards adds: ‘* And this typical clothing 
was a molt comfortable emblem of that covering and prote¢tion from 
divine wrath, that garment of falvation provided for man, by the fa- 
crifice of the Lamb of God, who was to take away the fins of the 
world ;” is fo like the flight of a warm imagination, that we are not 
inclined to allow it much weight. We do not affirm that this cloth- 
ing of fkins might not have been made, if God had fo pleafed, a type 
of what the Bifhop would have it to fignify; but we are not toid 
that it was: and no fuppofition of the kind is required to account for 
its introdu€tion. 

Our author, we believe, gives the true account why Abel’s offering 
was accepted and Cain’s rejected. Abel, by ‘ bringing of the firftling 
of his flock, and of the fat thereof,” conformed to the original law 
of facrifice, and expreffed his faith in the promifed Redeemer; 
whereas Cain, by deviating from the divine inftitution, and bringing 
only ** of the fruit of the ground,” fecms to have thought it his duty, 
indeed, to acknowledge the temporal bounties of his Maker, but to 
have felt no fenfe of the neceflity of a Saviour in order to the expia- 
tion of fin, and the reftoration of loft immortality. But, in com- 
menting on God’s tranfaction with Noah, the learned prelate has 
again refigned himfelf to his propenfity tor myftical interpretation. 
That Noah was favoured with ample inftruction on the tubject of 
religion, and had very jult views of the covenant of grace, we enter- 
tain not a doubt. But in the following explanation of a plain paflage 
of Scripture, we cannot concur. ‘* It was this divine lite-giving co- 
venant, the eftablifhment of which was promifed to Noah before the 
flood, and the promife repeated after it to him and his fons, in the 
fame {trong expreflive terms. ‘ And I,’ fays God, ¢ behold I eftablith 
my covenant with you ;’ (Gen. ix. g.) thus challenging an exclufive 
property in it, and pointing it out as his own act and deed; not as a 
thing which had then only begun to take place, but had been of 
long ftanding, and was now by this folemn promife fo ratified and 
eltablifhed, as to give the ftrongeft ground of aflurance that it could 
not fail, but would ftand faft for ever.”’ 

‘© We have feen how the terms of this covenant were propofed to 
Adam after his fall, and means appointed for preferving the remem- 
brance of them, and confirming a dutiful dependance on them.— 
With the fame view they were renewed to Noah, both before and af- 
ter the flood ; and God, we are told, was pleafed to fet his bow in the 
cloud, as a token of his covenant, a pledge of his mercy to man, 
through the merits and re liation of that Mighty One, whom Saint 
John faw fitting on the throne in Heaven, and there was a rainbow 
round about the throne.” (ev. iv. 3.) (Pp. 40, 41.) 
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This interpretation we cannot wer ve: the covenant mentioned; 
in the ninth chapter of Genefis, as eftablifhed with Noah and with 
his feed, could not pothbly mean the covenant of redemption, becaufe, 
at the very fame initant, it is faid to be equally eftablifhed with the 
whole animal creation. **And I, behold; | eftablifh my covenant with 
you, and with your feed after you and with every living creature that 
1s with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beat of the earth 
with you ; from all that goout of the ark to every beaft of the earth.” 


“{¥.Q,10.) ‘The covenant here eftablifhed related not to fpiritual, but: 


to temporal mercies. It was neither more nor lefs than a promife that 
the earth fhould not again be overwhelmed by the waters of a flood, 
It is fo declared, repeatedly and exprefsly, by God himfelf. (See 
verfes 11 and 15.) Asa pledge of the fure performance of this cove- 
nant he engages to fet his bow in the clouds; an appearance than 
which nothing can be imagined more proper to convince mankind of 
the truth of the promife : for the phenomenon of the rainbow is a 
phyfical proof that the rain which is defcending at the time is only 
partial, and not, like that which occafioned the deluge, univerfal. 
‘The fenfe of the feriptures tn this place, indeed, is throughout, per- 
fectly plain and obvious. Great, ane, we muft confefs; was our 
aftonifhment, when we found Bithop S$ skinner affirming, that the natu- 
ral rainbow was intended as a pledge of God’s mercy to man through 
the merits and mediation of Chrift; and alledging, as a pertinent con- 
firmation of his opinion, the fymbolical rainbow in the defcription by 

St. John. 
‘That the gofpel was preached to Abraham is affirmed by St. Paul, 
(Gal. tii. 8), and by our blefied Saviour himfelf. (St. John, viii. 56.) 
‘To the incarnation of the Son of God we are, by the great Apottle 
of the Gentiles, exprefsly taught to refer the promife which was firft 
made to Abraham when he was ordered to leave his native country, 
(Gen. xii. 8), and which was afterwards repeated, and confirmed by 
an-oath, when he had fhewn his obedience to the divine command by 
his readinefs to facrifice his fon. (Gen. xxil. 15-19. ) Altuding to this 
Jiltinguifhed inftance of God’s peculiar favour, the Apoftle to the 
Licbrews obferves that “ when God made promife to Absabeuii be- 
‘caufe he could fwear by no greater, he fware by himielf. For men 
verily {wear by the greater: and an oath for confirmation is to them 
an end of all ftrife: wherein God, willing more abundantly to fhew 
unto the heirs of promife the immutability of his counfel, confirmed 
it by an oath: that by two immutable things, in which it was impol- 
fible for God to lie, we micht have a trong confolation.”’ (vi. 13. 
16, 17, 18.) The-words « confirmed it by an oath” Bifhop Skin- 
ner tranflates « interpofed himfelf by an oath ;” a tranflation which 
is, certainly, agreeable enough to the terms of the orizinal, ¢’wegileucey 
éoum. The meaning, however is, in both cafes, the fame, that God 
ratified his promife by means of an oath, ‘The ** two immutable things, 
in which it was impoflible for God to Jie,” our author fuppofes to be 
“% firlt, God’s interpofing him/elf, and thea the oath, both thewing the 
immutability 
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immutability of his counfel.” P.43) We, on the other hand, fup- 
ofe them to be the oath and the promife; and our reaton is fimply that 

a lie is rightly oppofed to a promife, but not toa perfon’s interp: ofing 
bimjelf. This, however, is of no great moment; while our author’s 
arsument from the Apoftle’s language, to thew that the promuife 
vouchfafed the Patriarch was general in its application, and not con- 
fined to his natural defcendents, is perfectly conclufive. ** How 
could we Chriftians derive conjolation fiom this folemn tranfaction ; 
unlefs it referred to a covenant of mercy, in which the whole race of 
mankind were concerned, and of which ‘that partial exhibition made 
to Abraham, was only defigned to preferve the memory, and fecure 
the benefits of it to him and his pofterity, till the feed fhould come to 
whom the firft promife was made; even that promife which was alfo 
ratified with an oath, and of which it is faid—** Jehovah hath fworn, 
and will not repent, thou art a prieft, for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chifedec ?” (ib.) This is very good reafoning, though ill expreffed ; 
for, not to mention the unikilful manner in which the laft claufe is 
tacked to the fentence, the adverb om/y is not in its own place, and the 
words of it ought to be expunged as a ufelefs and ungrammatical in- 
cumbrance. 

From the ambiguity of the Bifhop’s phrafeology we are not fure in 
what light he regards Melchifedec : whether as a type of cour bicfled 
Lord, or as our Lord himfelf. The words immediately fucceeding 
thofe laft quoted are as follow: ‘* St. Paul has clearly pointed out 
the perfon here referred to, and the nature of that unchangeable 
prietthood, which, according to the terms of the everlafting covenant, 
confirmed, and even {worn to, by the adorable ‘Uhree in Jehovah, 
Wis to remove the qurfe from, and procure a bleffing to, all the na- 
tions of the earth. ,Even Abraham himfelf was bletied by this Mel- 
chifedec, prieft of the Moft High God; and beholding his promifed 
Redeemer, under that my fterious charaéte r, he —— to fee the day 
of his incarnation, and our Saviour him(elf aflured the Jews that ** he 
jaw it and was glad.” (Pp. 43, 44.) That this perfonage was an 
eminent type of ‘Chrift there can be no doubt ; but that he was ac- 
tually the Second Perfon of the Trinity in a human form is a notion 
which, by whatever great names it has been embraced, we cannot im- 
plicitly admit. Nor do we perceis e, in the books of either the Old 
or New Teftaments, any ground for fuppofing, as the Bifhop {eems 
sto do, that the time of Abraham’ s interview with Melchiledec was 
likewife the time at which he received the moft diftinct communica- 
tions of the nature of the Chriftian difpenfation, and rejoiced to fee 
our Saviour’s day. “The offering up of Ifaac, a fubleque ntevent, the 
moft important, furely, in Abraham's whole life; we have alway 
confidered as the fitte{t occafion for con veying, to the father of th 
faithful and the friend of God, this highly interetting knowledge,— 
The tranfa€tion, indeed, both in its general afpect, and in every one 
of its circumftances, iS ic exquilitely ad _ to turnifh a lively and 
impreffive image of the creat future facrifice for fin, that, accompa- 
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nied, as it doubtlefs was, with divine information of an explanatory 
kind, we can hardly conceive the reality itfelf to furnifh a ftronger, 
We are almoft, we confefs, tempted even to queftion whether any of 
thofe who ftood at the foot of the crofs, and converfed with our Lord 
when he had rifen from the dead, had, till afterwards enlightened by 
infpiration from above, fuch clear apprehenfions of the intent of what 
they faw and heard, fuch luminous views of the nature and plan of 
the covenant of redemption, as were here, “* in a figure,” vouch- 
fafed to Abraham. Of all the types, indeed, which are to be found 
in the whole compafs of the Jewith fcriptures, this action of Abra- 
ham offering up his fon is to us the moft ftriking. ‘* The impend- 
ing death,” as Bifhop Skinner well remarks, ‘* and unexpected deli- 
verance of Ifaac, the only begotten fon of Abraham, are the things 
here related ; but the aétual facrifice and refurrection of Chrift, the 
only begotten Son of God, are the things which are alfo meant to be 
pointed out, with all the circumftances in which thefe will be found 
to agree with what is recorded of Ifaac ; of whom ‘ God faid unto 
Abraham in [faac fhall thy feed be called,” and St. Paul affirrns that 
this feed ** is Chrift.” (P. 46.) ; 

The obje& of the Mofaic law, and its reference to the economy of 
grace, are ftated by the learned and refpectable prelate, with perfpi- 
cuity and force. Much of what he fays on this part of his fuvjed, 
did our limits permit us, we could with pleafure tranfcribe. ‘The 
following obfervations, though they are not new, are, at once, fo 
important, and fo well enforced, that they cannot but gratify our fe- 
rious readers. Having confidered the wonderful rife and progicfs of 
the Jewifh nation, with the no lefs wonderful deftruction of their 
polity, and their total difperfion over al] the earth, fo that now they 
are ** rendered wholly incapable of performing the peculiar rites of 
their religious fervice; having neither altar, priefts, mor temple, nor 
any veftige left of what the law required for making their fclemn fa- 
crifice,”’ the Bifhop thus proceeds : 


«* Does not ail this plainly thew that the law of Moles, in this refpe@ 
being already fulfilled, has no more its original end to anfwer, and that the 
whole Jewifh economy, being but the thadew of good things to come, has 
very properly given place to the fubftance—to “ the body which is of 
Chrift?” He was the real permanent object fhadowed out by all thete figu- 
trative, temporary repre/entations of the Mofaic ritual; and the whole erder 
of the facrifices, the whole difpofition of the tabernacle, the whole miniliry 
of the priefihood, pointed to him as the “ one true propitiatory faczrifice, 
the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man, the eteryal high 
prieft, who is pailed into the Heavens, there to make continual interceflion 
for them that come to God by him.” To him give all the types of the law, 
as well “as all the prophets, witneis;” and it was folely on his account 
that the people of Ifrael were kept together, and fupported by a train of 
miracles; for on his leaving the world, when his work here below was fr 
nifhed, this chofen nation was difperfed over all the earth, and its policy 
completely diffolved.” 
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«© Such then being ‘the true nature of the gal difpenfation, and fuch the 
defign of the whole [{raelitith economy, the quettion needs no longer be 
alked—‘ Wherefore then ferveth the law?” The fame Apoftle who fiates 
the queition, gives allo the proper an{wer; when {peaking of the promile 
of mercy made to Speaba. he tells us that the law-‘* was added becaufe 
of tran{yretlions, till the feed thould come, “ that is Ciritt,”” to whom the 

romile was made.” (Gal. lil, 29.) By faying that the law was added, he 

lainly intimates that there was jomething known and practiled betore, to 
which this addition was made; and what could that be but the evangelical 
promife renewed to Abraham, and the worthip and obedience required, in 
confequence of that premile, te which the law was added by way of pre- 
fervation, ard in order to leffen trani{vretlion, for the time to come? 
Through the corruption of the patriarchal religion, many forts of tranf{gref- 
fion pre evaiied anx yng the heathen nations, who te ok their rife from the cone 
fufion at Babel, and grew up into the v ildest idelaters, worthipping their 
imaginary deities with {uth abominable practices as made them hatefal to 
the true God, and of courfe very dangérous neighbours to ihofe who {til 
believed in him, and adhered to his fervice. For this reafon God was 

leafed to raife agwall of diviffon between the Hebrews, and the heathens, 


and laid his people under every pollible obligation that might prelervé them 
from mingling with thofe that ferved other gods, and learning their ways. 


Asa wile and good parent would keep his children from the leducing coms 
pany of profligates and bla!ph« mets, [0 did the Aimighty Father of heaven 
and earth, guard his holy family from all the ab yminations of that bewitch= 


ing idolatry, by which they were furrounded. 


« Thus claiming them as his children, he had alfo condelfvended to pro- 


vide a fchoolmatier for them, to teach them the rudiments of heavenly 
knowledge, and fo train them up in the true faith and fear of their God. 
« The law,” fays St. Paul, ‘‘ was our {choolmatier unto Chrili ;” (Gal. iii, 
24.) was defigned to initruct thofe who lived under it in the character and 
office of the expected Meiliah; for which purpole, as {cholars are confined 
in a {chool, fo were they feparated from the world, to learn and practife 
continually thofe figns and 6 gures by which this wonderful perfon was de- 
{eribed to them.” (Pp. 53, 34, 52. 


4 


' Of the long/continued chain of prophecy relating to the perfon and 
times of Chritt, our author gives a brief but fatisfactory view ; and, 
after quoting an illuftrious teftimony of St. Paul, delivered in his 
fermon before King Agrippa. (Acts, xxvi. 22, 23.) He argues 


from it thus: , 


« If then this eminent preacher of the golpel, in the te(ftimony which he 
bore to the truth of it, faid none other things, than what Moles and the 
prophets had faid fhould come, with regard to the fuff erings and exaltation 
of the expefted Melfliah—the light of. the Geutiles, and on glory of his 
people Ifrael; the obvious and neceliary inference to be drawn from thel 
premifes is that there is no difference e between the preaching of Mofes and 
the prophets, and that of an apoftie of Carli, but this—that the former 
points to the promifed Saviour, as yet tocome; the latter exhibits him as 
already come. But he is in fact the tumand fubtiance of both parts of di- 
Vine revelation; and what is called the New Tettament; containing the 
writings of Apotiles and Evangelitts, {peaks no ether language, thaa what 
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the Old Teftament had {poken before by Mos and the prophets, refpeétt. 
ing the fcheme of man’s falvation, except in fo far as relates to the wa 
and manner in whicn that gracious fcheme was exhibited to the world. — 
The Old Teftament went before, to announce what was to be delivered in 
the New: and the New Teftament came after to interpret the O/d: but 
both, like the cherubim over the mercy feat, bear a conitant and friendly 
afpeét towards each other, united in, and intent upon carrying on, one and 
the fame gracious defign of promoting the glory of God in the falvation of 
men.” (Pp. G3, 64.) 


We would, likewife, beg the attention of our readers to the fol- 
Jowing paragraph, which is to the fame purpofe, and, except in what 
refpects the office afligned to the Cherubim in Paradife, is highly ex- 
cellent. 


«¢ Although the difpenfation under which we live be called the New 
Fefiament,, we are not to fuppofe that it differs in fubftance from the Old, 
or points to any new way of falvation which was not known before. For, 
fince the fall of man, there has been but one way dilcovered for his reco- 
very; one {cheme of mercy, at firit revealed in the promife of deliverance 
by the “ feed of the woman ;” reprelented by the emblematical appear- 
ance at the eaft of the facred yarden—and afterwards more fully exhibited 
in the, religious ‘ervices, and myftical offerings of the ‘ old fathers,” both 
before and under the law. Thefe were appointed to Arefgure, what our 
euchari(lic fervice is deligned to commemorate as aCtually accomplified by the 
facrifice of Chrifi—* the one oblation once offered for the fins of the whole 
world.” Thus the Patriarchal, the Jewifh, and the Chriftian economy, 
will all be found to unite in direéting the eye of the faithful to the jame 
object of Evangelical hope, from the revelation of the promifed feed to 
Adam in Paradile, toits defigned completion in the perion of Jefus Chritt, 
—** the Lamb. {lain from the foundation of the world.” And when, at the 
confummation of all things, the Patriarch, the Jew, and the Chriftian, fhalk 
be aflembled before the throne that is fet in Heaven, as they will all have 
had but one fource of hope here below, fo will they then join in one fon 
of praife, with the myftic powers on high—faying—* Bletling, [and] ho- 
nour, [and] glory, and power, be unto him that fitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb. for ever and ever.” (Pp. 66, 67.) 


(To be continued.) 


Lediures on the Elements ef Chemifiry, delivered in the Univerfity of 
’ Edinburgh, Se. 


{Continued from P. 37.) 
a Chemiftry be, as the Author, of thefe Lectures has defined it, 


“* the ftudy of the effects produced by heat and mixture,” we 


have already accompanied him through one half of the fcientific part 
of the courfe. We proceed therefore to the other, in which he treats 
of the effects of mixture, beginning with its general efleCs, that from 
them he may give the itudent futh a view of the great law of chemical 
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a inst» as fhall enable him to enter with pleafure and improvement 
into the more minute details fubfervient to the arts. 

Having obferved that on this fubject there are not fo many genera 
facts to be communicated as on the fubject of heat, he briefly takes 
notice of thofe fubftances which cannot be made to unite, as well as 

of thofe which unite in the moft intimate manner, and form compounds, 
which have the appearance of being fimple and homogeneous. He 
obferves that, in fome of thefe cafes of combination, the union is 
effected flowly and quietly; whilft, in others, it ts accompanied by 
commotion, and the production of heat; and ‘he gives examples of 
both thefe modes of combination, explaining, as “he proceeds, the 
chemical term EFFERVESCENCE. | 

‘« Befides the fymptoms or violence with which certain bodies unite, 
it appears, from other particulars, that fome of them have a very ftrong 
propenfity to unite. ’ This gives him an opportunity of explaining, 
with his ufual clearnefs, the terms DELIQUESCENCE, PER DELtI- 
quium, DeLtiquescENT SALTs, SoLuTion, SoLventT ad Men- 
sTruUM, and of diftinguifhing between SOLUTION and DiFFusION. 
Buc farther ; 


“ We find that, in moft cafes, we cannot combine fuch bodies together 
in every proportion that we might choofe. There is a limit to the quantity 
of the one that can be combined with the other; and this limitation is de- 
area 1, in chemical language, by the term SATURATION, 

A diftinguiimeg mark | of chemical union is, that the fubftances cannot 
be feparated by filt: ation, or other mechanical means. It is even difficult, 
and, in fome ca es, impotlible to leparate them by the aétion of heat. But, 
by multip'ying our experiments in the way of mixture, a difcovery has been 
made, which “has been of infinite ufe to us in chemitiry, and has greatly 
enlarged our power over a great nu mber of different compounds, The dif- 
covery I mean is, that the addition of fome fuitable third body to a coms 
pound of two ingre lients, which are united firongly together by chemi- 
cal combination, “will, in-many cafes, dilpofe them to {eparate from one 
another.” 


Of thefe he gives various ftriking examples, but they are known to 
every experienced chemift, and the fiudent of chemiftry will have re- 
courfe to the lectures themfelves, where he will find the procefs of 
PRECIPITATION moft perfpicuoufly explained. We fhall only ob- 
ferve, for the fake of fuch of our readers as are little converfant in thle 
fcience, that, in all cafes of precipitation, the fubftance, which is 
added to the compound, in order to effect a feparation of its conftituent 
parts, unites ftrongly with one of the ingredients, and forms with ita 
new compound, 


“ There is dnother effect of mixture, which is as general as thofe already 
mentioned; but the knowledge of it has not yet been found of fo much im- 
portance to the chemilt, and has therefore been le{s attended to, and is but 
feldom mentioned in chemical books, though it is a remarkable fact, and 
worthy of more notice. It isthis: that in moit cafes of the union of bodies 
with one another, if their nature and manner of union be fuch as to admit 
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of the proper examination, we find that the bulk of the two, when com- 
bined, is different from the fum of their bulks in their feparate ftate. It is 
generally rather lefs, but in fome cafes greater.” 


Various inftances of this are given: after which our author pro- 
ceeds to examine the different theories of chemical combination, pre- 
vioufly remarking that the chemifts had no intelligible theory prior to 
the time of Lord Bacon. He then explains, with his accuftomed 
perfpicuity, what a philofophic theory is; and though he allows to 
Bacon the tranfcendent merit of introducing into chemiftry, as into 
every other department of phyfical {cience, the true mode of reafoning, 


he yet maintains, that, ‘ 


« We had no chemical theory which connected this fcience properly 
with other parts of our knowledge of nature, until Sir Ifaag Newton pub- 
lithed that edition of his apiics, at the end of which he has given a number 
of queries, containing his fpeculations and conjectures concerning many of 
the curious and difficult facts which occur in the fiudy ofnature. ‘There are 
a pumber of thofe-queries that relate to chemifiry. In thefe he lays open 
a view of the more remarkable phenomena which occur in chemical mix- 
tures, which is altogether his own, and which is much more fatisfaGory, and 
makes them appear much more conformable to the reft ef nature, than any 
that had ever been offered before.” 


We are not reviewing the Optics of Newton, and therefore muft 
refer our readers to that work itfelf. It is fufficient to obferve here, 
that. in the opinion of Dr. Black, not only is the path pointed out, 
in which great reputation has fince been acquired by fome of the moft 
eminent chemifts, but the chief {tens are actually made in the queries, 
and the path defcribed, in which the progreis muft be continued. 

“ Tt is evident,” fays he, “ that there are fuch frincizles of motion as Sir 
Jfaac pointed out; for there is no denying that there are fuch motions.— 
The reality of the powers which connect the particles of matter is clearly 
proved by a multitude of facts and experiments; and that attra€tions fome- 
what refembling thefe (capillary attraction, and the attraction of cohesion, €e.:) 

ét, m chemical! mixtures, and that with great force, is equally plain from 
the phenomena.” 


Dr. Black next takes notice of what he conceives to be the only 
defect of Newton’s theory, a defect whtch was unavoidable in that 
early ftage of the fcience *; and then proceeds to examine the ob- 
jections which were made-to the theory itfelf by the foreign chemifts. 


« They objected to the word astraction, as implying either an a¢tive qua- 
Tity in matter, which we cannot conceive to be potleiled of activity, or 


fome conneciing intermediate fubfiance, by which the particles of bodies 








* On this part of Dr. Black’s detail there is an excellent note by the 
Editor, from which it appears that the theory of Newton is more compes 
tent than modern chemifts perhaps fuppote, to account fer the turbulent mo- 
tions obferved in fome chemical combinations. 
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were fare] drawn together, and for the exiftence of which no proof is 
offered. They theretore chofe to fubftitute Arfiniry infiead of ATTRAC= 
TION. . 

« But their objeGions to the word attraCtion were certainly unrea'ona- 
ble. Sir I/aac, in the beginning of thofe queries, exprefsly declares, that 
when he ules the word, he does not pretend to aflign the causes, natures, 
or manner, of acting, of thoie forces by which bodies are dilpdied to ruth 
together into union. He only means the forces themielves, o; the disposi 
tion to join, manifested by the faét itfelf, leaving it to others to difcover the 
cause, and obferving that it is improper to attempt it, until we become bet- 
ter acquainted with its manner of aéting, by fiudying the facts. And 
when the word is ufed with this precaution, merely as a term exprefling a 
faét, a phenomenon, I do not fee any advantage in preferring affinity to it, 
It would found very ill, to fpeak of the affinity of gravitation, of elect: icity, 
orofmagnetifm. Attraction is more &xpreilive; and affinity implies, or 
fuggefts, fome fimilarity, which, in moft cafes, is not agreeable to fact, 
feeing that we generally obferve the greateft diilimilarity in thoie bedies 
which are eminently prone to unite.” 


Dr. Robifon agrees entirely with his friend in confidering as frivo- 
lous the objections which have been often urged to the Newtonian ufe 
of the word attraction. 


“ At the fame time he fees fome advantages attending the ufe of the term 
chemical affinity. It diftinguithes very compendioufly the phenomena of com- 
binaton (which are the chief objecis of chemifiry) from the phenomena 
of cohetion, adhefion, capillary attraction, &e.: which are effecied by 
forces pertectly fimilar, but are not fo charaéteriliically chemical. But fur- 
ther—attraction furely is the drawing (of) one thing towards another. Now 
there are many initances where the bulk of the compound exceeds the {um 
of the bulks of the ingredients.” (This we have feen Dr. Black himielf ad- 
mit.) ‘* The particles therefore have not been drawn towards each other. 
Affinity does not, in general, imply any fimilarity. When it is fo ufed, we 
are fenfible of tome degree of figurativenefs or metaphor. But whether we 
employ the word attraction or affinity, we mu(t be careful to attach no other 
idea to it but that of a fact, a determination of each particle of a certain 
fubiiance to unite chemically with each particle of another cettain fub{tance, 
fo as to conftitute particles of a compound of both.” 


pa Robifon afterwards obferves, with great philofophical accuracy, 
that— 


pets We have no denominations for the forces which we coneeive as the 
immediate agents in natural. phenomena, except the phenomena themielves, 
which we conceive them to produce. When we go, or think that we go, 
a ftep further, and call the force ofcohefion, for inftance, an attraction, we 
- Mean nothing more than that the effec@t refembles the efle& of an attraction, 
or pulling towards us with our hand.” 


_ Thefe are judicious remarks, which will affift the ftudent’s concep- 
tions, as he accompanies Dr. Black in his illuftrations of the Newto- 
nian, or received, theory of chemical affinity. His firf illuftration of 
that theory is to this purpofe : 
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«« As chemical attractions or affinities act in fuch a manner, as to difpofe 
the minute and invifible sg of one fubfance, to feparate from one 
another, and unite themlelves fev erally to the minute and invifible particles 
of another iubi.ance, it follows, as a neceflary confequence, that the a/- 
traction of cohesion isan antagoniit to them, or counteracts them more or le(s 
in all caies. When a lump of iron, for example, is thrown into nitrous or 
muriatic acid, there is a powerful chemical attraction, which di!poles the 
parts of the jron, and thole of the acid, to unite together. But it is evident 
that the cohefion of the parts of the iron with one another is in oppotition 
to their union with tho/e of the acid; and were not their attraction for the 
acid particles {ironger than their cohefion with one another, the iron cou!d 
not be diflolved. It is fironger, however, and the confequence ts the diflo- 
lution of the iron.” 


To the do&trine meant to be eftablifhed by this remark, the editor 
makes no objection. He objects, however, and we think with rea- 
fon, to the incautious ule of the words ffronger and weaker, in fuch 
{peculations as thefe, though he fupports his objegftion by one argu- 
ment, which ts furely inconclufive. 


‘In employing thefe words as exprefling the qualities of chemical attrac- 
tions, we muti be careful not to ule them precifel y in the fame w ay as in 
mechanics, ‘The word stronger muft be ufed merely as an expref flion Of free 
valence, but not as expre fling a mealurable quantity, to which we give the 
name zaiensity, otherwile we fhall run the ritk of mitake in our conceptions 
of thofe quantities. Aquafortis feparates the parts of iron, and we ‘exprefs 
this, by iaying that the attraction of iron for aquafortis is ttronger than the 
‘cohefive attraction of its own parts. We fay the fame thing of potafh— 
and we lay that the attraction of aquafortis for potath is fironger than its at- 
traction for iron, becaule potath feparates aquafortis from iron. Theie ex- 
pref ons might oblige us to fay, that the cohef ive force of iron is lels than 
that of potath, did we not know the contrary.” 


But this confequence does not follow. 
If we fay that the attraClion of aquafortis for the particles of iron is 
fironger than the cohefive attraction of thefe particles for each other, 
and that the attraction of aquafortis for potafh is ftronger than the at- 
traction of aquafortis for iron, we muft indeed admit that the attrac- 
tion of aquafortis for potath is much ftronger than the coh: five attrace 
tion of the particles of iron for each cther, but by no means that the 
cohefion of the particles of potafh is Sunt iger than the cohelion of 
the particles of iron. A fly may be killed by a ftroke more than fuf- 
ficiént to kill a man; but we cannot thence infer that a man is more 
eafily killed than a fly. Probably the profefior meant to fay, that if 
the words firenger and weaker be ufed in chemiftry as in o echanics, 
the cohefion of the compound of acid and alkati, fhould be ftronger 
than the compound of acid and iron ; whereas the compound formerly 
known by the name of calcother, is ext remely coherent, spe nitre €X- 
tremely friable; Whether even this argument be abfolutély conclu- 
five, feems to us doubtful; but he has fufficiently proved by other 
arguments, that 
Prevalence 
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Prevalence is all that we fhould conceive to be exprefied by the word 
fironger; and this rather arifes from the peculiar mode of action, than from 
the greater intenfity. Perhaps there is nothing in many of thoie chemical 
chan; res analayous to what we call refiftance and counteraction in mechas 
nics. We fee, indeed, fome cafes in which we cannot doubt if, as inthe 
prevention of vaporifation (and perhaps of conge!lation, im fome cafes) by 
external pretiure.’ 

Dr. Black, in his illuftration of the theory, remarks, in the nex 
place, with regard to the attraction under confideration, that when 
two bodies unite by chemical affinity, they are each of them divided 
into particles of fuch extreme minutenefs, that the utmoft efforts of 
jmagination cannot form an idea of it. He proves, in the moft fatis- 
factory manner, that a fingle grain of filver may, in this way, os di- 
vided into much more than eighteen millions of fenfible parts; and 
this, he fays, is nota fingular example, as we have reafon to ‘think 
that a fimilar divifion takes place in all cafes. His third remark, in 
illuftration of the theory, is that 


‘ The influence or energy of chemical attraction reaches only to an ex- 
ccedingly fma!! diftance round the particles of bodies, a diltance fo ex- 
tremely {mall, that it is not perceptible; and, if we tr uft our fen‘es, no 
action feems to take place until th € part ticles come into the clofef contact.” 


Thefe remarks are followed by fome beautiful canons or rules for 
the practice of chemiftry, and by fome reafonings on the nature of 
ele nas attractions or exchanges, which are finely illuftrated by a com- 
parifon with fome of the phenomena of magnetifm. This compari- 
fon is made by the editor, who concludes the doétrine of chemical 
affinity with fome general reflections, which we earneftly recommend 
to the attentive perufal of every ftudent of phyfical fcience—the me- 
chanical philofopher as wel: as the chemift. Were they indeed duly 
attended to, we fhould not be datly impofed upon by vain attempts to 
align the real powers of nature, to account for all motion by impul- 
on, and to prove the exiftence of ethers and atmofpleres only be- 
caufe we fuppofe e them necefiary to the phenomena of gravit tion, elec- 
tricity, magnetifm, and chemical combination. The obvious ten- 
dency of theft fpeculations is to withdraw our attention from mind to 
matter, and make us build fyitems of atheifm on vague and ground- 
lefs hypothefes. We know that the areat bodies of nature tend to- 
wards each other with a force inverfely, as the fquares of the dif- 
tances; and we know likewife that 2quafertis (nitric acid) has a ten- 
dency to combine with the part ticles of iron, and a fill greater t 
dency to combine with thole of potall h; but, though we may all 
te # thoufand hypothefes, we can ailign no other real caufe for any © f 
* phenomena, but that fuch is the will of the Author of Nature. 
re only explanation to be received of a chemical phenomenon,” 
fied Dr. Robitfon, ‘‘ is, to fhew thet it is a cafe of a more gene- 
ral phenomenon already known. It is thus only that even a mecha- 
nical phenomenon is explained.”” And we may add, that he, who 
hunting 
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hunting for saufes, inftead of inveftizating /aws, derives thought and 
intelligence from chemical affinity, as well as he, who endowing the 
material world with real power, fuppofes it to move like a clock*, in- 
dependent of its maker, can have no ideas affixed to the terms which 
he employs. Under his management, 

“ Philofophy, that lean’d on Heaven before, 

<< Shrinks to ker fecond caufe, and is no more.” 

We have now accompanied our ingenious author through that part 
of his work, in which he developes the general principles of chemif- 
try. _ Previous to his application of thefe principles to the analyfis of 
the various bodies with which we are furrounded, he lays before his 
readers a full and perfpicuous account of the chemical apparatus by 
which fuch analyfis is moft conveniently made. As that account is 
hardly fufceptible of abridgement, we muft content ourfelves with 
beftowing on it very genera! praife. “It containsindeed much inftruc- 
tion, not to the chemift only, but alfo to the diftiller, the glafs- 
blower, and indeed to every man who has occafion to make-ufe of 
fire, and wifhes to be free from the inconveniences of {moke and the 
danger of fuffocation. Mixt wich this inftruction, thofe who are not 
deeply converfant with the fcience, will find fome details that cannot 
but amufe them; ° and the claffical fcholar, when he reads of the ef- 
fects which different applications of heat produce on glais, wil! be al- 
moft tempted to give credit to Petronius’s account of the artift, ** qui 
vitrea vafa fecit tenacitatis tanta, ut non magis quam aurea vel ar- 
genta, frangerentur.” 

Dr. Black begins his analyfis of nature with obferving, that if the 
effvéts of heat and mixture, the two great inftruments in the hands of the 
chemift, were in every individual body altogether peculiar to itfelf, the 
chemical ftudy of nature would be endlefs. “ But there are certain clafles 





* Nothing can be conceived more impertinent than this comparifon of 


the univerle to a clock, which, however, has miiled men of :ound heads 
and good principles. The clock-maker is not the efficient caule of the 
moving of the c:eck; but that force with which, by the laws of nature, 
heavy bodies tend towards the centre of the earth, or elafiic bodies tend to 
unbeiid themfelves. The materials of the clock, and the laws of nature are 
both furnifhed to the artift, who does nothing more than adapt the one to 

he other, fo as that certain motions fhall be produced. The motions, 
asda are produced not by him but by gravitation or elafiicity ; and 
they will be continued by thefe forces, as long as they fhall be exerted, 
and the materials of theclock fhall be in a capacity to be moved. Neither 
the materials of the univerfe, nor the laws by which it moves, were fur- 
nifhed to the Creator; and were he tochange or recall.the volition by which 
bodies were firft moved, according to certain laws, every thing would be 
at refit, or move in fome other direction; or, were he to reeall the volition 
by which the urdverfe was brought into being, it would be infiapUly anni- 
hilated. So true is il, that, in God, we lve, and move, and have our 


being. 
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of natural fubflances, on which heat and mixture produce effedts fo 
fimilar, that one of them may be taken as the reprefentative of all the 
reft,”’ Thefe are, 1, The ‘Salts 2dly, The Earths; 3dly, The in- 
reg Subfiances; atly, The Metals ; and sthly, The Waters. 


« Thefe claffes,” fay he, “‘ take in a great part of the materials of which 
a animal and vegetable fubliances are copanededs But yet there are 
fome of thefe materials that do not, on a firlt confideration, ealily finda 
place in any of thefe claffes. And befides this, the animal and vegetable 
fubfiances are compounded in fuch a particular manner, that they have 
fome chemical qualities peculiar to themfelves. For thefe reafons, it is 
proper ¢ and necellary to take a chemical view of the vegetable and animal 
{ubfiances, after the five claffes already mentioned neue. been contidered ; 
and this fall accordingly be done in the end of this courfe. 

« It may be thought, perhaps, that we fhall be guilty of an omiffion, if 
we do not conftitute aclafs of airs or GAsses as they are now called. 
But there is no neceflity for conftituting fuch a clafs ; and even the pro- 

riety of it may be called in quetiton. 

«“ Thefe gales are acknowledged to be various kinds of matter combined 
with latent heat, or the matter of heat, the calorigue of the French chemifts. 
And why fhould fubiiances of fuch different natures be affembled into one 
clafs? For this reafon alone that they were [are] combined with latent heat, 
and thereby reduced to a form or condition to which many other bodies can 
be reduced by it. We might as well think of clailifying the objects of che- 
mifiry into thofe that are hot and thofe that are cold, as into thofe that are 
folid and thofe that are fluid, which would be vety improper, when it is in 
our power to make the fame body hot or cold, or {folid or fluid. It muft be 
contefled that we have not been able hitherto to deprive fome of the gafes 
of thetr latent heat, and to reduce them to a condenfed fiate, without com- 
bining them with other matter; but this is certainly in our power with 
regard to others; and means may poilibly be hereafter difcovered for cons 
denfing them all. But whether this fhould fueceed or not, there is no reas 
fon for ailembling, into one clafs, fubflances which are in fa@Q more dif 
fimilar in their chemical properties than any fubfiances that we know, 
and refemble each other only in a quality, almoft purely mechanical, (theie 
elaftic fluidity) merely becaule they derive this form from heat combined 
in them.” 


To this reafoning, and to the clafiification, in fupport of which it is 
urged, many objections will be made by the French chemifts and 
their followers. “ Thefe men commence their /y//ems with a confideras 
tion of the elementary fubftances, of which all bodies are compofed, 
and then proceed to fhew how, by their various combinations with 
one another, they give rife to all the productions of nature. Such an 
arrangement has, at firft view, a very fimple, as well as fcientific, ap~ 
pearance, and is likely to be admired by every fevere logician; yet it 
may be queftioned, Whether it be the beft arrangement for a courfe of 
lectures, intended to inftru@ novices in the elements of the fcience. 


“« I recollect, fays Dr, 8 obifon, a converfation which I had with Dr. 
Black, and Dr. jas mes Hutton , foon.after the appearance of M. Lavoifier’s 


{ketch of a feientific , atpange ment of chemical objects. I was telling him 
how highly I was pleafed with that arrangement, on account of the happy 


train 
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train of fynthetic ded: se 1 which it enabled M. Lavoitier to carry through 
the whole of the chemical! hifiory of bodies. ry 

f That, faid Dr. Black. is the very thing.I diflike it for. Chemifiry i 18 

not yet a icience. We are very far from the knowledge of firft principles, 

We fhould avoid every thing that has the pretenfions of a full fyftem. The 
whole of chemical icience fhou! d, as yet, be analytical, like Newton’s op- 
fies: and we fhould obtain the connecti ng principle, i in the form ofa gene- 
ral lw, at the very exd of our indu ction, as the reward ofour labour. You 
blamed, and in my opinion: § juitly, De la Grangés Mechanique Analytique, for 
being the very oppofite to a r “al analytic al’ p ocels ; for adopting , as the 
Bi esenial propoiition, as. a firlt principle, a theorem, w bich mn fact is 
nothing more than a fagacious oblervation of an univerfal fact, difcoverable 
Sriderd } mm every ah hkn ical phenomenon ; but {till not a_ principle, but the 
gmathematical, and net the p hyfical retult ‘of all our induciions. This is not 
a fundamental! theorem, fit for inftru€ting a novice in the {cience, but for 
adepts alone. The cale ts the fame in chemiliry. 

«© But this ts not ihe ¢ yieateit fault in the arrangement, which fets ont 
from the conititution of the at iofphere. In order to get the proofs on which 
the validity of this firft principle mutt entirely reit, we muit fall to wor 
with a nuinber of co mplex, very complex fubftances, of which we kiited Ww 
nothin fe and whofe modes of action are among the moft mylierious t! ngs 
in che mitiry 5 ; and the conclufions which we mu! ‘t draw, require a tteadi- 
nefs and inteninefs of thought which very few po! je(s,——which a beginner in 
philofophical inve Rigation « cannot poillibl; potiefs. It is by no me sans fair to 
appeal to a Lavoifier, a Cavendihh, or a Berthollet, or any other great che- 
milt, for the clearnefs of the evidence. They are not the proper judges 
Lay it before a fenfible metailurgift, ignorant of chemiftry. Atl this man 
whether he fees the incontrov ertidle fire e of the proof. When I take the 
matter in this light, I afirm that, even to a . philofopher, the proofs of the 
fundamental propofitions, which have been acquie{ced in by the authors of 
this arrangement, are very fcanty, very flight, and very refined. This isa 
fanit in a tyftem publithed for the inflruction of the ignorant, and in the 
preient day, itisa very great fault. There is juft now a rage for fyfiem,— 
for comple le fyfi em. We have got fucha high conceit of our know! ‘ledge, 
that we cannot be pleafed with a fyfiem wh ich acknowledges any imper- 
feétion: It muft not leave one open link: It muft not leave any thing un- 
explained. And I fee italways happen, that if the application of a {vfiem, 
to the explanation of ‘phenomena, be very comprehentive, leaving no blanks, 
and if the ex xpaanation have fome sealbitty, this catches the fancy ,—it 
dazzles the underfianding. Nay, we think if impotli ble that a principle 
that is fale can tally with fo many we La cae his feeming coincidence 
is confidered asa proof of its validily; and we are no longer folicitous about 
the direct proofs adduced in the beginning. I have often heard fuch argu- 
ments for what I knew to be great nonienfe. This kind of authority, ac- 
cruing foa theo ry from its {pecious and extenfive application to }) s\henomena, 
is always bad ; and, with mere beg ginners in philofophy, it is doing them an 
irreparable hurt. It nourtihes that itch for theory, and 1t makes them unfo- 
licitous about the firft foundations of it;—thus it forms in their minds the 
worfi of all philofophical habits. 

« Tam refolved to go on in a yery different way. I fubfcribe to almoft 
all M. Lavoificr’s doéirines; and I will teach them all: and I affirm, that [ 


fall teach them with an impretflion of their truth which his method can never 
make, 
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make. My ftudents fhall get all thefe dofirines piece-meal ; every one of 
them, by fteps which thall be « quite ealy and confident, bec nate they {hail 
be acquainted with every fubttance before I empl. oy its phenomena as 

roofs. Each of M. Lavoiiier’s doctrines {hall arife in courfe, asa {mall and 
obvious addition to the properties of {ome jub{tance already known. Then 
{ thall carry the fiudent back, and thew him that the influence of our new 
difcovery extends alio to thoie fublfiances which we had been confidering 
before. Thus, all the du@rines will be had eafily, familiarly, and with con- 
fidence in their trath. 

«J even think that this method will be more pleafant,—the novelties, 
or reformations, being diftributed over the whole courle. - And it will have 
yet another advantage: It will make the fiudent ac qpasted with the che- 
miftry of former years, which is far from being unworthy of the attention 
of philofophers. Newton, Stahl, Margraat, Cramer, Scheele, Bergmann, 
were geniules not below the cemmeon level. But the perfon who learns 
chemitiry by Lavoitier’s {cheme may remain ign oran t of all that was done 
by former chemitts, and uni ible to read their e xcel lent writi ings. 

«* Such, fays Dr. Robifon, was very n early t he, manner in which my ex- 
cellent preceptor exprefied his fentiments on the occafion that I mentioned 
above, and at feveral ¢ ather times. I cannot but think that he had muci& 
reafon for wont he faid. The pro ofs which were acguiciced in at that 
time were very {canty inde ‘ed, and ve ry We sfined, unlels they were deduced 
from known pri ope rttes of fubftances, which can be familiar only to an adept 
in chemiliry; and the ee boldne!s with which the chemilts applied 
them to the moft com plicate d phenomena, and the authority with which 
our acquiefceace was demande d, were difguiting, partic ularly io a man of 
Dr. Black’s ferupulous caution, which fearcely ever allowed him to hazard 


, » “to %2 
a Con) eclure., 


But, had the cafe been otherwife; had Lavoifier’s theory been as 
well eftablifhed then as it ts now, ftill we muft be of opinion, that 
Dr. Black’s propofed method of teaching his do&rines would have 
been more entertaining, and much more fatisfactory to novices, efpe- 
wally if illuftrated by experim ents, than the fynthetical method, 

i Scientia. quz aliis tanquam tela pertexanda traditur, eadem me- 
thodo (fi fieri poteft) animo alterius eft infinuenda, qua primitus in- 
venta* ;” and furely no man will pretend that difcoveries in chemiftry 
are to be made by fynthetical reafoning. 

The proper bufinefs, therefore, of him who is defirous to give a 
fair view of the work before us, is to inquire, whether the author has 
fulfilled his promife ; w hether he has really t taught Lavoifier’s doc- 
trines, and taught them with that imprefiion of their truth which the 
analytic method is unqueftionably calculated to make. As our 
limits will not admit of our exhibiting all thefe doctrines as they arife 
in the courfe of fuch an inveftigation, we fhal! confine ourfelves c hieBy 
to the theovy of combuftion, the moft important part of the fcience; ad- 
verting, however, as we proceed to Dr. Black’s difcovery of fixed air, 
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(carbonic acid gas,) and whatever elfe may be neceflary to make the 
developement of. the theory intelligible. 

Our author then, after defcribing {alts in general, and enumerating 
the qualities common to them all, clafles them into genera and ({pecies, 
The genera are three: 1, ALKALINE SALTS, comprehending the ve- 
getable alkali (potath,) the fo/fil alkali (foda,) and the valatile alkali 
(ammonia); 2. AciD sAL'Ts, comprehending fix fpecies, viz. the 
vitriohe or fulphuric acid, the nitric, the muriatic, the acetous, the tar- 
tarous, acids, and the doracic acid, of which the {pecific name is here 
fedative falt; and, 3. The compouNpD or NEUTRAL SALTS, com- 
prehending eighteen fpecies, which are fcientifically arranged in a 
table, and of which fourteen are chemically analyfed. At the con- 
clufion of this analyfis we have a copious and accurate table of the 
various names by which the feveral falts are diftinguifhed by different 
chemiits. ‘This table muft prove extremely ufeful to the ftudent, as 
an attentive perufal of it will render the works of paft ages as intel- 
ligible to him as thofe of the prefent. 

The firft of the acid falts which Dr. Black analyfes is the vitrioli¢ 
(fulphuric) acid. This fubftance was for fome time deemed the bafis 
of fulphur; and indeed, our author clearly fhews, that fulphur refults 
from a mixture of the acid and charcoal, or any other inflammable 


body. He mentions various proceffes for thus obtaining fulphur, and 
then adds: 


« In thefe proceffes the acid undergoes a most remarkable transform- 
ation; for that it is part of the acid, which is thus transformed into fulphur, 
cannot be doubted a moment. When we examine this fulphur, and make 
experiments with-it, we firtd that it has every quality of common fulphur, 
and among the reft, that of being convertible into vitriolic acid by inflam- 
gation of the free air. 

“ On the ob/ervations which I have now related to you, Dr. Stahl found- 
eda body or fyfiem of very precife and per{picuous doctrines, whole in- 
fluence connected all the great and important phenomena in chemiftry, 
Obferving that the mixture of vitriolie acid with every inflammable fub- 
fiance, produced the fame fulphur, and that the fubitance was no longer ine 
flammable, he interred, with great propriety, that all inflammables imparted 
one and the fame fubitance to the acid: Moreover, as thoie bodies re- 
fembled {each other) only in inflammability, and as none but inflammables 
produced fulphur with this acid, he has properly concluded, that the thing 
thus imparted was the caufe or principle of inflammability. He called it 
the Purociston. Mazeriam et jrincipium ignis, (fays he,) ego phlogiston ape 


; fellare incept ; nempe, Ue igniscibile, inflammabile, directé atque eminentur ad 


calorem suscipiendum habile, frincifium. Adding this to any body that attraéts 
it, renders it inflammable; and taking it away, renders it uninflammable, 
Inflammation is its diffipation ; therefore, the remains are uninflammable. 
It may alfo be taken away by another body which attraéis it more {trongly 5 
‘and this transference is not accompanied by inflammetion. 

** Such is the famous doétrine of Stahl; and its immediate and interefling 
‘confequences explain all the operations of metallurgy. It was received 
with great applaufe ; aud Germany became the great ichool of chemiliry- 


But 
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But a great number of important difcoveries, which have been 
made by the Enelifh and foreign chemilts, have occafioned the pheno- 
mena refulting from the mixture of vitriolic acid with inflammable 
matter, to be now received in a different light. During every pro- 
cefs of this kind by which fulphur is formed, 


«« There is extricated from the materials a very great quantity of air, ot 
elaitic aérial matter ; and, on the other hand, when tulphur is changed inte 
acid again by inflammation, a quantity of air, without which it cannot be 
burnt, 1s abforbed, fo as to enter into the compofition of the acid, and make 
up a part of it. It is therefore concluded now, that the vitriolic acid is a 
compound of fulphur and air, and that, when the acid is mixed with inflam- 
mable fubitances, and, by being diftilled with thefe, is converted into ful- 
phurous acid and fulphur, thele changes are not produced by the addition 
of any matter which it receives from the inflammable budy; but that, on 
the contrary, by a deconipofition whick it fuffers, a great quantity of its ait 
being feparated from it by the fuperior attraction of the inflammable body 
for that air, and that part 6f the acid which has loft @ /ortion only of its airs 
becomes, by its redundancy in fu'phur, fulphurous acid, or volatile fuffo- 
cating vitriolic acid; while that portion, which lofes the whole of its air, 
becomes perfec falphur. On the other hand, when fulphur is fet on fire 
and made to burn, and by inflammation is converted into acid, it unites 
with a part of the air which is in conta¢t with its flame, and which is ne- 
veffary to the inflammation, and by uniting wiih, or attracting to itlelf, this 
air, it becomes vitriolicacid again.” 

Thus is Stahl’s doctrine of phlogifton proved to be a groundilefs 
and ufelefs hypothefis ; for that a quantity of air is abforbed by ful« 
phur, when converted into acid by inflammation, and that an equal 
quantity of air is extricated, when the acid is converted into fulphut 
by the action of inflammable fubftances, are facts incontrovertible« 
But what is this air? and whence is it derived? 

To thefe queftions a fatisfactory anfwer was firft given by Scheele, 
whom our author characterifes as ** one of the moft penetrating, ju- 
dicious, and accurate chemitts” that ever lived. By fome experiments 
made with hepar fulphuris, ((ulphuret of potafh), this illuftrious max 
difcovered that the air of our atmofphere is not homogeneous, and that 
of any quantity of it, little more than a fourth part has a difpofition 
to unite with fulphur, either when expofed to it in the form of hepar 
fulpburis, or when fulphur is burnt init. The refiduum hecalled foul 
air; and Dr. Prieftley, who, much about the fame time, and without 
having had any communication with Scheele, made the fame difco- 
very, called it phlogifticated ait. He was induced to give it this nameg 
by conceiving it to be atmofpheric air, fuperfaturated with phlogi/ong 
which the chemifts had not yet feen fufficient reafon to give up. 


« But although his opinion was adopted by the moft intelligent chemifts 
of Europe, it is now found to be a miltake. The {pecific gravity of this 
phlogifticated air was accurately afcertained,” whence it was found, that, 
if Prieftley’s hs pothetis be admitted, phlogifion mutt be a fubiiance which 
diminishes the weight of the bodies with which it unites; a conclufion alto- 

1 gether 
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gether inadmufibie.. “ Moreover, continues our author, experiments wére 
afterwards made, which completely refuted Dr. Priefiley’s opinion, He 
had himtelf difcovered a method of purifying air from every thing that cou'd 
be fuppoied | phiogifton ; and the air fo purified, } he called clef hlogisticated air, 
Now, if Scheele’ $ eX periments be made on hepar fulphuris, expo!'ed to this 
alr, the dephlogifticated air is completely abforped, leaving no reliduum.” 


The reader, who is in any degree converfant in the writings of 
modern chemists, mult, by this time, perceive Lavoilicr’s theory of 
combuittion beginning to dawn upon him; and though he, who is an 
abfolute ftraiger to ae fcience, cannot yet dic ern. clearly to what 
thefe difquifitions lead, he muft furely be more fully convinced even 
by our abftract, than i could have been by fyntheticai reafoning, 
that the atmofphere is not a homogeneous body, and that part, and 
only a part of it, combines with fulphur during the procels of com- 
buttion. Farther hight is thrown upon ‘that “proc efs in our author’s 
account of the preparation of the nitric acid, 


Having fhewn that nitre is a compound, confifting ef an acid and 
an alkali, and that it is eafily decompounded, fo-as to obtaia either of 


its component parts in a pure ftate, he details, with his wonted per- 
fpicuity, the ufual proceis for obtaining the nitric acid, during which 
a great quantity of air, or elaftic vapour, is exiricated. Dr. Scheele 
taking notice of this, heid above the red-hot nitre a bit of charcoal, 
and obferved it to burn with a dazzling flame. 


« RecolleGling his experiments with Aepar sulphuris, in which it appeared 
that only a part of our atmofpheric air will fupport flame and combuliion; 
and now, obierving that this vapour from nitre fupporied it in an eminent 
degree 7 it itruck his i imagination, that this might be the on/y part of atmo- 
{pheric air fit for this purpdfe, and eminentl) fit, becaule unmixed with the 
reft. It immediately occurred to him to try the effect of this air on 4¢ par 
sulphuris. Hee xpelled it from nitre in a {mall retort, by a firong red haat: 
and collected it ina jar. Now, pulting a quantity of hejie ar sulphu rts into 
this air, as he had before done, into common air, he found that it was cwiholly 
absorbed, and this with great expedition. He was now fully convinced 
that our atmo{phere confifis of two airs, one of which funports flame, and 
appeared to him to be a conftituent part of fire. He therefore called it 
FIKE-AIR, Which his tranflators have changed into EMPYREAL ark.” It 
is the DEPHLOGISTICATED AIR Of Priefiley, and has been called by other 
philofophers vivax arr, becaufe it fupports animal lile. 

‘“¢ From a collective view of thefe fa@s, it would feem that the same air 
which is contained in nitrous acid, is alfo contained in the fulphuric. Far- 
ther, as the fulphuric acid ap pears to differ from fulphur in nothing but the 
combination with this air, it feems to derive its acidity from it: for we find, 
that nothing more is necelfary for converting fulphur into fulphuric acid, 
but the abiorption of vital air in inflammation, and that it will abforb it 
completely. Analogy fhould lead us, in like manner, to fuppole that the 
nitric acid derives its acidity from the fame fource—f{iom vital air,—and 
confilis of vital air united toa ce tain bafis, which may be conlidered as 
the characteriitic radical of nitrous acid, as fulphur i is of vitr. tic. 

“ Thele confiderations, jomed to ma ig others of the fame hind, have m- 
duced M. Lavoitlier to contider vital air as the caufe of acidity, and to call 
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it oxvgen gas. We thal! find the proofs of this general property of vital airs 
multiplying on all hands ‘as we advance. There is no acid fubftanée from 
which we cannot obtai muth pure vital air; and the weight of the air ob- 
tained is equal to that lofi by the acid. — All compounds indeed are ‘not acid, 
or four to the t tafte; but albhave cheribal properties analogous to thole of 
the undoubted acids. I, the efere; admit the propriety of ihe name oxvpenous 
gas, and fhall ufe it without hetitation in the rett of this-courle.’ 


We have new advanced far in that analytical procefs, through 
which Dr. Black, ftep by ftep, conduéts his reader to a full view of 
Lavoifier’s theory of combuftion. Before he enters upon the analyfis 
of inflammable fubf{tances, where only he could find ano pportunity, 
without deviating from his plan, of exhibiting that theory with all its 
bearings, he finds it expedient to analyfe the EARTHS, Thole he 
divides into genera and (pecies. ‘The genera are five, viz.: 41. Ihe 
ALKALINE, or abforbent earths; 2. The pLastic earths. cotninonly 
called argillaceous ox clayey; 3. The HARD earths, or ftones; 4. The 
FUSIBLE; and, 5. The ‘FLEexiBbe earths. There are, however, 
feveral earths or earthy {ubttances, now wel] known to every chemift, 
for an account of which the reader will Jook in vain through Dr: 
Black’s divifions and fubdivifions of thefe bodies ;' and, indeed, the 
perufal of this part cf his work afforded us much lefs fatisfaction, or 
fatisfaction more allayed, than that of any other. 

It is introduced to the reader’s attention with a curfory account of 
fume fafhionable theories of the cach, which, to fay the leaft of it, is 
fuperfiuous, efpecially as the author does not pafs upon thofe theories 
that degree of cenfure, which would certainly have becomie a man of 
his rank and-charater in the republic of letters. Be fays, indeed, 
that ‘* they are all conjeciures, nf liable to great objections ;” but 
he might have'called them impious cor} je€tures, and not more in pious 
than préfumptuous and abfurd. Had he perufed that part of Bentley’s 
fermons at Boyle's lectures, which relates to the conftitution of the 
uniyerfe, {and as it is well known to have been revifed, if it was nét 
written by Newton, the firft philofopher of the age might perufe it 
with advantage), he would have difcovered, that in the opinion of him, 
whom he is proud to call his matter, the fabrication of worlds by the 
prefent laws.of nature, without the immediate agency of mind, is an 
attempt as inconfiftent with the fpirit of true philotophy, as it 1s with 
the firft principles of true religion, ‘* The very idea of a theory of 
the earth, as we have elfewhere* obferved, is ridiculous; and ‘had 
Buffon, or Dr. Hutton, gravely defcribed all the events which have 
taken place thefe thoufand years in the planet Saturn,” we fhould have 
as confidently expected truth from that defcription, as fiom their 
philojephical accounts, ** how the heavens and the earth rofe out of 
chaos,” 

Even of the various kinds of earthy fubftances, which properly 
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come under the examination of the chemift, the account whieh js 
here given is often meagre, It is fuch as we fhould have looked for 
in a courfe of lectures on natural hiftory, rather than ina fyftem 
of chemical fcience ; and were we to abftra&t from it the analyfis of 
the alkaline earths,—lime and maguefa,—the remainder would furely 
be unworthy of Dr. Black. That analyfis, however, would alone be 
fufficient to place any man high in the ranks of fcience; for, as the 
editor truly obferves, it is one of the firft models of philofophical in- 
veftigation that have appeared fince the optics of Newton. It was 
by this analyfis, that, when yet a young man, our author difcovered 
the gas, to which he gave the name of fixed air; and the difcovery is 
confefledly his own, no foreign chemift, as far as we know, haying 
ever endeavoured to fnatch it from him: It is ** too long a ftory,” 
as he modeftly exprefles himfelf, to be here inferted entire ; and it 
would fuffer greatly by any abridgment. At the conclufion of it, he 
fays, 

«« Here a new, and perhaps boundlefs, field feemed to open before me, 
We know not how many different airs may be thus contained in our at- 
mofphere, nor what may be their feparate properties. This particular kind 
has evidently very curious and important ules. It renders mild and falutary 
ihe moft acrid and obfiructive fubitances that we know. I fully intended 
to make this air, and fome other elaftic fluids which frequently occur, the 
fubjeét of ferious ftudy. But my attention was then forcibly turned to other 
objects. A load of new officia] duties was then laid on me, which divided 
my attention among a great variety of objects*.” 


The fubject was taken up by other chemifts, fuch as Dr. Mac- 
bride, Dr. Prieftley, the Honourable Mr. Cavendifh, and Lavoifier 
with his affociates, who, on the bafis of Dr. Black’s two great difco- 
veries, built the modern fyftem of pneumatic chemifiry. Having ob- 
ferved that all inflammable fubftances, when burnt in air, produce a 
great quantity of this gas, and diminifh the quantity of the air in 
which they burn; and reflecting, that charcoal is the only principle 
common to all fuch fubftances, Lavoifier aflumed charcoal for the 
radical or characteriilic ingredient of this acid gas. 


«« But, as common charcoal, from whatever fubftance we obtain it, con- 
tains an earthy uninflammable part, M. Lavoifier defires it to be under- 
ftood, that it is the pure inflammable part only that he confiders as the radi- 
cal of fixed air; and to diftinguifh this from any compound, he ufes the 
word carsone. Heconfiders fixed air, therefore, as a compound of oxygen 
and cardove, in the fame manner as the vitriolic acid is confidered by him as 
compounded of oxygen and fulphur. And, as he calls this the {ulphurie 
acid, he calls fixed air the cAaRBoNIc aciDp. He has made fome very in- 
genious experiments, which feem to demonfirate this compofition. I there- 
fore readily adopt his denomination of carbonic acid as extremely proper, 
indicating the nature of the fubftance.” 





* « Dr. Black was at this time eleted profefior of medicine and ehe 
Miliry in the univerfity of Glafgow. Editor.” 
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Dr. Black having analyfed the earthy fubftances, and thrown out 
many hints ufeful to the manufaéturers of glafs, porcelain, and facti- 
tious gems, proceeds to the analyfis of the inflammable bodies. 


« By the inflammation of a body, is meant a rapid deftruction and change, 
which it fuffers when expofed to the a¢lion of heat and air at the fame time ; 
which change is attended with the emiflion of a great quantity of heat and 
light, and ends in a total lofs or privation of the quality of inflammability. 
When the general effects of heat were formerly explained to you, fome 
notice was taken of the phenomena of inflammation, and of the general na- 
ture of this clafs of bodies. And the opinions whieh formerly prevailed, as 
well as thofe which now prevail concerning the nature of it, were briefly 
fiated, and have fince been more fully explained to you occafi onally. 

« After I had difcovered the particular nature of the carbonic acid, and 
had fhewn that {ome of it is produced by the action of air and burning fuel 
on one another, and alfo by the breathing of amimals, I fuppoted that it was 
formed by the union of common air with a quantity of the phlogifton of the 
chemi tts, the exifience of which was not doubted at that time. And I fup- 
po! fed that atmofpherical air had (has) a firong tendency to unite with this 
principle, and to feparate it on many occafions from other bodies. This opi- 
nion was adopted by Dr. Priefiley ‘and others, who, by more accurate ex- 
periments, difcovered the diliinétion between carbonic acid gas and azotic 


gas.” 

Our author gives here a fhort view of theories of inflammation, ex- 
cogitated by Crawford and Scheele, which, though we have not room 
to ‘infert It, we reeommend to the attentive perufal of our readers, 
He then fays, 


« IT muft now make you acquainted with fome other opinions which have 
been more lately imagined, and which are of a quite oppofite and contrary 
nature toall thole I have yet explained. The principal author of the firit of 
thefe new opinions, is MN. Lavoifier. He remarks, that although it has been 
hitherto f{uppoled by the chemitts, that a fubtile kind of matter js feparated 
from bodies during their inflammation, no perfon has been able to exhibit 
this common {ubftance by itfelf, or to thew that the body, which was fup- 
pofed to tuliain this lois of matter, fuffered any diminution of its weight. 
Juft the reverfe appears. Among the numerous experiments which have 
been made of late upon different kinds of sérial fluids, feveral have been 
made by M. Lavoifier, in which the inflammable bodies were expoled to 
the aciton of measured quantities of air, in clofe veffels. They were burnt in 
part, and pie. was lolt or gained by the whole apparatus. This was 
weighed with moft {crupulous accuracy before and after the infla immation. 
But the inflammable body was found to have gained a quantity of weight 


proportioned to the quantity that had been burnt. » Moreover, the air was 


found to be diminifhed both in bulk and in weight. That a quantity had 
been abforbed by the burning body, or had fomehow difappeared, was 
evinced by opening the yef ffels under water. The water ruihed in, and 
occupied the room of the abforbed air. The fpecific gravity of the remain- 
der being examined and compared with the diminution of room, it appeared 
that the air remaining alfo weighed lefs than the air before inflammation ; 

and laftly, it was found that the lofs of weight in the air was exactly equal 


to the augmentation of weight in the remains of the inflammable body.” 
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From thefe facts Lavoifier inferred, that, during combuftion, the 
inflammabie body, fo far from lofing any thing, receives a confiderable 
addition. of matter, which is now ftrongly ‘combined with it, and, 
during that combination, produces a total change in its nature and 


qualities, making it appear a fub{tance of a quite different kind from 
what it was before. 


«* The matter thus combined with the inflammable body is fuppofed to 
be the batis or ponderable part of vital air. This air, Lavoifier confiders 
as a compound of this matter and the matter of heat, or calori igue, Which 
ere. is fo combined eat the other matter, as to give it the form of an 
elaftic fluid, not condenfable by cold, like the vapour > of water, but requi- 
ring the application of (ane Bree ry {ubfiance, for which it has a ftronger at- 
traction than for caloric que, An inflammable body is a proper fub{tance ; but 
a certain high temperature is necefiary for enabling them to aét on cach 
other. The bafis of vital air then combines with the inflammable body, 
and the calorique is allowed to efcape, in the fame manner that fixed air is 
allowed to efcape, when a mild alkali combines with an acid.” 


Our author then gives the proofs which convinced Lavoifier and 
his aflociates, that it is really the bafis of oxygen, or the acidifying prin- 


‘ciple, which combines with inflammable bodies during the proceis of 
combuftion ; and adds, that, 


« As to the heat and light which are emitted from thefe bodies during 
their inflammation, or as M. Lavoifier views it, during their combination 
with the bafis of vital air, he fuppofes that it is extricated chiefly, or rather 
folely, from this air, which, tn its aérial ftate, contains it in great quan itity, 
in confequence both of what is neceflary, as latent heat, for its aérial form, 
‘and alfo becaufe in that form it has a very great capacity for heat, requiring 
much of it to elevate its temperature any number of degrees*.” 


Dr. Black ftates candidly the reluctance with which he embraced 
this theory, and the arguments which gradually conquered that reluct- 
ance fo far as to make him acknowledge, that 

‘¢ The difficulties and objecticns to this theory are now become fo 

few and of fo little weight, and the experiments which fupport it are fo 
numerous, direct, and conclufive, that it is gaining the afcendancy 
4 all the others, and becoming the moftt general opinion among the 
chemifts.’’ It has indeed, for many years, been received by almoft 
every chemift of any rqieg. Dr, Prieftley alone excepted, though it is 
univerfally adm sitted, that there are phenomena attending combuttion, 


for which it by no means fatisfaGtorily accounts. 


\t its firft appearance, as Dr. Lobifon obferves, ‘* there were fome 
points that prefented great difficulties, which, however, were got over 
by means of Mr. Cavendifh’s difcovery of the compofition of water.” 
‘Vhat difcovery was communicated by Dr. (now Sir Charles) Blagden 





* This is fuppo fing the matter of light and heat to be the fame; but 
thefe fubftances are now known to be different, and Lavoifier’s theory gives 
no fatisfactory account of the extrication of Ji ght. Rev. 
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to Lavoifier, who, with great addrefs and ingenuity, applied it to his 
theory; and, by inverting the:experiment, and refolving water Into 1s 
conftituent parts, gave to his pr inc ipies an influence a almoft unbounded. 
§till be was very defirous of obtaining, the full: approbation of Dr. 
Black, on whofe doctrine of latcut- heat he was perfectly aware: that 
his own theory of combuttion refted ; and learning that the Doétor 
thought well of his theory, he wrote to him, July 14, 1790, as follows : 


« J’apprends avec une joie in exprimableé que vous voulez bien ‘attacher 
quelque merite_ aux idées que j/ai profeiié le premier contre la dogtrmedu 
pilogiilique. Plus confiant dz ans vos.idées que dans les miennes propres, 
accoutumé a vous regar der camme mon maitre, y ‘elois en defiance, contre 
moi méme (credat Judevs Afeliz) tant que j¢, me luis ecarté, fans votre aveu, 
de Ja route que vous avez fi gloriguement fuivie, . Votre approbation, 
Monfieur, diflipe mes inquieludes, et me donne un nouveau courage. Je 
ne ferai content-jufqu’a ce que les circonliances me permeitent.de vous aller 
porter moi méme le temcignage de mon admutration, et de. me ranger au 
nombre des vos difciples. La revolution gui s’opere en France devant na- 
tureilement rendre inutile une partie de ceux attachés a Pancien adminifira- 
tion, il ef potlible que je jounle du plaifir de la liberté, et le premier uiaye 
que jen ferai fera de voyager, et tw: tout en ‘Angling et a Edinbourg, 
pour vous y voir, pour vous entendre, et profiter de vos legons et de vos 
confeils.” 

Dr. Black wrote (to) him a very plain, candid, and i letter in 
an{wer, exp. refling his acquiefcence in his fyftem. M, Legorenlies an{wers 
this, by prailing in the higheti terms, the elegance of the siyle, the profound- 
nefs of the philof ophy, &c. &c.; and begs leave to infert the letter in the 
Annales de-Chymie. Ur. Black, who had been in very poor {pirits when he 
wrote that letter, and was much difiatisfied with its feeblenefs, was digufted 
with what he now conceived to be artful flattery, and refuied to grant the 
requelt. Yet his letter appeared in that work before his refufal could reach 
Paris. 

This wheedling, in order to fcrew out of Dr. Black an acquiefcence, 
on which he put a high value for the influence which it would have on the 
minds of others, was farely unworthy of Lavoifier. Dr. Black was not-only 
difguited with the flattery, but ferioully « offended with its infincerity ; and 
with a fort of in{fult on his common fenfe, by the fuppotitien that he could 
be fo wheedled, by a man whole fudlications never expretied the {mallett 
deference for ‘his opinions. Far, by this time, Dr. Blaek had read M, La- 
voifiei’s Elements of Chemistry, and the various diflertations by him and M. De 
la Place, publifhed in the memoirs of the academy, His name is not.once 
mentioned even inthe diilertations on the.meatures of heat, where his doctrine 
of Jatent heat is delivered as the refult of M. Lavoifer’s own meditations. 
But {till, notwithfianding ‘the contempt which Dr. Black exprefled fer the 
folly of a man who had tried, by fulfome and infincere ‘flattery, to obtain 
what he had given him unafk od: by teaching all his docirmes, he considered 
the death of ‘Lav oifier as a great lols to the fcience*, He expected much 
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‘“‘ This ornament of France fell a facrifice to the ambition of the very 
men whom he allociated with himfelf in his labours and honours. They 
were al] perfons in ofixe, or national reprefentatives, and, in that character, 
gave their confent (to fay the leaft of it) to his fentence of dgath, But he 
Was rich, and loyal, they were and———,.” 
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from his penetration and found fenfe; and he confidered him as the only 


perfon who could keep his followers right, by checking their precipitant 
manner of proceeding.” 


The following narrative, which Dr. Robifon gives from Profeffor 
Lichtenberg of Gottingen, as it exhibits, in a ftriking point of view, 
the genius of the French, and ts happily contrafted with that of En- 
dlifhmen, will amufe fuch of our readers as may be fatigued with thefe 
chemical details and difquifitions, 


** When the affociation of French chemifts had finifhed their experi- 
ments 6n the compofition and decompofition of water, (from which, as we 
have feen, they could jufily claim no merit,) which filled up all the gaps of 
their fyftem, they had a folemn meeting in Paris, in which Madame Lavo- 
fier, in the habit of a fAriestess, burned on an altar Stabl’s Chemie dogmatica 
et experimentalis fundamenta, {olemn mufic playing a requiem! !  Profeffor 
Lichtenberg remarks, that if Newton had been capable of fuch a childith 
triumph over the vortices of Des Cartes, he could never be fuppoled 
the man who wrote the Principia. 1 might add, fays Profeffor Robifon, 
that if Newton or Black had fo exulted over Des Cartes and Meyer, their 
countrymen would have concluded that they were outof their fenfes. But at 
Paris, every thing becomes a mode, and mutt be fété. Dr. Black’s nice 
fenfe of propriety made the intriguing conduét and arrogant alfumption of 
all merit by the French chemitis extremely offenfive to him, and has pro- 
Bab!y mace lim fo minutely careful to place in full view all the labours and 
difcoveries of the Britifh and Swedith chemifts, particularly thofe of Caven- 
difh and Scheele, which fupplied the great facts on which the ingenious 
doéirine of Lavoifier is eftablifhed.” 


(To be concluded in our next) 


The Hiftory of the Wars which arofe out of the French Revolution; to 
which is prefixed a Review of the Caufes of that Event. By Alex- 
ander Stephens, of the Honourab!e Society of the Middle Temple, 
Efq. gto. 2vols. 3]. 38. Phillips. 1803. 


HE author of the work before us appears deeply impreffed with a 
fenfe of the magnitude of the theme; and, in the preface, pre- 
fents a view of his conception of the fubje&. In his preface alfo, he 
expatiates on the information with which he has been furnifhed. No- 
where, he tells us, has he applied in vain, even thofe with whom he 
has not agreed in® opinion, have furnifhed him with hints, obferva- 
tions, and remarks. ‘* Chiefs” (he fays) ‘* who have fought and gained 
the battles of their country, have not difdained to read and correct my 
account of them.” We give our author credit for his candour in ac- 
knowledging the extent and multiplicity of his fources: fince he there- 
by admits, that he had at leaft an opportunity of acquiring materials, 
confequently that it refted with himfelf, whether he {elected the moft 
important, or difpofed them to the beft advantage. 
The introduction contains an account of the revolutions in “— 
rom. 
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from the time of the Romans to the prefent age: it traces the conquetts 
and inftitutions of Rome, from the formation of the city to the changes 
that were made by the northern conquerors. It gives an account of 
the feudal fyftem, and repeats the common obfervations which for 
the laft half century have been hacknied on that topic ; thence comes 
to the hiftory of France, which our author begins from the times of 
Clovis, and deduces to the reign of her late monarch, ‘* The open 
ing reign of Louis XVI. augured well; but, under his grandfather, 
the feeds of revolution were fown, and the foreign policy of the king 
tended to defeat the benefits that were likely to arife from his domeftie 
adminiftration.” He makes the ufual obfervations on the confe- 
quences of the war between Great Britain and her colonies, and the 
part which France aéted in the conteft. He follows the derangement 
of the finances to the convocation of the notables; the difgrace of 
Calonne ; the adminiftration of Brienne ; and the contefts with the 
parliaments to the recal of Neckar ; and the convocation of the States 
General. 

Before the author proceeds to the acts and meafures of the aflembled 
flates, he traces the progrefs of revolutionaty fentiments in France, 
and accounts for the fpirit and doétrines whieh this unufual convo- 
cation called into action. The caufes of the revolution, enumerated 
by Mr. Stephens, are, the natural progrefs of the human mind; the 
extenfion of letters and philofophy, and individual writers ; and he 
particularifes the principal authors, whofe efforts'tended to revolut 
tionife the minds of the French. In the preceding part of the imtro- 
duction, the author advanced no affertion or remark that can properly 
be qucftioned ; what he has faid is, generally, obvioufly true, and, 
indeed, a mere repetition of what thoufands have written ; but, when 
he comes to the authors who promoted the revolutionary fpirit, we 
can byno means concur in his eftimate. Speaking of Roufleau, hefays, 
** although fond of brilliant paradoxes, and romantic theories, bis pen 
was uniformly devoted to the caufe of virtue, and his writings contributed 
not a little to regulate the {pirit of the times in which he lived.” 
From this fingular remark, we are induced to afk Mr. Stephens, Has 
he read the writings of Rouffeau, when he reprefents them as uni- 
formly friendly to virtue? From his opinion of Rouffeau, we are not 
furprifed at the praifes he beftows on Voltaire, whom he ftyles the 
ready and enlightened friend of humanity. We Anti-jacobins happen 
to have a notion, that the mioft fteady and enlightened friend of hu- 
manity whom the world has known, was the Saviour of mankind ; 
fo impreffed, we cannot admit the avowed reviler of Jefus, and of the 
Chriftian religion, to be the /ready and enlightened friend of humanity, 
This is a fentiment that our author muft allow it 1s natural and con- 
fiftent for us Chriftiane to entertain; at the }fame time, we readily 
admit, that if we were infidels, it would be as natural for us to cele- 
brate the buthanity of Voltaire. Two other enlightened diffeminators 
of the revolutionary fpirit were Dide*ot and D’ Alemigrt. Our author 
7 b 4 might 
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might have, added a.thicd, Weifhawpt, who hadoas much of the new 
light-as any men in France. , He thinks it! would have been happy for 
the mation, if the men of letters had. bien allowed to retain the di- 
tection of the revolutionary {pirit; and, to prove the beneftt that 
would have acc taed from them, he, afferis, that altho gh a {pirit of 
intolerance;and calumny hath gone forth, yet it is @ fad?, aud truth re- 
quires tt foould be every where proctaimed, that the philofophers, mathe- 
Iaticians, and men of letters, were neither the inftigators nor per- 
etraters, but uniformly the widtims, of crimes ; and that in no one 
of the borrors of the, revolutionary conflict, have any cf thele em- 
bi'ued, their hands! If jt wereja fact, that men of letters were not con- 
cerned: in revolutionary, barbarities, it’ would certainly deferve to be 
proclaimed, but unjortanately the aflertion is notorioully falfe, as may 
be recollected merely fcom reviewiag the condudt of the chief literar 
ageuts, the «members of the Gironde faction, fuch as. Briflot, Petion, 
and others, Qur author proceeds to.cthereayfes of the, French revolu- 
‘tion, as they are enumerated in the ufual rouune, and recites the com- 
mon. place 'charges*agaunt the queen, princes, and court: repeats 
whet Has been a,thauland times faid, but never ovce Broy ed againit 
the nabjlity.and clerzy.: All this thews, the inclination of the Writers 
ibut.adds wothing, ta,his aigume: nts.5 and, belides futility of reafoning, 
snanifetts,.a-want,of anyention and; ingenuity, in me rely re-echoing 
the\sriteft.declamation.. He mentions the alleged grievances of the 
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people, which he,icents to think could not be redretied without a re- 
Nolution. “We are, now. conveyed io the mecting of the States Gene- 
yal, and its proceedings... Moft of this part of the narrative we be- 
lieve is true; and we alfo Lelieve it is true, that under Queen Anne 
was.a geneial there called the Duke of Marlborough, who gained the 
hattle of Bienbeim,:,.we.fbould not think ourfelves indgbied, to the 
hittorical «florts of, a, perfun who fhould profels to write a new book, 
whith thould inform.us.that the Duke of Mariborough defeated the 
French, and captured Marthal hs ehent iny704 3 but to fuch an in- 
‘formant we fhoul!.be egualiy obli as to him, who labours to in- 
Atruct us, that in May 1789 the nati sae of afiembly met; thatthe or- 
Gers did not agree about their modes of fitting ; that on the 14th of 
+ July the Baftile was captured. All this we and every other. reader 
_knew very well betore, yet the repetition of thefe noted topics takes 
up twenty-two pages.. The following icétion tranfcribes in the text, 
the noted declaration of rights, and proceeds with the abolition of the 
-feudad iy ft m, and other rapid changes, to the removal! of the king to 
Paris) Cur author is far from pait nting with due ftrength the out- 
rages.of. thy mob at Verfailles, and the infults offered to th e roy al per- 
fonages. He; already fee that he is a great friend to the popular party, 
much moré io thaa an impartial hiftorian could beto any party. Even 
whew he repreients the thid eflate as conitituting itfelf a national af- 
femsly, he timply ffates che proceeding, without exhibiting its nature 
and characier. it was-actually wo ufuspation by delegates, of a powes 
whicl 
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which had not becn conterred by conftituents, and was nothing lefs 
than a revolution effected by a particular Jpnto 95 without confulting the 
cople; the faid junto afiuming the legiflary ve- power, without any 
initructions fiom their conitituents, The heftorian purfues his intro- 
ductory {ketch thr ough tae ab lition of rank, and confifcation of pro- 


perty, to the Completion of the new conftitution, and the confederation 
of the 14th.o! July. As he advances, he becomes more and more 
unfavourable to. Lous XVI. and deicribes the events of 1791, asa 
partizan of revolution, rather than as an imparial hiftorian. The 
view of tie fecond, or | viflati ve ape bi ie opens with the fate of 
parties, and the characters of the members. Robefpierre he exhibits 


as di covering, thou: oh not MANIFESTING, that ferocious dilpofition 
which afterwards produce -d fuch horrid butcherics. He allo charac- 
terifés Danton and Marat, among the jacooins; Briflot and Condor- 
cet, among the Girondifts ; Dumouricr, Roland, and others, Ic{fs im- 
portant than thefe. 

The internal proceedings of France he now follows to their effets 
on forcign powers; and, to imprefs them the more flrongly, prefents 
a {tate of the refpedtive nations, Fig rto our author has fhewn him. 
{elf the friend of the French revolution ; but feverely reprobates the 
Se celle -¢s by which it was accompanied, and fecms to have adupted 
fimilar fentiments on the fubje ét, with thofe which were {upported by 
Mefirs.. Fox and Sheridan in the’ Britith Houle of Commans. The 
alliance of Pruffia and Auitria he regards as a confederacy againit 
France, and confiders the treaty of Pilnitz as a confpiracy for dif- 
membering the French empire. ‘ If,” fays he, ‘* we are io give 
credit to affertions, the difmemberment of that kingdom was_ actually 
determined upon.” To this there can be but on. anfwer; in a con- 
tefted point we are NOT io give credit to affertions, UNLESS THEY 
BE SUPPORTED by PROOFS. rT he only documents which he refers 
to, are the alleged ftate-papers, the authenticity cf which has been 
fully confuted in the Anti-jecobin nc -wipape r, or Weekly Examiner, 

ublifhed in 1798; and the treaties afierted to have been concluded 
at Pavia and Pilnitz, are now well known to be rank forgeries, and 
that no fuch conventions were ever formed. Following this exploded 
theory, which the feries of faéis and documents fo completely con- 
troverts, our hiftorian endeavours to reprefent Prufiia and Auftria as 
the azereffor rs. 

The introduction occupies nearly one-fourth part of the firft voe 
Jume, the Jatrer portion of which treats of the reign of Louis XVI. 
We is not think its object foreign to the defign of the work; but, 
to its execution, we have two objeCions, firft, it is the work of a re- 
volutionary part izan, and not of an unprejudiced and philofophical 
hiftorian, taking a view of previous fubjects, which tend to 6) date 
his hiftory ; fecondly, we think it very deficient in literary range, and 
power of communic ation. We cannot difcover any “bi or 
yiews that are not to be met with an the New Annual Reégifter, and 

other 
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other periodical publications. There is a pompofity of diction which 
renders-common-place narrative and remark {till more infignificant, 
Thus, as we learn that the author is by no means a mafterly gene- 
ralizer, and that if his merit, if he have any, muft depend upon fome 
other foundation than the intermixture of fact and philofophy which 
he has attempted in his introduétion. 

The hiftory commences with the hoftilities of 1792. The two firf 
chapters contain the preliminary part of the campaign, the invafion 
of the Auftrian Low Countries, tne difgraceful retreat of the’French ; 
in the alleged caufes of which, our author implicitly adopts the afler- 
tions of the republicans that were afterwards made charges againit 
the King, and admitted without any proof. After this fample of im- 
partial narrative, he proceeds to the complaints at Paris, and the fitua- 
tion of the king. He makes the ufual remarks on the manifefto of the 
Duke of Brunfwick, and confidets it as beneficial to the French re- 
volutionifts, by driving the parties that were before difcordant to unite 
for common defence againft a foréign enemy. The proceedings of 
the 10th of Auguit he details with minutenefs, but withour prefenting 
the refult and charaéter. He appears to have aflumed the theory 
which republicans fupported, but never proved that Louis had a cor- 
refpondence with the German princes. Here we by no means aflert, 
that in his compulfery confinement, the king would have been blame- 
able, in correfponding with any power or individual that might have 
been able to effe€& the delivery of himfelf and his family; but we af- 
firm, that there never was any proof of the allegation, and that every 
proceeding on fuch a charge, was without juftinable grounds. Our 
author mentions the maflacres of September, with expreflions of be- 
coming horror; neve:thelefs, he confiders the jacobinical fpirit in 
which they originated, as the preferver of what he calls French inde- 
pendence, by which we fee he means fuccefsful refiftance to the friends 
of monarchy, and their foreign coadjutors, The narrative now car- 
ries us to the progrefs of the combined armies, and prefents military 
operations with 2 minute particularity of detail, that extends to pro- 
lixity often, without giving a clear impreffion of the force, fituation, 
and pofition of the refpective armies. The tranfa&tions in Cham- 
pagne occupy feventy-four pazes ; and we think an hiftorian compe- 
tent tq the tafk of recording military movements and events, fo as to 
imprefs their relation of caufe and effect ona reader, might comprile 
every effential part of that narrative into four pages, and we are very 
confident that Hume’s account of the campaign in which the battles 
of Crefly or Poictiers were fought, in three pages, conveys a much 

"greater portion of military information and inftruction than the feventy- 

four pages of Mr. Stephens. A great part of this narrative is com- 
piled from the memoirs of Dumourier, which can be new to no reader 
who has attended to the events of the late war. Two more chapters 
finifh the campaign. 

Our-hiftorian now proceeds to the rupture between —. and 
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France, and defcribes the profperity of Britain during the peace, with 
a view to prove that wat was impolitic. He gives a fhort account of 
the effect of the French revolution on Britifh minds ; praiie# Doctor 


Price; cenfures Burke; and miftakes the proceedings refpecting 
Thomas Paine ! 


« Price,” he fays, “ a divine, alike refpeCtable for his talents and his 
integrity, having preached a fermon, afferting the juftice of the Englifh re- 
volution at the latter end of the feventeenth century, and anticipating much 
happinels from that which had fo recently occurred in France, fome perfons 
were plealed to take umbrage at his opinions.” 


We have repeatedly obferved, that Mr, Stephens is deficient in no- 
velty, here, however, we mutt give him credit for a difcovery that is 
new to us, and, we believe, to our readers, ‘¢ that Dr. Price was 
cenfured for afferting the jufinefs of the Englifb revolution in 1688.” — 
We always underftood, and we underitand ftill, that Price was re- 
proached for exulting at the downfall of monarchy, ariftrocracy, aud 
hierarchy, and the eftablifhment of paramount demecracy. 


“« It was,” the author proceeds, “ referved for an eloquent flate{man, 
who was {uppoled to have devoted the whole of his life to the caufe of li- 
berty, to attempt arefutation, The elegant work in which he endeavoured 
with confiderable fuccefs to gild and varnith the abfolute doctrines of a 
Filman, a Brady, and a Sacheverel, loft him many friends; but, on the 
other hand, it gained him the hearts ofall his former enemies, and not on! 
procured the profpeét, and even the promife, of a peerage, but refcued 
himfelf and family from the thraldom of a ruined fortune.” 


We apprehend, from this account, that our author either has not 
read the writings of Burke upon the French revolution, or has not 
underftood his objects, doctrines, and reafonings. The principles. 
which Burke fupported were the principles of a conftitutional Whig ; 
Price, not comprchending the principles, nature, and character of 
the French revelution, augured from it extraordinary happinefs ;— 
Mr. Burke, comprehending the nature, character, and principles of 
the French revolution, augured from it extraordinary mifery, We 
fay, that Dr. Price did not comprehend, and Mr. Burke did compres 
hend, that fubject, and our reafon for our aflertion is, that experience 
proved the predictions of Dr. Price to be altogether falfe, and expe» 
rience proved the predi¢tions of Mr, Burke to be ALTUGETHER TRUE. 
Speaking of Paine’s Rights of Man, and the confequent profecutions, 
he is inaccurate both as to facts and dates. 


“ The Cabinet Council,” he fays, eager to confider this daring reply* 
as the fignal of alarm, foon after iffued a proclamation againtt wicked and 
feditious libels ; profecutions were commenced witha zeal hitherto unknown 
fince the extinction of the “ ftar-clamber.” 








* To Burke's work on the French Revolution. REVIRWER. 


The 
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The fade i is, Paine’s Rights of Man was publithed i in March 1791, 


and government was fo.far from regarding it.as a fignal for alarm, 

that thesproclamation in queftion was not iflued_ till May 21, 17Q2. 

If Mr. Stephens will take the trouble to examine the parliamentar y 
debates of May 25, 1792, he may find that the firft part (and the firft 
part was the reply), was regarded by government merely as a tiffue 
of {peculative abfurdity ; b ut that the fecond, which made its appear- 
ance fevera] months after the firft, was pragtica inculcation, al €X- 
horted the people to fubvert the conftitution. So far from beit ng eacer 
to profecute Paine, governme ‘nt, even ufter thefe inflam matory ple mee 
tations, did_not take the fubj & into confideration : it was when. the 
exhortation 2 actually tock: effeét, and great numbers of ignorant or 
half-informed peop!e were hecome the votaries of innovation, that the 
prociamation was iffued,’ and the proiecution commented. When we 
put together the feveral members of our hiftorian’s narrative on this 
fabject, and regard ‘it as a {tries of reafoning, the following is the 
amount. Price praifed the Englifh and French revolutions. Burke 
attempted to refute him by varnifhing flavifh doctrines. -The court 
paid Burke for gilding fuch opinions, and profecuved Paine for vinti- 
cating liberty, All this we admit has been faid a thoufand times be- 
fore, but it is the declamiation of party pamphlets or debates, and not 
the dignified tone of cool and impartial hiftory. The repetition. of 
the common place charge of apoftacy againft Mr. Pitt, is the language 
of a democratic pamphleteer, and not ‘of an hiftorian. In one fet of 
citcumfiances Mr. Pitt propofed one kind of reform, and in another 
oppofed another kind of reform. Our author appears to have ver 

vazue and inaccurate ideas on the fubje€t of reform, and fhews him- 
felf a very incompetent judge of either the fupporters of the conttitu- 
tion, or of the projectors of innovation. In following the difcuffion 
between Britain and France, he affirms the Britifh were the agerefiors, 
but he advances no areum nt which the votaries of revolutionary 
France have net advanced a again and again and again; and which, 
refting on no folid batis, hav e been overthrown as often as they were 
raved: on this fubject, a perufal of ftate papers, and other docu- 
ments, is decifive..:In points of hiftory, mere repetition of affertion 
or opinion goes.for nothing ; but the feries of fais, as it is to be 
found in ftate-papers, and other authentic documents, and in the 
meafures of the refpective governments, has now put it beyond con- 
troverfy that the French were the aggreffors. 

Our author proceeds to m ilitary operati ions, wherein we attend him 
with fomewhat lefs diffatisfaction than in thofe repetitions of difaffec- 
ticn, which he prefents under the head of political difcuffions. Asa 
military hiftorian we are far from thinking him able; neverthelefs, he 
is !efs exceptionable in that rce{pect thar as a political hiftorian, One 
objection we have already made to his military details; they fcarcely 
know any hounds in prolixit y. Avnarrative is far from conveying 
0 pei ppfermation.j in proportion to its diffufenefs, “The campaign 
of 1793 1s ‘pun out.over an hundred and eight pages, contains a vaft va- 
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siety of marches, counter-marches, andother operations, but we learnno 
more than every man mutt before have known who read the Gazettes, 
Our author feems to want the power of lelecting the moft prominent 
objects, and giving to them their full effect. From him we find fuch 
and fuch battles were fought, but do not perceive on what points the 
event turned; the battle, for inftance, at Vicoigne, was determined 
by the perional prowefs of the Britifh foldiers when they came to the 
clofe chafge of bayonets: this operation our author defcribes very 
faintly. In the battle of Famars he is fufficiently minute'on move- 
ments, but does not clearly point out the hinge. Concerning Valen- 
ciennes, we learn nothing from Mr. Stephens, but, that on a certain 
day it was invefted, and {o many days after it was captured ; neither 
do we find any remark on a very pen pat fact refpecting that cap- 
ture—that it was taken pofleffion of in the name of the Emperor, a 
meafure which, whether right or-wrong, had certainly a very powers 
ful influence on the ftability of the confederacy and the events of the 
war. Having brought the campaign inthe Netherlands to the capture 
of this fortreis, he next dire&ts his attention to the internal affairs of 
France; he conduéts thefe proceedinus to the overthrow of the Gis 
rondifts, the eftablidhment of Robefpierre, and the infurrection through 
France, with the means employed for their overthrow; on the one 
hand he, with juft abhorrence, reprobates the fanguinary atrocities of 
internal proceedings; on the other, he prefents, in a ftriking hight, 
the energy which characterized their efforts againft foreign enemics, 
the rife en moffe, and the immenfe military force which that mealure 
produced. Our author now carries us back to the confederates in the 
Netherlands. The divifion of the armies, the battle of Lincelles, and 
the fiexe of Dunkirk, are accurately narrated, and alfo the fubfequent 
‘events, till the clofe of the campaign in the Netherlands; which 
finifhes the third book. The fourth co: nprehends the capture and re- 
capture of Toulon, operations on the Rhine, in La Vendee, Spain, 
and Italy. 

The campaign of 1794 is the fubject of a narrative fimilar to the 
nasrative of the campaign of 1793. As far as we recollect our author 
mentions ev ery event or operation of any importance, but without any 
novelty of either information or general view. Wedonot find that 
ke places in a ftriking light noted facts and fyftems. We fee nothing 
of the military hiftorian in bringing the armies into the field, exhibit- 
ing their refpective plans, and the caufes which promoted or obftruéted 
fuccefs.. To a hiftorian who has ftudied the changing principles, de- 
tails, and fyftems of military policy, the fchemes and conduct of Pi- 
chegru, would have appeared a grand epoch in military biftory, and a 
revolution in the art of war, but Mr. Stephens merely reprefents ops 
pofing armies as proceeding againft each other in the ufual mode, and 
docs not point out thofe.errors and defects in the allies which fo 
greatly feconded the talents of Pichegru. We do not from him per- 
ceive the impolicy of feparating the combined armies, nor the kill. and 
abylit ty with which the French genefais availed themfelves of thofe 
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fatal movements. The heroifm of the Britifh, which never appeared 
more ftriking than in that campaign of ultimate difafter, is far from 
having a fuitable defcription from Mr. Stephens. One of the moft 
diftinguifhed movements of this year was the march of Lord Moira, 
This celebrated operation is fimply mentioned by Mr. Stephens, 
Following the advancing and retreating armies to Holland, he clofes 
his account of the campaign of the Low Countries, with the furrens 
der of the United Provinces. He afterwards gives a curfory view of 
the war on the Rhine, in Spain, and in Jtaly; thence he attends the 
operations of the Britifh fleet, and gives a narrative, much more pro- 
Jix than forcible, of the glorious victory of Lord Howe, to which we 
cannot refufe the merit of authenticity, as it is chiefly copied from the 
London Gazette. 

Though our approbation of this writer’s military hiftory is not with- 
out fome exceptions, yet Mr. Stephens we like much better as a fol- 
dier than a politician. In commencing his account of 1795, he thinks 
it incumbent on himfelf to try what in the marginal note he calls a 
character of minifters, but we do not find Mr. Pitt in the number, 
and, from the fpecimens that are inferted, we are not forry for the 
omiffion. ‘To the firft volume, which ends here, there ate annexed 
about forty pages of appendix. Among other documents are the noted 
treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz, which have been fo long exploded as 
forgeries. Fifteen pages are devoted to documents, which, though 
new in hiftory, we believe, may be authentic, being an account of 
fignals and operations aboard Lord Howe’s fleet, (from the 28th of 
May), at eight o’clock in the morning, to the firft of June, at fifty 
minutes paft fix in the evening, and appear to be copied from a 
dog- book. 

Our author very properly allows to the indecifive campaign of 1795 
a fmaller portion of narrative than to the two preceding years. He 
gives the ufual account of the chief events. ‘The year 1796 intro- 
duces us to Buonaparté, and attends him in his career of f{uccefs,— 
“The French leader Mr. Stephens exto!s by a profufion of epithets and 
rhetorical figures, and is certainly very willing to reprefent him asa 
‘kind of prodigy of nature ; but, after we ftrip the narrative of inflated 
Janguage and pompous declamation, we cannot difcover, through our 
hiftorian, what kind of man this Buonaparté is. Our readers will 


obferve that we are not here cenfuring the hiftorian fer trying to 


make this unprincipled adventurer appear a phenomenon of heroifm 
and wifdom, but for not making him appear any thing. If anable 
painter propofed to reprefent the Devil as the angel Raphael, we 
fhould fee the features, expreflion, proportion, and air of the angel 
Raphael, but if he were to fet abeut it withcut marking either linea- 
ment or form, we fhould immediately conclude he was not an able 
but a very bungling painter. .We have accompanied Mr. Stephens 
in his attendance on Buonaparté, in his various battles and fieges, 
but we cannot from Mr, Stephens tind out how he came to be fo fuc- 
cefsful. We Anti-jacobins fhall not readily be charged with par- 
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tiality to the Corfican, but we think wecan fee the feries of caufe 
and effect in the rapidity of his advance, and in the incflicacy of 
Auftrian oppofition, very clearly from the common accounts of Buon- 
aparté’s progrefs; but from Mr, Stephens we only can learn that he 
did make progrefs. ‘The battle of Lodi, for inftance, Buonaparté 
gained by united rapidity, defperation, and indifference about the 
lives of his foldiers ; thefe were qualities which conftituted a part of 
acharacter, and might ferve as a key to future conduct. All we 
learn from this hiforian is, that the grenadiers charged more vigo- 
roufly than the Auftrians refifted, and thereby carried their point.— 
In the campaign in Germany the moft ftriking operation was the re. 
treat of Moreau, and in that retreat, the paflage through the Valley 
of Hell. By Mr. Stephens, we are informed, that he pafled through 
that defile, the name of which (he lays) /ufficiently expreffes the nature 
of the country, and, perhaps, this may be the reafon that he gives no 
account of that nature. In the narrative we fee none of Moreau’s 
difficulties, but after that General has affected his extrication, we are 
told it was one of the moft memorable expeditions recorded in hif- 
tory. After terminating the narratives of the campaigns in Italy,and 
Germany, our author devotes a chapter to the conclution of the war 
in La Vendee. We think this chapter might have been as well dif- 
pofed before the operations in either Germany or Italy., Our reafon 
for preferring fuch a difpofition is firft the order of time, the Vendean 
war having been concluded, by Mr. Stephens’s own account, in 
March, and the campaigns in Italy and Germany having been refpec- 
tively commenced in April and May; and, fecondly, what is more im- 
portant, THE ORDER OF CAUSE AND EFFECT; the fuppreffion of in- 
furrection in La Vendee, enabled the directory to furnifh a much 
greater force for foreign expeditions, and powerfully promoted the 
efforts of Buonaparte. Our hiftorian devotes efght lines to the account 
of Lord Malmfbury’s firft negociation, amd adopts the theory of Mr. 
Erfkine, that Belgium was the fole obftacle to conciliation. He pro- 
ceeds to upen the campaign of 1797, which he follows to the treaty 
of Campo Formio. Coming to the naval campaign of that year, we 
do not find him place before the reader the maritime objeéts of France, 
and her dependencies, Spain and Holland: we do not behold the pur- 
pofes or preparatious of either of thefe powers: however, we are told 
what battles were fought. We do not exactly, in this hiftory, per- 
ceive the effort of genius, and prefence of mind, which gained the 
battle of St. Vincent, but we have a faithful tranfcript from the 
Gazette of the names of the fhips. The fame obfervation will apply 
to the battle of Camperdown ; we have the terms ftarboard, larboard, 
&c, but the breaking of the line is not fo clearly defcribed. In a 
paragraph of four Jines our author mentions Lord Malmfbury’s fecond 
negotiation, and, to atone for the briefnefs of the notice, he inferts, 
into the body of the hiftory, the declaration that was publifhed by his 
Majefty on the rejection of his propofals. The invafion of Switzer- 
‘land, Mr-.S, treats with a proper degree of indignation. 


The 
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The year 1798 is opened with the projects-of the French generals, 
the moiives to the expedition to the Ea! ft, and the armament that 

was terme for that enterprize. He purfues, ina minute detail, ag 
prolix, but not fo intereftine as Denon’s, the progrefs of the fleeg 
from Toulon to Egypt, and the atchievements of Buonaparté until 
the capture of Cairo; ‘the next figure prefented is the battle of the 
Wile, and from Mr. Si ephens’s account, if we have not a glowing 
picture of this renowned atchievement, we, at laft, receive the j infor. 
mation that, at the battle of Aboukir, Admiral Nel‘on gained the 
victory. Our attention is now direéted to the rebellfon iin Ireland. 
The United Trithmen, according to our author, were propofing a iyf- 
tent of reprefentation on the plan of Alfred, but their fchemes were 
difcovered before they were ripe, rebellion broke out prematurely, and 
was crufhed. He adopts the exploded falfhood that the infurreStion 
was caufed by the refufal of Catholic emancipation. 

Entering upon the hiftory of 1799, our author difplays his know- 
ledge of ancient mythology, by an allufion to the temple of Janus.— 
We muft obferve Mr. Stephens has a great liking to fuch claffical il- 
Juftrations. Speaking of the ftate of the Enzlifh, “he tells us that they 
Were in a condition of political helotifm, and if the object of this ob- 
fervation be to fhew that the author had read, or beard fomething 
about, ancient Sparta, that purpofe is anfwered, but if intended to 
fhew that he underftood the condition of the ancient Helots and of the 

modern Enghth, his purpofe is not anfwered. The Helots were a 
fet of predial flaves, the Englifh are not a fet of predial flaves.” In 
the fame page with the temple of Janus we have’ Xerxes introduced, 
to illuftrate the numbers of confederates and of French that were 
about to. take the field. We recollcét havitig frequently read of the 
immenfe numbers of Xerxes’s army, but fi: &, and e pecially when at 
fchool, Nepos in vita Themiftoclis, and proud we w ape hen we ‘fir? 
were able to communicate /uch erudition. But from Xerxes our hif- 
torian paffes to the campaign of 1799, and opens w ith an account of 

te French progrefs in Naples. “Thence he joins Buonaparté in his 
conquelts ahd policy, and gives a very fplendid account of thé™im- 
provements thot were effedied by the General. The account, how- 
ever, is net new, as we have read Berthier, Denon, aud other pane- 
gyrifts of ce gue tte From Egypt our author returns to the wars 


in Germany a d italy, which are detailed at very great length, ac- 
cording to ins author’s cuftom, without leaving a lively or » ait nc 
impreflion, either of particular actions or general confequences.— 


Many as were the battles of that year we do not find one repreien ited 
with vigorous powers of mi! litary defcription. The battle of Novi 
itfelt is a very faint exhibition ¢ neither are the political caufes very 
clearly developed which caufed the departure of the Rufians, and the 
difcontinuance of fuccefs. The Britifh expedition to Holland next 
eccupies our author, from the embarkation’ to the convention. He 


then returns to E gypt, and, in a minute and circumfantial narratives’ 


sattends Buonaparté to Acre. We do not know a finer ee 
hiftorica 
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hiftorical painting than the fiege of Acra; but it appears to be a fub- 
ject above the pencil of the artift before us. From Syria and Egypt 
we are conducted to India, the reduction of Seringapatam, and the 
downfal and death of Tippoo Saib. 

The hiftory of 1809 is opened by a paragraph which foarae to im- 
ply that the author regarded the ei ighteenth century as clofed with the 
preceding year. As his opinion, howeve r, of that fu ject is very im- 
material, inftead of enquiring into his chronology we thal! follow bis 
narrative. Having curforily mentioned the appointment of Buonas 
parte to the confulate, he inferts, in detail, his letter to our Sove- 
reign propoling peace, and afterwards makes quotations from .the 
fpeeche s of feveral members in the Britifh parliament on that fubject. 
Before he opens the campaign of 1800 he takes a view of aifairs in 
Eg ypt to the murder of Kb “ber. ‘Tne narrative of Europ ean tran. 
faétions has Italy for its chief fcene. We have feen muctr better/ac- 
counts of the battle of Marengo, but we p asifeiie a gree with the ate 
thor in imputing the merit of this Sidaniny to Deflaix. In Germany, 
the battle of Hohenlinden completed the decifion of the contett, and 
Britain only remained the active enemy of France. 

In the hiftory of 1801 our author enters at unufual Jength into the 
parliamentary debates, efpecially on the conduét of the Northern 
powers, thence attends the expedition to the Baltic,-and the accom- 
modation with thofe powers. “The molt important branch of the.hif- 
tory of this year is the expeditionto Kyypt. The moft arduous enters 
prize in that fervice was certainly the landing on the 21{t of March, 
We muft again repeat our opinion that the author is no hiltorical 
painter. With fome deviation from chronology, he returns to the 
change of miniftry, and purfues the narrative to the peace. The 
conclufion of the treaty he follows by a view of the powers of Europe, 
which is wrought up with great pomp and inflation of language.— 
The Jaft paragraph but one brings | back the heathen: gods! into play, 
and tells us that ‘Beitain will continue to combat by means of the 
fame arms which have fo frequently infured fuccefs; and with the 
éxtended trident of Neptune fhe will, as before, beat down the boafied {pear 
of Minerva. ‘Thele are fine founding words, but we do a under- 
ftand their meaning. Reverting to the mythology of our boyith years 
we can find out how Neptune may be faid to combat for Britain, 
but we never heard of any conteft between Britain and the Gi iddefs 
of Wifdom, nor do we know that France and Buonaparté can be re- 
garded as under the protection of that divinity. Not from this paf- 
lage only, but from many others, we fhould apprchend that our au- 
thor, Mr. Stephens, is a very young writer, therefore we can excufe 
fuch figures and allufions, remembering we were once young our- 
felves, and then we were as fond of Jugging in Apollo and Vul- 
Can, with the reft of the fraternity, as any others of our age. and 
landing. 

From this anal yfis our readers will be able, we prefume, to form a 
tolerably correct judgment ef the work before them. ‘There are a 
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good many ufeful materials, and, perhaps, mot a few that are not 
very ufeful. We think the author has evidently beftowed a great de. 
gree of pains, and all feem to agree that there is merit in good inten 
tions. Perhaps the production might be better if he had a fafter hold 
of the fubject : we muft fay we think him defective in this particular, 
and that, though he feems to know parts of what was going on, he 
had not a clear view of the whole, and, without a clear view of the 
whole fubjeét, it is difficult to convey a clear view of that whole to 
others. ‘I’o that imperfe& comprehenfion of the events of the laft ten 
years, we impute the author’s failure in that department of hiftory,— 
Perhaps, if he had underftood every part of his ftory, and the relative 
proportions of the different parts,. the divifion and diftribution of the 
work might have been more complete than itis. ‘There is alfo fome 
little want of another kind; reflections frequently occur, and many 
of them are ufhered in as if they were of very great importance. The 
defect which we lament is, that they are often very trite, and many 
of them at once trite and ill-founded, being mere repetitions of often 
exploded abfurdity. Mr. Stephens frequently manifefts fharpaefs of 
remark, and, we fhould apprehend, is naturally a young man of good 
Capacity ; but, on the other hand, we fhould conceive him not to be 
difciplined by regular and fyftematic habits of ftudy and reflection. 
He-certainly has undertaken hiftory at too early a ftage of his educa- 
tion. “Hume, Robertfon, and Gibbon, were all either pafled or near 
forty before they. ventured upon inftructing the world by hiftoric com- 
pofition. Mr. Stephens, we prefume, has not reached half that age. 
{In this:prefumption we may be wrong, but we fuund our opinion firft, 
as we have already intimated, both on the nature and contexture of 
the materials which are evidently the production of raw inexperience, 
more than intellectual deficiency. The compofition and ftyle alfo 
bear the ufual marks of youth: the language is flowery and {woller, 
and abounds, as we have feen, in claffica] allufions, of the kind which 
are fo'extremely agreeable to lads that have been recently occupied in 
contemplating Ovid’s Metamorphofes, Tooke’s Pantheon, and ‘the 
Polymetis. “The eager zeal of fuch Claffical communication is like- 
wife truly juvenile: We find the author has, moreover, made fome 
progrefs in natural philofopby, and is acquainted with the firft ele- 
ments of mechanical powers, which he brings to bear on cafes where 
none but 4 young fcholar would have thought of the application.— 
Thus, whereas it has been commonly faid, that, in his expedition to 
Egypt, Buonaparté had a fcheme of fubduing the Eaft India fettle- 
ments of Britain: Our author fays, ‘* He, (Buonaparte) at length, 
began to confider Egypt but as the fulcrum whence he might {tretch 
one immenfe lever acrofs the Arabian Gulph to overturn the empire 
of Britain in Hindoftan.” Who but a lad piping hot from ledlures 
on experimental philofophy, pert firf?, and eager to fhew he had 
made fuch progrefs in his ftudies as to know the properties of the 
lever, could ever think of comparing the projected overthrow of Bri- 
tith India to the raifing of a heavy weight. “There is alfo, in his i+ 
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Juftrations, a very profufe quotation both of hiftory and geography. 
Sometimes, indeed, in ancient hiftory, like Sir Francis in the play, 
he makes /ittle mifieaks ; for inftance, when he fays, that the French 
wifhed to reprefent the Englifh as ** like the modern Dutch, and an- 
cient Tyrians and Carthagenians, totally unwarlike.” We much 
doubt if the French, at leaft thofe of them that happened to know 
hiitory, ever reprefented either ‘Tyrians or Carthagenians as unwarlike. 
Alexander could certify the prowefs of the former; Marcellus, Fa- 
bius; and many other illuftrious Romans, thofe of the latter, and 
Lord Duncan could fpeak to Dutch valour. For thefe many reafons, 
regarding the work before us as the produétion of a very youthful 
writer, we certainly do not augur ill of his talents when they fhal! be 
properly cultivated and matured, and wifely applied, but we advife 
him to let hiftory alone until he .be much farther advanced in years, 
at leaft in knowledge, wifdom, tafte, and powers of compofition.— 
When that change fhall have taken place in Mr. Stephens, then he 
may, with conhdence, betake himfelf to the writing of hiftory, and 
may atone for his prefent failure. In confideration of his youth we 
are lefs fevere in reprobating certain political fentiments and princi- 
ples, than if the fame had been advanced by a man of knowledge and 
mature underftanding. Indeed every page contains claims to indul- 
gence, which we fhouid be not merely rigid but barbarous if we were 
entirely to overlook, 


Paris as it was and as it is; or, A Sketch of the French Capital; inva 
Series of Letters, written by an Englifh Traveller, during the years 
1801-2. Two Volumes Odégtavo. Pp. iioo. 11. 1s. Baldwin. 
1803. 


{t has evidently been the object of the author of thefe volumes to 
fulfil the voluntary promite which he has made in his motto, 
adopted from Pliny’s Epiftles, to furnifh fuch variety of matter, that, 
while fome are pleafed with one part, and fome with another, there 
may be fomething to pleaie every body. But whoever expects to find 
any fatisfactory account of, or any depth of remark on, the effects 
which the revolution has produced upon the manners, the morals, and 
the purfuits of the French, will certainly meet with difappointment. 
On fome of the moft interefting fubjects, indeed, religion and educa- 
tion, for inftance, the obfervations are brief and jejune, while, on 
others of infinitely lefs importance, fuch as public buildings and places 
of amuferent, tlie remarks are extended to an unreafonable and un- 
neceflary length. ‘Ihe author alfo appears to have laboured under 
the fame difadvantage to which Mir. Carr was expofed ; for the nature 
of his enquiries naturally leading him into the fociety of perfons con- 
nected with the government, and, of courfe, interefted in reprefent- 
ing every thing in the moft favourable point of view, he has, not un- 
frequently, mavnified trifles into matters of importance, and fupprefied 
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reflections which muft, we fhould think, have arifen in his mind, on 
the contemplation of particular objects; and, almoft con‘tantly, 
thrown a thick varnifh of praife over his pictures. In his account of 
the various repofitories for ftolen goods, the plunder of different coun- 
tries, collected, not as the author fuppofes, from love for the arts, 
but folely for the promotion of intereft, and the gratification of vanity, 
he reprefents the various articles which they contain as acquired by 
the chance of war, the ftipulations of treaties, and the rights of con- 
queft ; when, it is notorious, they were all obtained, precifely in the 
fame way in which a bizhway man obtains a purfe from a traveller, 
They are, in fact, the fruits of rapine, defolation, and flaughter , 
exercifed, in many inftances, not on enemies, but on neutral, friend 
dy, and even allied, powers. It is, to us, we confefs, a matter of 
furprife, that any one can view thefe works of art, admirable as 
they are, without difguft; but it is ftill more furprifing, that, in a 
Whitten account of them, fuch difguft fhould be wholly fupprefied, as 
well as the real means by which they were acquired ; means as unpre- 
‘cedented as they were atrocious. 

Equally incorre& is the author in his brief comments on the events 
“which placed the prefent ufurper on the throne of the Bourbons.— 
He afcribes the fuccefs of Buonaparté, on that occafion, exclufively 
“to his own merits, and to his own jirm nef 5 when it is well known, 
that he never appeared more deficient in both, and that the plan was 
both arranged and executed by his brother. But, notwithftanding 
thefe defecis, and fome others which it !s necdlefs to enumerate, the 
book will afford both information and amufement, to thofe who wifh 
10 } vikt Paris for the firft time ; as they will find in it the cream of al- 
‘moft every other. publication which has appeared on the fame topics. 

‘The author has obferved no method in the arrangement of his fubjedts ; 
it fcems to have been his aim to avoid uniformity ; indeed, he exprefsly 
fays, in his introduction ; 


e- €°T 9 banifh uniformity in my defeription of the metropolis, I have, as 
much as poflible, varied my fubjects. F: afliions, fciences, abfurdities, anec- 
dotes, education, tétes, ulelul arts, places of amufement, mufic, learned 


7 


Land feientific inflitutions,. inventions, public buildings, indufiry, agricul. 
ture, &c. &c. &e. being all. jumbled 3 a my brain, | hawe thence drawn 
them, like tickets from a lottery ;. and it will not, I trust, be deemed pre- 
fumptuous in me to indulge a hope that, in proportion te the blanks, there 
will be found no inadequate number of prizes. 


Of a work, thus conftructed, our readers will be aware, it ts not 
poflible to give a regular analy fis. All wecan do, then, for their fa- 
tisfaGtion, will be to fele& fuch paflages, as either contain fome novel 
sop miation, fome interefting facts, or forme important reflections ; 
that they may be enabled to form a tolerably corre judgment of the 
author’s mode of treating his diverfified fubjeéts, aud of the nature 
of the entertainment which they are to expect from the perufal of 


his Book. 
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Paris as tt ws and as tt ise 339 
The following account of a new invention is curious. 


« THERMOLAMPES, Or Stoves which afford heat and light on an economical 
flan. The author of this invention, for which a patent has been obtained, 
is M.: Le won, an engineer of bridges and h ighways. The place of exhibi- 
tion was the ground- floor of one of the large hole ls in the Fexdourg St. Gere 
main, on whicli was a fuite of rooms, extrem ely favourable for difpla Lying 
ihe effect of this new method of lighting and w arming apartments. 

‘ In lieu of fire or candle, on the chimney flood a large cryfial globe, 
in whic! h appeare ed bright and clear flame diffufing a very agreeable “heat ; 
and. on different pieces of furniture were placed candleiticks with metal 
candles, from the top of each of which if] lued a fieady light, like that ofa 
lamp burning with {pirits of wine. Thefe different feceptac les were fup- 
plied with inflammable gas, by means of tubes communicating with an ap- 
paratus underneath. 3y this contrivance, in thort, all the apartments were 
warmed very comfortably, and illuminated ina britfian t manner 

«On confulting M. Leson, he communicated to me the fo! lowing ob- 
fervations : * You may have remarked,’ {aid he, ‘ in fitting atte a fire, that 
wood fometimes burns without flame, but with much {moke, and then you 
experience little heat, fometimes with flame, but with little fmoke, and then 
you find much warmth. You may have remarked too, that ill-made charcoal 
emits fmoke; it is on that account fufceptible of flaming again; and the 
characleriliite difference between wood-and charcoal is, that the latter has 
lofi, together with its fmoke, the principle and aliment of flame, witheut 
which you obtain but little heat. Experience next informs us, that thts 
portion of imoke, the aliment of flame, is not an oily vapour condentible by 
cooling, but a gas, a pet manent air, which m ay be wafhed, purified, con- 
ducted, diftributed, and afterwards turned into flame at any diliance from 
the hearth. 

* It is almoft needlefs,’ continued he, ‘ to point out the formation of 
verdigrife, white lead, and a quantity of other operations, in which acetous 
acid is-employed. | fh all only remark, that it is this pyroligneous acid 
which ponent {moked meat and fith, that it has an effect on leather 
which it hardens, and ti hat 2 ah fies are likely to render tanning-mills 
unneceflary, by furnithing the tan without further trouble. But to return 
to the aerifor n pri ic iple. 

“« This aliment of flame is deprived of thofé humid vapours, fo per- 
ceptible and fo difagreeable to the organs of fight and fmell. Purified to 
a perfect traniparen cy, it floats in the ftate of cold air, and fuffers itfelf to 
be direcied by the finalleft and mofi fragil pipes. Chimnies of an inch 
fyuare, made in the thicknefs of the platicr of ceilings or walls, tubes even 
of gummed filk would anfwer this purpo!c. The end alone of the tube, 
which, by bringing the inflammable gas into contact with the atmofpheric 
air, allows it Lo catch fire, and on which the flaine repoles, oug rht to be of 
metal. 

“ By a diftribution fo eafy to be eftablified, a fingle flove may fupply 
the place of all the chimnies of a houfe. Every where inflammable air is 
ready to diffal e immediately heat and light of the moft glow ing or moti mild 

nature, imu'taneoully or feparately, according to your withes. In the 
twinkli ng of an eye, you may conduét the flame from one room to another; 
an advantage equally convenient and economical, and which can never be 


Obtained w ath our. common floves and chimnies. No fparks,.no charcoal, 
s: Cco3 no 
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no foot, to trouble you; no afhes, no wood, to foil y 
night as well as by ‘day, you can have a fire in your. room, without a fer- 


your apartments. By 


vant being obliged to look after it. Nothing 1 in the sthermolampes, not even 
he fmaile:t portion of inflammable air, can efcape combultion; while j 
our chimnies, torrents evaporate, and even carry off with them the pt 
part of the heat produced. 

« The advantage of being able to purify and proportion, in fome meas 
fure, the principles of the gas which feeds the flame is,’ fays M. Leson, 
‘fet forth in the clearefi manner. But this flame is fo fubjeéted to our 
eaprice, that even to tranquilize the imagination, it fufiers itfelf to be con- 
fined in a cry{tal globe, which is never tarnithed, and thus prefents a filter 
pervious to light and heat. A part of the tube that conducts the inflam 
mable air, carries off, out of doors, the produce of this combuition, which: 
neverthelefs, according to the experiments of modern chymilts, can fcarcely 
be any thing more than an aqueous vapour. 

« Who cannot but be fond of having recourfe to a flame fo fubfervient ? 


It will drefs your viétuals, which, as well as your cooks, will not be expofed 


to the vapour of charcoal ; it will warm again thofe dithes on your table ; dr y 


your linen; heat your oven, and the water for your baths er your wathing, 
with every economical advantage that can be willed. 


No moilt or black 
vapours ; no afhes, no breaze, to make a dirt, or oppo‘e ihe communication 


of heat; no ufelefs lofs of ealoe’ ‘Ic; you may, ¢ fhutting an opening, which 
is no longer necei/ary for placing the wood | your oven, comprefs and 
soeroe the torrents of heat that were efcapmg r om it. 

« It may eafily be conceived, that an inflammab'e principle fo docile and 
fo afiive may be made to yield the moli magnificent il!uminations. Streams 
of fire finely drawn out, ‘the duration, colour, and form of which may be 
varied at pleature, the mm anion 1 of funs and turning columns, mutt produce 
an effect no lefs agreea cm han brill ant.’ Indeed, ti 


Indeed, this effect was exhibited 
on the garden iacade of M. Leson’s reticence. 


Q Wood,’ concluged he, ‘ yields in ¢ pondentaie vapours two-thirds of 
its weight; tholeé vapours inay herefore owe ed to proc “0 ice the effects 
ef our ft eam-en gines, and it is needles to be w this fuccour from fo: elgn 
water.” 
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The mode of — in feems, is totally changed. ‘The 
prefent hour of din ‘© from five to feven ; and the evening amule- 


ments are foll< ‘acd. n the fafhionable circ les, by an entertainment 


abfurdly called a The se onfifting of dancing, cards, the ufual 
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refrefhments, and a cold {upper. But our author condemns thefé 
fubfiitutes of the. petit fouper of former times, the mention of which 
is 5) 


affords him an opportunity, of introducing an anecdote of one of our 
countrymen, which the profligacy of the individual would lead us to 
fupprefs, but which the novelty of the 
{cribe. 


Mr. B had made it a rule tog ratify his five fenfes to the higheft 
“si, of enjoyment of which they w aa fu! ceptible. An exquilite tab! e; 


perfumed apartments, the chatms oi mufic and pain Ming 5 in a word, every 
thing moft enchanting that 3 


thing indpces ws to trans 





jature; alilted by art, couid produce, fuccel- 


fively flattered his fight, his tafie, his {mell, his hearing, and his feeling. 
“ Ina fuperb faloon, whither he conducied me,” fays this gentleman, 
were 
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« were fix young beauties, dreffed in an extraordinary ‘manner, whofe 
perlons, at firfi fight, did not appear unknown to me: it ftruck me that [ 
had feen their faces more than once, and I was accordingly going to ad- 
drefs them, when Mr. B » fmiling at my mifiake, explained to me 
the caule of it. «I have in my amours,’ faid he, ‘ a particular fancy. The 
choicelt beauty of Circafiia would have no merit in my eyes, did the not 
refemble the portrait of fome woman celebrated in paft ages: and while 
lovers fet great value on a miniature which faithfully exhibits the features 
of their miftrefs, I efteem mine only in proportion to their relemblance to 
ancient partsaste, 

« Conformably to this idea,’ continued Mr. B———., « I have caufed 
the intendant of my pleafures to travel all over Europe, with feleét por- 
traits, or engravings, copied from the originals. He has fucceeded in his 
refearches, as you lee, fince you #ave conceived that you recogniled thele 
Jadies on whom you have never before fet your eyes, but whole likenefles 
you may, undoubtedly, have met with. Their drefs muit have contributed 
to your miftake: they all wear the attire of the perfonage they reprefent ; 
for | with their whole perfon to be pict turefque. By thele means I have 
travelled back feveral centuries, and am in pofleflion of beauties whom time 
had placed at a great diftance.’ 

«« Supper was ferved up. Mr. B———— feated himfelf between Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Anne Bullein. I placed mytelf oppolite to him.” 
concludes the gentleman, ‘* having befide me Ninon de l’Enclos, and Ga- 
briclle d’Eftrées. We alfo had the company of the fair Rofamond and Nell 
Gwynn; but at the head of the table was a vacant elbow-chair, furmount- 

ed by a canopy, and deitined for Cleopatra, who was coming from Egypt, 
and of whofe arrival Mr, B———— was in hourly expectation.” 





Among the fpoils of plundered Italy, were feveral pi€tures, the 
chef-d’ceuvres of different matters, which had been materially injured, 
fome by time, others by various accidents. A moft ingenious mode 
of reftoring thefe to their primitive vigour and frefhnefs was de- 
vifed by the National Inftitute,; who refalved to remove the pictures 
from the old grounds, and to transfer them toa new one. ‘This ex- 
periment was made on a celebrated picture of Raphael, a Madonna, 
ftolen from a church at Foligno. ‘The procefs is fingularly curious, 

and required as much {kill and perfeverance in the execution as inge- 
nuity in the conception. The following account of this extraordinary 
art, is extracted from a Repert of the National Inftitute. 


The refioration may be divided into two parts; the one, which is 
senpofed of mechanical operations, whofe objeét is to detach the painting 
from the ground on which it is fixed, in order to transfer it toa freth one ; 
the other, which confiits im cleaning the furface of the painting from every 
thing that can tarnith it, in reftoring the true colouring to the picture, and 
in repairing the parts deftroyed, by tints fkilfully blended with the primi- 
tive touches. Thence the dittin@tive divifion of the mechanical operations, 
and of tlie art of painting, which will be the object of the two parts of this 
report. The former particularly engaged the attention of the commiflioners 
of the Class of Sciences; and the latter, which required the habit of handling 
a fcientific pencil, fell to the thare.of the Commiffioners of the Class of Fine 
Arts. 

Cc4 “ Although 
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« Although the mechanical labour is fubdivided into feveral operations, 
it was wholly intrufted to Citizen Hacquins, on whofe intelligence, addrefs, 
and (kill, it is our duty to beftow every commendation. 

“The picture reprefents the Virgin Mary, the infant Jefus, St. John, 
and ‘everal other ‘figures of Te fives. It was painted on a pannel of 
14 inches in thick’nefs ; a crack extended from its circumference to the left 
foot of the infant Jefus: it was 42 lines wide - its upper part, a nd dimi- 
nifhed progreiiively tothe under: from this crack to the right-hand border, 
the furface formed a curve, whole greateft bend was 2 inchs 5+ lines, anid 
from the crack to the other border, ‘another curve, bending 2 inches. The 
picture was tcaling off in feveral places, and a great number of oat s had 
alyeady detached ihemfelves; the paintyg was, belfides, worm-caten in 
many parts. 

“* It was firft necefary to render the furface even: to effect this, a gauz 
was pafted on the painting, and the picture was turned on its face. after 
that, Citizen Hacquins made, in the thicknefs of the wood, {everal grooves at 
fome diftance trom each other, and extending from the upper extremity of 
the bend to the piace where the pannel prefented a more level furface. 
Into the‘e grooves he introduced little wooden wedges; he then covered 
the whole furface with wet cloths, which he took care to re- moilien. The 
action of the wedges, which {welled by the moifture againft the loftened 
pannel, compejled the latter fo relume its primitive form: both edges of 
the crack betore mentioned being brought together, the artili had recourfe 
to glue, in order to unite the two {eparated parts. During the deficcation, 
he laid oak bars acrols the picture, foe the purpo!e of keeping the panne 


mn tne. iorm wiricn he wiihe dit to atiume., 


of The dehccation being efie@ed lowly, the artift anphed a fecond gauze 

4 j 17) j 1. #49 or 

on the hrit, then iucceifvely two thicknefles of grey Diolling paper. 
- s , ee ' re , - - 
‘* This preparation (which the French artifis call cartonnage) being dry, 


hs laid the pi@ure with jis face downward on a table, to which he care- 
fally confined it; he next proceeded to the feparation of the wood on 
Which the pamting was fixed. 

The firit operaiion was exectited by means of two faws, one of which 
agted perpendicularly ; and the other horizontally: the work of the two 
jaws being terminated, the pannel was found to be reduced to the thick- 


neis of 44 lines. The artift then made ufe of a plane of a convex form on 
its breadth: with this infirument ihe planed the panne! in an oblique di- 
rection, in order to take off very thort thavings, and to avoid the ei grain of the 
wood: by the’e means he eddy the panne I to two-thirds of a line in thick 
nefs. He then took a ‘Jat plane with a toothed iron, wh a effect is much 
like that of a rafp which redices wood into duft: in this manner he con- 
tiived to leave the pannel no thicker than a fheet of paper. 

“* Jn that fiate, the wood was fucceflively moifiened with clear water, I 
fmail compartments, which difpo ed it to detaéh itfelf: then the artift fe 
parated it with the rounded point of a knife-blade. 

The piciare thus, deprived of ali the wood, prefented to the eye every 
fymptom of the in) jury which it had-fuflained. It had formerly been’ re- 
paired 3 and, in order to fatten again the parts which threaten, ed to fall off, 
recourfe had beén had to ‘oils and vatnithes. But thofe ingredients patling 
through the interva's left by fuch parts of the picture as were reduced to 


curling fcales, had becn extended in the impreflion to the pafie, on which 
the 
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(he painting refted, and had rendered the real reftoration more dificult, 
without producing the advantageous effect which had thence been expected. 

The fame procels would not ferve for UARLNg the p arts of the imprel- 
ao which had been indurated by varnilhes, and ihofe where the pafte had 
remaine od unmixed: it was ne cCliary to moifien the former for fome time 
in {mall compartments: when they were become {uffciently foftened, the 
artilt feparated them with the b! ade of his knife : the others were more 
ealily feparate: : by moiliening them with a flannel, and rubbing them flight- 
ly. It required dall the ac ddrels and patience of Citizen Hacquins to leave 
nothin g joreign to the work of the o: ‘igine "1 painter ; ; at length the outline of 
Raphael was “wholl ly expoled to vie be and left b) itfelf. 

« In order to retiore a little fupplenels to the painting, which was too 
much dried, it was rubbed all over with carded cotton imbibed with oil, 
and wiped with old mullin: then white lead, ground with oil, was fubfti- 
tuted in the room of the impreifien made by paite, and fixed by means of a 
foft bruth. 

« Alter being left to dry for three months, a gauze was glued on the 
sag ge made “by vil; and on the latter, a fine canvals. 

« When this canvafs was dry, the picture was detached from the table, 
and turned, in order to remove the cartonnace from it with water; this opes 
ration being effected, the next proceeding was to get rid of the appearance 
of the inequalities of the furface ariiing from the curling up of its parts; 
for that purpofe, the artift fucceilively “applied on the inequalities, flours 
patie diluted. Then having-put a grealy paper on the moiftened part, he 
laid a hot iron on the parts curled up, which became level: but it was not 

ill afier he had employed the moft unequivocal figns to alcertain the fuit- 
able degree of heat, that he ventured to come near the painting with the 
ron. 

« Tt has been feen that the painting difengaged from its impreffion made 
by paite, and from every foreign fubiiance, had been fixed on an impreffion 
made by oil, and that a level form had | een given to the uneven parts cf 
its furlace. This matter-piece was ftill to be folidly applied on a new 
ground ; for that, it was ne ceflary to palte paper over it again, detach it 
from the temporary gauze which had been put on the impretlion, adda 
new coat of Ox) de of lead and oil, apply to il a gauze rendered very jupple, 
and on the latter, in like manner, done over with ‘a preparation of lead, a 
raw cloth, woven all in one piece, and impregnated, on us exterior furface, 
with a reinous fubftance, which was to confine it toa fimilar canvats fixed 
on the liretching-frame. This lafi operation required that the body of the 
picture, difengaged from its carfounage, or pi iper-iacing, and furnished with 
a new Si 1 x (he uld be exacily applied to the cloth done over wiih re- 
finous ‘ubfiances, at the fame time av oiding every thing that might burt it 
by a too flrong or unequal extenfion, and yet compel tng every ‘part of its 
vaft extent to _— re to the cloth firained on the firetching-frame. It is by 
all thefe proceedings that the piéture has been incorporated with a ground 
more durable than the original.one, and guarded again{t the accidents 
which had produced the injuries. It was then fubjected to relioration, 
which is the object of the fecond part of this report.” 

A very fmall portion, however, of this fecond part, is here given, 

We have proved, on more occafions than one, that we fo far agree 


with thofe who adopt the convenient maxim, that fcience fhould be of 
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no party, as never to have withholden due praife from the labours of 
{cientific men in France, when thofe labours were directed to an ufe. 
ful, or to an innocent, purpofe, But we cannot carry our complai- 
fance fo far as to acree with the author of the work before us, that 
*¢ France owed its falvation to the /avans, or men of {cience;’’ nor 
can we think with him, that thofe favans are entitled to the praife of 
Englifimen, or of the friends of focial order in any country, becaufe 
‘* to them the republic was indebted for its fafety and very exiftence.” 
If this be really the cafe, to them alfo is Europe indebted for the dif. 
fufion of principles, fubverfive of every thing which focial man fhould 
hold dear and facied, and for the {cenes of flaughter, defolation, cruel- 
ty, oppreffion, and rapine, which have inv ariably followed in the train 
of the republican armies, wherever victory has crowned their deftruc- 
tive efforts. But this autho? feems to think , as far as we can judge 
from the language which he holds, that the Jate war was, on the part 
Of France, 2 war of defenog, rendered neceflary for the prefervation 
af her Libertie -s and independence ; and, on the part of her enemies, a 
ar of agereffion and injuftice. ‘The very reverfe of this has fo fre- 
connie, ‘and fo inconteitibiy, been proved to have been the fact, that 
it is really aftonifhing that ont intelligent being can be found to dif- 
pute, much leis to deny, it. Indeed, throughout thefe volumes, there 
18 a.palpable partiality difplayed in favour Of rev olutionary eftablith- 
ments, and as evident a prejudice againft the eftablifhments which 
prevailed under the monarchy. We “incline, however, rather to im- 
pute this defect to the bias which the author’s mind muft naturally 
have acquired from his aflociation with perfons who have taken a part 
in, and profited by, the revolution, than to any abfolutely falfe prin- 
ciples of his own. Its tendency, however, ’ is mifchievous, and 1 fhould, 
therefore, never be fuffered to pafs without correction, ‘The preju- 
dice which we deprecate is particularly vifible in the exaggerated 
praife which he beftows on Paris, reprefenting it as a terreftria] para- 
dife, affording every means of gratification to every tafte and to every 
difpofition ; and in his remarks on the prefent ftate of religion in 
France, and on the conduct of the non juring clergy, which are re- 
plete with inconfiftencies, and difplay a very fuperficial knowledge of 
a very important fubject. ‘The fame obfervation will apply, with al- 
mott equil force, to his cenfures of monattic inftitutions, and to his 
comments on the lives and condu& of the monks. It is perfectly 
clear, that he has haffiiy adopted all the fentiments of the revolu- 
tionifts ‘on thefe fubjects, which involve a variety of important confi- 
derations, a perfect acquaintance with which is neceflary to the 
formation of a correct opinion, and much more to enable a writer to 
fpeak with decifion thereon. We pafs over feveral other inaccuracies 
of minor importance, where the author has been ted aftray by his ine 
formants ; obferving only, en pafiant, that the fource of his informa- 
tion is fréquently hetrayed by the Gallici/ms which appear in his lan- 
guage, and proceed to his account of fome matters of greater confe- 
quence, and deeper intereft. And, firft, of female education : 
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« Tn France, convents had, at all times, prior to the revelvtion, enjo yed 
the exclutive privile geo} bringing up yea women; and fome families 
had, fora Coptusy pall, prelerved ihe habit of fending all their daughters 
to be St. Uriulas, in order to enter afterwards inte the world as yi. tuous 
wives and tender mothers.. The natural reiult was, that, if the pincrples 
of exccliive piety which had been communicated to them remained deeply 


engraved in their heart, they employed the whole day in the duties 1 
quired by the cath oli re slivion ; 


and the confellor who diciated all hele 
pebitual practices, not unfreque tly became the director of the temporal con- 


erns of the family, as well as the ‘pi ritual, Ifthe young girls, in emerging 


we the cells of a convent, were di poied to lay a.ide their re ligious prac- 


tices, in order te adopt the cuftoms and ple valureés of the world, this fudden 
fanhition, from one extreme to the other, made then 


n at once abandon, not 
only the puerile minutiz, but alfo the facred principles 0 religion. The re 
was ho medium. 


They either became outrageous devotees, anc id, neglec Ung 


the re{pectable duties of houlewives and miliredle sof a family, wrapped 


themielves up ina gre at ho od, and were incefiant! ty on their knees before 


the altars of the churche: or, On the other hand, ri uthed into extravagance 


ang diffipation, and, lik ewile, defe ring 2 family which claimed their gare, 
Diiinéare sd the 2nifel VOes b. 


the licentiauine!s cf their manners. 
« At the hee rf time, many women of good 


abilities and charafter, 
deprived of thei property by 


the vitsGitudes of the revolution, have 
efiablithed, in Paris and its environs, feminaries, where young girls receive 
fuch advige as is moit uleful to females who are deftined to live tn the 
world, and acquirements, which, by emp loying - them agreeably feveral 
hours in the day, contribute to the ‘interior haj ppinefs of their family, and 
make them find charms in a domeftic life. In {hort, the fuperiority of 
female education in France is decidedly in favour of the present fyliem, 


whether confidered in. regard to mental i improvement, health, or beauty. 
With re!pect to the morals inculcated in the 
» 


e modern French boarding= 
{chools, the 


belt anfwer to al! the prejudices ° which might be entertained 
againit them is, that the men, who have married women there educated, 
find that they prove excellent wives, and that their accomplifhments fe:ve 
only to embell lth their virtues.” 

That there were great and folid obj: eCtions to the education of young 
women In convents, we are perfed “ily aware, but that they are esti 
exagz2erated by our author is cei aN 5 indeed: 
confidently aflerts, ** no medium” in the conduct of females fo edu- 
cated, but that they were all either ** outrageous devotees,” or licen- 
tious profligate, who abandoned -* the facred principles of religion.” 
Where were to be found the ‘* many women of good abilities and cha- 
racter,”” who, having been ‘* deprived of their property by the vicifli- 
tudes of the pba were, of cour‘e, educated under the mo- 
narchy, and in convents, who have eftablifhed thofe feminaries, which 
he fo highly aed s, and. which produce fo many ** excellent wives ?”* 

The French manufactories are reprefented as having been greatly 
improved fince the revolution ; and that improvement ig imputed to 


if there were, as he fi 


avery fingular caute, viz. to the employment, by upholfterers and 
others, of \eaplltises ge avan s who, deprived of-all other means of 


ebtaining a fubfiitence, enters d the feryic 


er vice of thefe mechanics; and 
became, 
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became, in a manner, the dictators to, and fuperintendants of, the 
world of fafhion, as far as the articles produced by their refpeCive 
employers were concerned. From this caufe, ** articles of furniture, 
jewellery, and every branch dependent on defign, are now re- 
markable for a purer tafte than that which they for merly exhibited,” 


« Indeed, the > characteriftie differeuce of the prefent fate of French in- 
duftry, and tha t in which it was before the revolution, is that mo! ti of the 
proprietors o! of the manufactocsies have received a {fcientific education. At 
that time, many of them were {tran gers to the principles applicable to the 
proceiles of their art; and, in this r (pect, they i Ly at the mercy of the rou- 
tine, igncrance, and caprice of their workmen. At preient, the happy 
efieéis of infiruction, more widely diftuled, begin rm be felt; and, in pros 
portion : as it is extended, it excites a (purit of emulation , which premiles no 
{mall advantage to French commerce.” 


Relative to the ftate of agriculture in France, previous to the revo- 
Jution, ovr author draws sega inductions from partial premifes, 
For, certainly, the ugh agriculture might be, in fome degree, neglect. 
ed in certain parts of Frat it was the « reject of inceiiant attention 
in others; in Normandy and in #rench Flanders, in particular, the 
mode of cultivatin ty Pe was highly judicious, and the crops were 
moft abundant. Ae rm iculture, however, we'are told, is gencrally very 
much improved, exce; pt in the weftern departments of France, where 
the greatefl diitrets a id milery appear {till to prevail. ~Of the prefent 
ftate of fociety in Paris, we have the following account : 

Tn this city are three very diftinct kinds of fociety. But the order J 
fhall adopt in the deicription of each of them 1 muit not, in any way, lead 

9u to préjudge my opinion refpeéting the rank which th< ‘y hold among the 
French themfelves. In this reipect, I {hall abi iain from every fort of re- 
fiettion, and, confiniig myfeii to the fimple character of a faithful narrator, 
fhall leave * your LAT ity to decide the queiuon. 

“1 fhall begin by the tociety, chiefly compofed of the ci-devant nobleffe, 
feveral of w! hom, never has ne quittes d France, have preterved fome of their 
property ; and of emigrants, late'y returned to their own country, and who 
have enough remaimin ig to al; ow them to have a houfeho'd eltablifhment, 
but ma very modeit tiyle indeed, compared to that which their rank and 
fortune enabled them to upport before the revolution. 

You prefent yourfelf at the refidence of Madame la Marguise de C————. 
In the anti-room, youdeclare your name and quality to the groom of the 
chambers. Then, the opening of one or two foldir ng Adare humoune: es to 
the miftrefs of the houfe, and to the company, the guanium o f the ceremi 
nies which are to be paid to the new comer, Keep your eye conilantly on 
the net ie : her behaviour wiil re; gulate yours in regarc i to the individuals 
who compole her party. In the courle of converfati ion, take {pecial care 
not to omit the title of the perfon to whom you addrefs yourfelf. Such an 
infance “f forgetfulnefs favours of a man of the new régime. Never pro- 
nounce the new denominations refpeéting the divitions of the French ter- 
ritory, the months, the weights, mealures, &c. Thole words would draw 
on you an unfav ourable interpretation. Ifyou are inclined to hear a dil- 
cuiien on the arts and fciences, er on any new difcovery whatever. you 
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feldom find, in thee parties, perfons who can gratify your tafte; though 
you may meet with many who, as Locke fays, know a little, prefume a 
reat dea!, ard fo jump to a conclafion.” 

« From the pleneians, whole > pretence the cf-devant nobles are fo con- 
defcending as te endure, much obi equnoutne! is and fervility are required ; 
and it is expected that the diftance of rank fhould hever be forgotten, But 
the learned or icientific French revolutienift, who admits no other diftance 
than that between knowledge and ignorance, not choofing to fubmit to fach 
conditions, feldom prete onts himfelf at’ the houle of Madame la Marquise de 
C —. He owever, you will hear her company peak of the court of 
France, of the intere{t which each individual had there, and alfo a few'anec- 
dotes not uninterefiing, and which will furnith you with fome ideas of the 
brilliant parties there iormed. After this difcutfion, ene will talk to you of 
his regiment 5 another, of his hunting ettablifhment, of bis chateaux, of his 
eftates, &c. Chex Madame la Mayr guise de C—————, you will find no incon- 
fiderable prepotieflion againit every thing that is not of the old order of 
things, and even fome exclulive prete nfions to manners which belong to 
thofe on ly who are real gontlemen. Yet, through all thefe ablurdities, you 
will always fee good-breeding prevail in this jociety, and the difpofition 
which diftinguithes a Frenchman from other polithed nations, will here 
break forth and prefent itfelf to you in a {triking manner. 

1 fhall next lead you to the houfe of a /arveau, that is, one of thofe, 
who, from having made fome fuccefsiul fpeculations, and poflefing a con- 
fcience not overnice as to the means of fixing fortune, is enabled to live in 
the expentive ftyle of the ci-devant court-lords and farmers-general. A let- 
ter changed in the perfon’ sname, not unfrequently a de or a St. added, 
{fometimes both,) puzzles the curious, who endeavour to difcover what was 
formerly M. de St. H , how in the enjoyment of an annual income ofa 
hundred thoufand francs, or 400vI. fterling. At his houfe, more than any 
where elle, etiqucite is Ee »pt up with an ex traordinary minutene{s; and evil 
tongues will tell you that it is natural for M. de S?. A to reinember and 
avail him‘elf of the obfervations which he had it in his power to make in 
tthe place he formerly occupied. Under his roof, yeu will find little of that 
eafe and amiablenefs which are to be remarked in the other focieties of 
Paris. Each individual ts on his guard, and afraid of betraying himfelf by 
certain expte ifions, which the force of habit has not yet allowed him to for- 
get. But if you are fond of good mufic, if you take a pleafure in balls, and 
in the company of femmes galantes or demireps ; and even if firfi-rate jugglers, 
ventriloquilts, and mimics amufe you by their tkilful performances, frequent 
the houfe of M. de St. H——, a and e1 rery day, or at leatt every day that he 
is at home, you will have a new entertainment. 

“ Between the aéts, the sompaty inake their remaks, each in his own 
way, on what = have juft feen or heard. Afterwards the converfation 
turns on the public funds. L ittle is faid, however, on affairs of flate, the 
bankruptcies of the day, and the profit which fuch or fuch a fpeculation 
might produce. The lac thes , alter havi ing exhautied the fubje@ of the toilet, 
finith by giving, as an apolozy for their own conduét, the charitable enu- 
meration of the peccadi illoes which hey fancy they have remarked in other 
women. 

So little am I 2 ae for gaming, that I forgot to mention bouillotte, 
quinze, and alfo whift and reverfi, which are introduced at all thefe parties, 
But the an lcs ad. rames arereerved for thofe only who feck in cards 
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nothing more than a recreation from the occupations of the day. At the 
others, gain is the fole abject of the player; atid many perfons fit at the 
gaming-table the whole night, and, in the depth of winter even, never 
leave it till the ‘ garifh fun’ warns them that it is time to withdraw. 

«© T have now only to mtroduce you at M. B——"s, counlellor of fiate: 
Here you will find the completion of the other two {ocicties, and a very 
numerous parity, which affords to every one a converfation an: alago us to his 
taite or his means. Refrain, however, from touching on politics; the 
French government, flill in its infancy, refembles a young plant expoled to 


the inclemency of the air, and whole growth is direst ed by ikilful hands, 


This goverument mult remove, and even fometimes defiroy every obflacle 
it meets with, and which may be prejudicial to the form and dir eétion that 
it tainks proper to give to its branches and various ramifications. Beware, 
above ali, of {peaking of the revolution That firing is too delicate to be 
touched in regard to certain individuals of M. B—-—’s party, perhaps alfo 
im regard to himfeif: for the periods of the calamities which the French have 
undergone are {till quite recent, and the parts that many of thefe perions may 
have acted, call to mind recollections too painful, which, for their trangui- 
lity, ought ever to be buried in oblivion. And, in faét, you will always 
perceive, in the meetings of this clais, a harmony, apparent indeed, but 
which furpriles a ftranger the more, as, of all the focieties in Paris, it pre- 
fents to him the greateit medley in point of the perfons who compoie it. 

‘ In this fociety you will hear very initructive difiertations on the {cien- 
ces, found | literature, the fine arts, mechanics, and the means of re! ndering 
uféful the new difcoveries, by ap plying them with economy to the French 
manutactories, either public or private: for M. B—— confiders it as his 
duty to receive with diftinétion all the savans, and generally all thofe called 
men of talegt. In this line of condu@, he follows the example fet him by 
the government ; and every one is defirous to appear a Mecenas in the 


eyes of Augufius. In other refpects, the houfe of M. B—— will afford you 
the agreeable pafiimes which you have found at M. de 8s, H———’s.” 


On the fubject of divorce, and the effects of its frequency in France, 
the author’s reflections are juft and forcible ; but we do not clensly 
underiiand how the affertion, that the ‘ worldebe republicans” of 
France have xo confeffars, for ** every one is left to fettle his own ace 
count with heaven,” 1s to be reconciled with his previous obfervations 
on the reiioration of the Roman Catholic religion, and with his de- 
claration, that “* there are at this moment, and _ have been for the Jaft 
four years,.no lefs than from thirty-five to forty thoufand churches 
where ciyine fervice has been regularly performed throughout the dif- 
ferent departments of the republic.” He fpeaks with praife too of 
the concordat with the Pope, and defends the con/titutional clergy againk 
the charge of ixnovation. But if no innovation have taken place, hew 
can the people be without confeflors? This certainly requires expla- 
nation, He condemns, very properly, the exiiting laws of divorce, 
as productive of boundlefs prot ligacy, and he illuftrates his principle, 
by two very notable examples, after declaring that marriage has be- 
come a fpecies of trafic, and that he had feen a man who had marticd 

no leis than fix women in a very fhort {pace of time. 


‘ A young 
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« A young lady, feduced by a married man, found herfelf pregnant.— 
She was of a reipectable family : he was rich, : and felt the confequences of 
thisevent. What was to be done? tle goes to one of his friends, whom 
he knew not to be overburdened with delicacy, and propofes to him to 
marry this young perion, in contideration of a certain fam of money. The 
friend contents, and the only queition is to fettle the conditions. They 
bargain dor fomeé time: at lat they agree for 10,000 tranes (cirea 410). iter- 
ling). The: narriage is concluded, the lady is brought to bed, the child 
dies, and the gentleman fues for a divorce. All this was aceomplithed in 
fix months. As fuch opportunities are by no means {carce, he may, In the 
courfe of the year, probably, meet with.another of the fame nature: thus 
the office of bridegroom is convene into. a lucrative fituation. The fol- 
lowing is another initance of this melancholy truth, but of a different de- 
feruption. 

« A man, about thirty-two years of age, well-made, and of a very agree- 
able countenance, had been married three months to a your ng woman of un- 


common beauty. He was loved, nay almoit adored by her. Every one 
might have conc cluded that they were the happieft t co upie in Paris; and, 


| 


fact, no cloud had hitherto overfhadowed the ferenity of theirunion. One 
day when the young bride was at table with her hutband, indalging herlelf 
in expretling the happinels which fhe enjoyed, a tipita ff enter ed, and deli« 

vered to her a paper. She read it. What heul iit be bat a fubpena for 
adivorce! At firft the toot x thething fora plealantry: but the hulband foon 
convinced her that nothing was more ferious. He aflured her that thisttep 
would make her fortune, and his own too, if the would: confent to the ar- 
rangement which he heal to propofe to her. ‘* You know,” faid he, “ the 


tich and ugly Madame C-——-: ihe has : 30,000 franesa year (circa 12501, 
fterling); ihe will fecure to me the hail of her property, provided I will 
marry her. I offer you a third, af, after having wi ‘Lins gly confenied to our 


divorce, you will permit me to fee you as my female friend. ” Such a pro- 
polal fhocked her at the moment; but a week’s reflection effected a change 
in her fentiments ; and the bulinefswascompleted. O temsora! O mores ! 


Where fuch profligacy prevails it is not furprifing that population 
fhould decreafe. Thus we find that during the year ending in Sep- 
tember, 1801, the deaths, in Paris, exceeded the births, by 2.27 4.— 
The number of divorces in that year was 320; being in proportion 
to the marriages as two to IT. 

The proprietors of newfpapers in this country will be furprized at 
the fuperior circulation of fimilar productions in France. ‘The daily 
fale of the Moniteur, we are told, is 20,000; that of the Fournal de 
Paris, 16,000; of the Publicifte, 14,000; of the Fournal des Debats, 
12,000 ; of the Journal des Defen, nfeurs de la meer 10,000; of the 
Cie’ du Cabinet, 6000 ; and of the Petits Affiches, 20,000 

We had marked feveral other paflages tor notice, fome for cenfure, 
and fome for praife, but we have already extended our remarks beyond 
the ufual bounds, and muft therefore bring our account with the author 
toaclofe. His book is a medley, as he intended it fhould be; and 
Contains, as we obferved, at fi:ft, much ufeful information for per- 
fons who vifit Paris for the firft time ; but though his defcriptions are 
More various than thofe of Mr. Carr, whofe work we reviewed in 
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a former number, they are Iefs lively, lefs fpirited, and lefs intereft. 
ing. We defpair of obtaining any true account of the prefent ftare 
of “France, compared with its former ftate, until] that country thall 
have been vifited by fome man of found principles, and correct judg. 
ment, who.will deliver his fentiments, without bias and without re- 
ftraint ; neither fwayed by flattery nor deterred by fear. 

Pomesdi the end of the fecond volume, either finding himfelf at a 
lofs for materials to fill up the book, or aware how very imperfect 
any account of Paris muft be without fome account of the ftate of the 
police; and of the prefs, he extracts no lefs than two and thirty pages 
from the Tableau de Paris of Mercier, publithed many years ago, 
tranflated into Englifh, and in wveey one’s hands. ‘While the fear of 
having his Jetcers opened i is the reafon which he affigns for faying little 
or nothing about the prefent ftate of the police, thouch an account of 
that (as well as of the ftate of the prefs) came direétly, and necefla- 
rily, within the plan of his work. ‘The excufe is a bad one, for what 
prevented him from collecting his materials in France, and either 
tranfmitting them to England by a private hand, or bringing them 
himfelf? As it is he contents himfelf with obferving, generally, in 
refpeét of the police, that, ‘* Fouche has, it feems, adopted, in a 
great meafure, the means put in practice before the revolution;” and 
that ‘* it is to-be hoped that the prefent government of France is tap 
wife and too juf? to convert an inftitution of public utility into an in- 
ftrument of private oppreflion.” Left our readers fhould fufpeét that 
the author here {peaks ironically, we fecl it neceflary to ftate, that in 
no part of his book is he lefs ironical than in this pafiag 
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INNZZUS, the moft ingenious and induftrious philofopher that 
ever cultivated the fcience of Natural Hittory, had the merit not 
only of adding more than any former naturalift to the ma{s of its 
facts, and of introducing into it, an arrangem nt more orderly :and 
Juminous than it before had the advantage of, but, alfo, of eftablifh- 
ing a School of rifing Naturalifts, that was to extend its authority, 
its “zeal, and its indefatigab le induftry over the whole world, and to 
advance this fcience, within a comparatively fhert period, nearer to 
perfection than.eyen Linnzeus himfelf could, in his moments of moft 
fanguine hope, have expected. 
Among the moft zealous and ingenious difciples of th e f{chool of 
Linnzus, were feveral natives of thi is country. His arrangement and 
nomenclature were, early, adopted here. The inquiries which he 


fuggefted have been profecuted by none more earneftly, or with better 


fuccefs, than by Britifh naturaliffs. The attachmen t to his fy {tem 
throughout all its parts, is more fubmifiive and more deve sted, in this 
country, than even on ‘the continent. 


Dr. 
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Dr. SmitH.had the liberality and good fortune to become, fome 
time after the death of Linnzus, the purchafer of his rich celiection 
of {pecimens of the fubjects of natural hiftory. He transferred it from 
Upfal to London. His houfe became, by his perfonal merit, and by 
his pofleffion of fuch a cabinet, a place of frequent meeting for the 
eminent naturalifts in this metropolis. The inftitution of a Society 
to cultivate Natural Hiftory, which fhould bear the name of him 
whofe fteps its members protefled to follow, was, in confequence of 
thofe incidents, propofed. It was accomplifhed; and the firlt meet- 
ings of the fociety took place in the year 1788. The views of the 
infticution have been ftrenuoufly and fuccefsfully purfued, ever fince. 
Its exiftence has diffufed, throughout the Britifh empire, a new zeal 
for the ftudy of natural hiftory. Many naturalifts have rifen to great 
public eminence in the fcience, while they ftudied as members of that 
body. Many valuable collections have been formed, in’ confequence 
of the excitements which the exiftence of this fociety has prefented to 
jts members. Befide thofe of Dr. Smith, the founder of the inftitu- 
tion, feveral valuable works, fuch as thofe of Shaw, Marfham, Kir- 
by, Donovan, Markwick, &c. have diftinguifhed the Linnzan So- 
ciety, as containing fome of the moft fkilful and affiduous explorers 
of nature, and fome of the beft writers on natural hiftory, now in Eu- 
rope. The ‘* Tranfaétions of the Society,” publifhed from time to 
time, and now filling a feries of fix volumes in quarto, the lait of 
which lies before us, are acknowledged to exhibit an aflemblage of 
materials the moft valuable that can be depofited in the library of a 
naturalift. 

This fixth vclume contains four and twenty papers on fubje&ts of 
natural hiftory, read at different meetings of the fociety—certain Ex- 
tracts from the Minute-Book, mentioning feveral facts communicated 
from correfpondents—a Catalogue of late additions to the: Seciety’s 
Library—a Lift of the donors by whom the hooks in the library were 
prefented—and one and thirty copperplate engravings, illudtrative of 
facts {tated in the different eflays. 

The firft paper, a tranflation by Dr. Young, from the German of 
Dr. Lichtenftein, propofes and eftablifhes, upon clear and fatisfactory 
dittinctions, a fubdivifion of the Mantis, a genus of infects of the or- 
der of Hemiptera of the fyftem of Linnzeus,—into the two new genera 
of Mantis and Phafma. Dr. Lichtenftein owns, that he took his firft 
thought of this new fubdivifion from a work by a Dutch entomolo- 
gift of the name of Stoll. The AZantis has filiform antennx, a nog- 
ding, heart-fhaped head with jaws and palpi, two Jarge prominent 
eyes on the fides, two clear {temmata between the roors of the an- 
tenn, a narrow thorax flightly carinated on the back, at the mar- 
gin compreffed, fix legs, one with falciform hands and a thumb, the 
others unarmed, tarfi of only five joints, its hemelytra, or imperfectly 
Cartilaginous wing-covers, folded crofs-wife, as long as the wings 
wider them, and extending over almoft the whole abdomen. ‘Tne 
Pha/ma, hitherto confounded with the Mantis, has its antenne feta- 
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ceous, its head large and oval, with moveable jaws, and four palpi‘in 
the mouth, its eyes on the forehead, {mall and reticulated, three clear: 
Remmata between the eyes, the body linear, and almoft cylindrical, 
fix legs for running, tarfi of five joints, the hemelytra fkinny, and 
very fhort. Dr. Lichtenftein, after difcriminating between the Aan- 
tis and the Pha/ma, by thofe, and other marks of diftinction, exa- 


mines, iti fucceifion, the fpecies of each of the two genera, alcertains. 


the fynonyma, defcribes, at large, the fpecies which have been but 
newly difcovered, and concludes with an enumeration of thofe which 
he knows only from imperfect defcriptions and cannot refer to their 
proper genera. Of the Pha/ma he enumerates and de(cribes five and 
twenty different fpecies; of the AdZantis, three and forty fpecies. 

In the fecond paper or eflay, Mr. Obf Swartz invettigates, 
throughout all its fpecies, the peculiar characters of the Ehrharta 
genus of grailes. This genus was firft difcovered, fomewhat more 


than twenty years fince, by Profefior Thunberg, in one of his journies, 


near the Cape of Good Hope. He gave it the name of Lbrbarta, m 
honour of F. Ehrhart, botanift to the King of Great Britain, at Ha- 
nover. It was formally defcribed and delineated by the difcoverer, in 
a paper publifhed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sweden, 
for the year 51799. It was adopted, without hefitation, as a new ge- 
nus, by the Swedifh naturalifts at Upfal. A fecond {pecies of this 
new genus, was, that fame year, defcribed by L. Richard, in Rozier’s 
Fournal de Phyfique, under the name of Trochera Striaia. Another 
new fpecies which had been found at the Cape of Good Hope, by M. 
Sonnerat, was, fome years afterwards, defcribed by Dr. Smith, in his 
Plantarum Icones haétenus inedita; and ia a fubfequent part of that 
work, he added to the fame genus, two other new ftpecies. Doctor 
Swartz, having, fince, had opportunity to examine the plants pre- 
ferved in the collection of Profeflor Thunberg, has found, among 
thofe, feveral other fpecies, pofleffing all the characteriftics of the 
genus, “thbrbarta. From thefe feveral fources, are drawn the mate- 
rials of the hiftory exhibited, in this paper, of the nine known fpecies 
of.this beautiful genus of the Hexandria Digynia. Dr. Swartz has 
the merit of introducing into this, as unqueftionably their proper 
genus, fome fpecies which were before placed under the genera of 
Melica and Aira... We regret, that we cannot here defcend into the 
detail of his definitions and defcriptions. j 

In the third paper,.Mr. Luke Howard, from an examination of the 
Pollen of five different plants; with the microfcope, infers, ‘* that 
each grain of pollen in the anther, is an organic body; that the pro- 
perty of irritability exifts, in a very eminent degree, in the grains of 
pollen ; and that alcohol is the proper ftimulus by which this irritabi- 
lity may be excited.”” The plants of which he examined the podlemy 
were the Corylus Avellana, Erica carnea, Refeda odorata, Caéius flagel- 
liformis, and Carex acuta. He fuggefts, as fubjecis of future enquiry 
—‘* 1. In what part of vegetables, the pollen is fo be found? 2. Fa 
what refpects the pollen, fecreted on the anther, differs from st 
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which is contained in the root, feed, or fap? 3. Whether there 
be any portion of pollen in the germ or: embryo of the feed before it is 
impregnated? 4. What is, in certain circumftances, the action of 
the liquor from the nectarium, upon the pollen? 5. What are the 
varieties of the different fpecies of pollen, in form and ftruCture ?”’ 
The next memoir, written by the late Mr. William Curtis, com- 
municates his perfonal obiervations on that remarkable and moft nu- 
merous genus of Hemipterous infects, the 4ph7s. It is the generic 
character of tne Aphis, to have the roftrum or_probofcis infle ted, 
the vagina with five articulations and a fingle feta, the antennz feta- 
ceous and lonver than the thorax, four ere& win nes or no wings, fee 
formed for walking, the abdomen peperally armed with two horns.— 
Almoft every remarkable {pecies of. plants has a {fpecies of Aphides pe- 
culiar to itfelf. In Britain we have 46 well known {(pecies of this 
genus. ‘Ihe Englifh name for the Aphis is, commonly, The Plant 
Louje. ‘Ihe young are produced from the parent, in fummer and 
autumn, alive and naked, but, during the winter, rather in ova,— 
The births in fummer, are al] estan the males begin to be brought 
forth in autuinn, and inftantly after birth, propagate their kind. The 
energy of a fingle impregnation is wonderfully continued without re- 
newal, perhaps.even to the thirtieth genération. So prolific is this 
infect, that, from one individual, in five fuccefions of defcent, the 
total number of the progeny is not Jefs than five thoufand nine hun- 
dred and four millions nine nannies thoufand. They feed entirely on 
the tendereft parts of vegetables; fwarming efpecially on the under- 
fides of the leaves, penetrating to the very rheart of the plant, or be- 
fetting its roots. Some, as the Aphis Salicis, even faften on the bark 
of ligneous plants. Hops, beans, potatoes, corn, melons, and efpe- 
cially rare plants in ftoves, green houtes, and frames are much preyed 
upon by thefe infects, often to the entire, or to a great partial, de- 
firuction of the crop fora feafon, ‘Tinat which is called db/ight is the 
particular decay produced on plants by the Aplides feeding on: their 
firft tender growth. “They mustiply extraordinarily in mild winters: 
in a winter of unufual feverity, their numbers are confiderably dimi- 
nifhed. The Aphis pierces into plants with its roftrum or probofcis, 
and imbibes, for its own nourifhment, thofe juices on which the life 
of the plant depends. It is remarkable, that the excrement of. the 
Aphides is truely liquid fugar. Ie conftitutes that honey: dew which is 
often found on blighted plants. The only effectual means of deftroy- 
ing the Aphis, is by the tmoke of tobacco. After immerfion in water, 
even for a-confiderable time, the infect ealily revives when it is brought 
out into frefh air. - Its natural enemies are, the Coccinella or Lady- 
bird, which takes no other food, the /chneumon Aphidum, the Mufea 
Aphidivora, the Larva of the Hemersbius, the Earwi g, and fome of 
the fmaller foft-billed Nodes Sometimes the Aphides are, by acci dent, 
not from any thing gregarious in their nature or habits, carried in 
multitudes. to acther, before the wind, from one place to another. — 
The commoa greem Aphis is exceedingly deftrudctive, The Aphis Sa- 
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licis is the largeft of the Englifh fpecies. Wafps, and feveral other 
flying infects, greedily devour the excrement Of the Aphis: but, it is 
rejected by bees. Thefe are the chief general facts contained in Mr, 
Curtis’s memoir. 

‘THe. next paper confifts of remarks, by Dr. Smith, on the vegeta. 
ble genera of Paderota, Wuifenia, and Hemimeris. Its objec is to 
fnew, that the denomination of Pederota may be entirely {pared ; and 
that al] the plants which have been, at any time, enumerated under 
any of thofe three generic names, may bé properly reduced to three 
fpecies of the /Vulfenta, a genus of the Dzandria Monogynia, and five 
fpecies of the Hemimerts, belonging to the clals of Didynamia Angio~ 


Jfpermia. 


In the fixth of thefe papers, Mr. Salifbury, from a perfect fpeci- 
men; gives, in the Latin language, a full and accurate defcription of 
the beautiful vegetable fpecies, Solandra. He refers it to the fame 
order with the Crefcentia and Brunsfelfa, and. explains the characters 
by which it is dittinguifhed from the Datura, and from al] the ge- 
nuine Selanva. By a defcription fo minute and faithful he rectities 
feveral miftakes of other botanilts. It is a beautiful plant of the order 
Uenandria Pentagynia. It is a native of the ifland of Jamaica, where 
it has the name of the peach-coloured trumpet-flower. It flowers in 
the months of January and February ; and its fruit is ripe in Augutt, 
It is paralitical ; climbistg, in its growth, up the trunks of trecs, and 
the rifts of rocks. Mr, Salitbury complains that its characters have 
heen fomewhat mifreprefented by its beft former defcriber O. Swartz; 
and that.it has been, with much too hafty dogmatifm, confounded 
with the Datura, by Lamarck. 

‘The next paper is a letcer from Sir H. C, Englefield, defcribing 
the remarkable appearance of certain {trata of nodules of flint inter- 
pofed, among calcareous firata, in a chalk-pit, near the village of Ca- 
rifbrook, in the Ifle of Wight. .Tbe calcareous ftrata are in a poft- 
tion inclined 67° to the horizon, ‘The flinty ftrata make each an 
angle of 45 degrees, by their detlination from the plane of the calca- 
reous. ‘Ihe feveral nodules in the different ftrata of flints, retain 
their forms and the juxtapolition of their parts, but not the cohefion. 
Any of the nodules crumbles, to the touch, into a fine filiceous pow- 
der. It is the fame with almoft every nodule, throughout all the 
flinty trata; except that fome of the flints, inflead of being in a pow- 
der, are burft into larger fragments, The chalk furrounding thefe 
flints is, on the other hand, uncommonly folid. Upon thefe appear- 
ances, Sr H.C. Englefield, fugzefts, that, by the convulfion which 
produced the prefent channel between the Hle of Wight and the coatt 
of Hampfhire, the firata of chalk may have been depreffed from a ho- 
rzo.tal pofition to that in which they now lie; that, in the very 
event of their depreflion, the calcareous ftrata may have had a ten- 
dency to flide on one another ; and that, by this motion or {train of 
fo enormous a weight, the ints may have been, in an inftant, fhi- 
vered. ‘Lhis ingenious conjecture is propofed with great modefty. » 
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Next-comes an effay by Dr. J. E. Smith, on the arborefcent {pecies 
in the firft fection of the genus Salix, as it is reprefented in his Flora 
Britannica. Of thefe he enumerates and fully defcribes’ ten different 
fpecies. He acknowledges, that, in tracing the hiftory of thefe fpe- 
cies, more fully and diftinétly than any fermcer botanift, he has been 
much affiftsd by Profeflor Hoffman’s Hifforia Saticum, the Herbarium 
of Mr. Lightfoot, and by communications from his friends, Mefirs. 
Crowe awd Abbot. 

In the ninth paper, Mr. Dawfon Turner defcribes four new fpe- 
cies of Fucus; the Fucus rufeifolius, the Fucus crenulatus, the Fucus 
clavellojus, and the Fucus Vigghit. The two firft, and the laft of 
thefe [pecies, are natives of the beach at Yarmouth. The Fucus cre- 
nulatus is found on the coatts of Portugal, and on the fhore at Dover. 
Thefe four fpecies, though poflefling “unouettionable fpecific differ- 
ences, were, till now, reprefented by botanitts, merely as varieties of 
certain old fpecies. 

An elaborate Latin defcription of the Callicocca Ipecacuanha, by Don 
Felix Avcllar Brotero, is the next article. ‘This plant is a native of 
Brazil, where it is called, by fome of the inhabitants, Ipecacuanha, 
by others Poaio do Matto, by others, and by the i Portuguele, Cipo.— 
The defcripticn is minute, and {eems to be accurate, 

The two communications immediately fubfeguent are both on the 
Curcylio Trifelit or Clover-Weevil, and were written by Mr, Mark- 
wick, Mr, Marfham, and Mr. Lehman of Gottingen. ‘his infeé 
makes its firft appearance, as a Larva, between the calyces of the 
Trifolium pratenfe. It penetrates the feeds, of which it confumes 
three or four, in its growth to the chryfalis itate. In the piace of the 
Jaft feed eaten by the Larva, remains the chry/alis, till, at the end of 
afew days, it is ready to come torth the perfect infect or /mago.— 
Having affumed this form, it takes a fhort meal, and then fueks a 
concealment for the winter, in the fimall holes of fences, or in- the 
bark of trees. In winter, the wren, the red-breaft, the nun, and 
other birds of the titmoufe kind, prey with great cagernefs upon thefe 
infects, fo that few ef them furvive till (pring. Thofe which eicape 
then pair; and the impregnated females depofit their eggs on the 
heads of clover, ‘This little infectis incredibly prolific, It is exceed- 
ingly deftructive to clover teeds. A field whicn afforded to Mr. Mark- 
wick 70 lb. of feed in a feafon in which there were in it few or none 
of thefe clover-weevils, was, next year, intefted with them, and then 
yielded no feed at all that could be put to ufe.. In 1798, Mr. Mark- 
wick. had, from 44 acres of clover, 163 bufhels of feed, which was 
fold for gil. 17s. 6d. In 1co, the tame 44 acres, being filled with 
weevils, produced but 74 buthels of feed, which was worth only 
1$}.15s. The lofs on the crop of 4} acres was, by this infect, 23]. 
as. 6d. in one year. 

The.learned Dr. Curt Sprengel, defcribes, in the next article, two 

enera of plants which he, now, cultivates in the Botanic Garden at, 
alle, The one, the Brotera Per/ica, belongs to the fourteenth clafs 
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In the Linnean {fyftem: the other, the / Vuftel, 1a Eupatoria, is referred 
to the nineteenth clafs. 

The fourteenth eflay.is, by Mr. William Wood, on the hinges of 
Britifh bivalve fhells. OF thefe, it enumerates 33 fpecies, under 13 
different genera ; Ghintaly defcribes the diverfities in the hinges ; and 
adds feveral interefting particulars in the economy of the living thell- 
fifhes to which they refpectively belong. 

The next article, is a catalogue of “the more rare plants found in 
the neighbourhood of Dover, by Mr. L, W. Dillwyn, It is copious ; 
and correéis miitakes by fome former botanifts, refpecting the locality 
of certain plants. 

Ten uncommion fpecies of infects, natives of New Holland, are, 
in the fixteenth article, elaborately deferibed by Dr. Schreibers of 
Vienna, from (pecimens in the mufeum of M. Francillon. 

The Manure Superba, a beautift ul bird of New South Wales, re- 
mar kable, efpecially in the male fex, for a long fhewy tail of fixteen 
feathers, is next defcribed by Major ‘General Davies, from fpecimens 
in his own pofleffion. 

Dr. Jofeph Coirea de Serra gives a good defcription of the Doryan- 
thes, ancw genus of plants from New Holland, which belo ngs to 
the order Adinandria -Hexagynia, and is next akin tothe Agave 

The nineteenth article is an elaborate treatife, by Mr. P. Huber, 
of Laufanne, on the Humbie-Bee, the Bombinatrix of Linneus, the 
Bourdon of the French. Of thefe, 24 fpecies had been impe rfeQtly 
diftinguifhed and defcribed by former naturalifis. Mr. F Kirby, in his 
excellent Monographia Apum Anglia, makes us acquainted with many 
more. Mr. Huber here enumerates and particularly defcribes only 
eight fpecies ; intending not to give a fyfiematic catalogue, but only 
to es how the defcriptions oi “thefe animals ou ught to ‘be framed, — 
He diftinguifhes, in each fpecies, a male, a femal! e, and a working 
bee, without fexual organs. He ebferves, that the colours of the 
humble-bee, and its hairs, are fubject to changes by age, which have 
betrayed naturaliits into miftal kes refpecting the numbers’ of the {pe- 
cies. He proceeds, next, to the t mott important part of his treatife, 
and relates, in detail, what he has obferved to be the economy of the 
Humble- Bee. 

Thefe infe&s fix their habitations at the depth of one or two feet 
under ground. To thele they enter by a patlage which is, in fome 
inftances, pretty long and winding. The abode is a vaulted cavity, 
of which the width exceeds the height. Its ficor is fpread with leaves; 
and the wax-work is neatly dep«tic ted u pon leaves. Sometimes, the 
females are found in fituations nearer the furface; but their abode in 
fuch places fcems to be by accident not natural, “They lay their eggs 
jin waxen cells. A {mall worm or larva is produced from each egg, 
fpins a {mall bal] of filk, is transformed to a nympha, and, in due 
time, ftarts up an humble bee, and joins the reff, 


The nymphz are for fome time dormant, involved each within its 


ball of filk, and lying altogether in collections of these balls, piled 
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gnevover another, and covered, at the top, with wax. In the month 
of July, Auguft, and September, the young females awake from the 
torpid nympha hate. Each female becomes the founder of a new co- 
Jony, and the family which live with her are all her offspring. 

in the hives of thefe bees are found three matters—pollen, honey, 
and wax. Mr. Huber found, by a feries of plealing experiments ; 
that the pollen ferves as food to the Ne but not as a material for 
the compofition of wax ; that the wax is formed from the faccharine 
part of the honey which the bees ule for food; that it iffues out be- 
tween the fcaly annuli of their bodies, imme diately afier they take 
the honey; that they then pati it away with their feet, and after- 
wards ufe it in the ftructure of cells to contain honey, and to receive 
the eggs of the female; that the female furnifies more wax than the 
neutral working bee; and that the male bee makes, alfo, a propor- 
tion of wax. : 

In the month of June, the hive is found to contain only the im- 
pregnated female, the working bees which fhe has already producéd, 
and fome ftores which they have colleéted. With the afliftance of 
the others, fhe makes cells of wax, for the reception of new eg er 
She puts, in each cell, a layer of pollen, to no urifh the larva when i 
fhall come to life. ‘Then, fhe d irops her eggs. 

The depofition of the eggs Sy to the female, a tafk of no fmall 
care and fatigue. She proportions the cell, fo that its orifice may re- 
ceive exadily the extremity of her body. She then fixes her {ting in 
the wax within the cell; and, with conl fderable effort, drops feven 
eges, and then retires after clofing up the ceil. 

W ithin four or five days a white larva or worm comes out of the 
eo. It feeds, for atime, on the pollen depo fited in the cell. When 
that begins to fai] ; the working- bees attend to the wants of the lar- 
VR, and fi upply them from their own mouths, with a mixture of pol- 
len and honey. ‘The larvz grow in fize, asthey advance to the ftate 
ofnymphz. Their cells become too fmall, and are burft by their 
increafing bulk. ‘lhe working bees then Bod it negedlary to fill up 
the rents with new wax. Thus are the whole cells enlarged, in a due 
proportion to the growth of their inhabitants, ‘They begin their paf- 
fase into the nympha {tate, by pinDng: each for itfelf, a cover of 
fine white filk. The worki ng-bees take away the wax of the ceils, 
and put it to other ufes. The - pm la, after remaining for a certain 
time, torpid within its ball of filk; acquires the organization of a per- 
fe& humble-bee, tears an outlet for itfelf through the filk, and flies 
abroad, in fearch of food. 

The deferted balis of filk are afterwards repaired by the working- 
bees, altered fomvewhat in form, and ufed as pots to hold the honey and 
pollen which they lay up for future food. The males and workers 
ufually perifh v »hen the cold months come in. The young females 
prepare themfelves a new recefs, communicating with that of the 
whole hive, and there pafs their’time in a orpid ftate, till they are 
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awakened to new activity, by the genial heat of fpiing. Each of thefe 
iemales then becomes the parent of a new hive, and after the has 
finifhed her whole duties as a mother and the founder of a colony, 
dies, when fhe is about one year old. The impregnation of the fe- 
males takes place when they and the males have but juft arifen out of 
the torpid nympha ftate, It is not till after a fecond period of fleep, 
that they are ready to bring forth with full prolific powers. Such are 
the principal facts which Mr. Huber learned from a long feries of 
obfervations, made upon humble-bees working under bell-glafles, and 
from an examination of their abodes under ground. 

The next paper is by Dr. Smith. It names and defcribes four 
New Holland plants, belonging to the natural order of the Wyrti ; 
the Leptofpermum Grandifolium, the Leptofpermum Imbricatum, the 
Melaleuca Squarrofa, and the Eucalyptus Marginata. 

A fecond letter from Sir H. C. Engléfield, relates feveral facts con- 
cerning the lavers of nodules of flint, mixed with the calcareous {trata 
in the Ifle of Wight, which correfpond with thofe mentioncd in his 
former communication, and confirm the theory which he then fug- 
gefted. 

_ Thomas Flurly Forfter, Efq. gives, in the twenty-fecond paper; a 
geod defeription of the Viola Concolor, a new fpecies, a native of North 
America. It is cultivated in the garden at Kew. 

The Cjcas Revoluta, a plant, a native of Japan, bore fruit for the 
firft time in England, in the year 179g, in the garden of the Honour- 
able znd Ripht Reverend the Bifhop of Winchefter, at Farnham 
Caftle in Surrey. Dr. Smith and Mr. Sowerby went, at his Lord- 
fhip’s requefl, to examine the fruit. It is here defcribed by Dr. 
Smith. — 

The laft paper is an elaborate defcriptive enumeration of the fpecies 
of the Erica, by Mr. R. A. Salifbury.—By one of the few notices, 
introduced as extraCts from the minute-book, we learn, that the late 
Dr. Pulteney bequeathed his mufeum of natural hiftory, with 200). 
flock 3 per cent. confol. to this inftitution. 

. We thall only add, and we cannot beftow on fuch a collection 
higher praife, that there is not one among thefe papers, which does 
fot communicate fomewhat before unknown, or, at leaft, unrecorded, 
to enlarge the fcience of Natural Hiftory. 


Tatreduftien to four new Maps, or the four Quarters of the World, in 
ther true Proportion‘and Pofition; dedicated by Permiffion to the 
Right Hon. Sir Fofeph Banks, Bart. K.B.. one of bis Mayefty’s 
fMéojt Honourable Privy Council, Prefident of the Royal Saciety, Ge. 
&e. &Fe. By Charles Grant, Vifcount de Vaux, Author of the 
—Hiftory of the Mauritius, &c. Tabart. 1802. 


FT HE name of the Vifcount de Vaux is already very favourably 
known to the readers of the Aatijacobin: we had occafion two 


years ago to exprefs our approbation of his hiftory of the meee 
ant 
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and befides our fatisfaction with his literary production, he is entitled 
to our good wifhes as a confcientious and loyal emigrant, who prefers 
earning a iubfiftence by his labours in a foreign land, to the recovery 
of his eftate, by meanly truckling to the horrid domination which now 
overwhelms his native country. 

The object of the work which he now introduces to the public, is 
to make fuch a change in the prefent geographical arrangements, as 
to cont{titute an exact divifion of the world. It is obvious that the ex- 
ifting diftribution is geometrically incorrect, and, in regard to mea- 
furement, very open to improvement. What has been called the 
four quarters of the world, received their names in a much earlier 
{tage of difcovery; and lands that have been recently found out, can- 
not with geometrical nropriety be referred to any of the prefent divi- 
fions. In confidering this introduction we fhall firft give the fubftance 
of the author’s own ideas and arguments, and afterwards conclude 
with fome remarks. 

According to his projected change, he thinks the divifion of the 
globe, firft, will be better proportioned, and more equal. Secondly, 
it will follow the chronological order of gradual population and dif- 
covery, and be more conformable to hiftory. Thirdly, it wiil be in 
a preferable geographical order. New Holland, and the many other 
recent difcoveries, conftitute a portion of the world, which, our au- 
thor thinks fhould have a name, and a proper defignation on the fur- 
face of the globe, as it belongs not to any of the former divifions, 
as it is more extenfive than Europe, and it comprifes really a full 
quarter of the globe. Shail it, together with its furrounding feas, be 
called the fifth quarter of the globe ? ; This would be ridiculous. It 
would be no lefs fo to increafe, at fuch a degree, the difproportion, al- 
ready eftablifhed, by adding all thefe new difcoveries to one of the 
ancient quarters of the world, with which it has neither local nor hife 
torical conneétion. Our author proceeds to make fome remarks oa 
the ancient divifions and names, and fhews that the former arofe from 
avery imperfect knowledge of the earth, and that the names were jn 
a great degree accidental and arbitrary. To accommodate the diftris 
bution of the world to meafurer rent, chronology, hiftory, and phy- 
fical geography, he propofes his new divifion, and has to fuit that 
propofition conftructed four maps. The following are the outlines of 
his fcheme. 

Firft, fince, according to the book of Genefis, the moft ancient of 
hiftories, the firft man appeared in Afa, that divifion of the world 
is og to be confidered as the firfi quarter. Second, as to the 
fecond, Europe, although Africa disputes antiquity with it, becaufe 
the north of the latter, Egypt and Car thage, has equal pretenfions in 
that refpect with Greece, and the countries of the Celts and Sgy- 
thian , yet the pretenfions of Africa muft yield when civilization ts 
taken into the queftion; then Europe and Africa, together, thould 
form the /zcond quarier of the world. Third, America is, without 
doubt, the third guarter.. Fourth, and the great difcoveries in, the 
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South Sea, the fourth. In reprefenting the four quarters of the 
world our author informs us, that he has executed his plan on various 
principles and fcales. . ** Firt ft, he fays, I have drawn the large maps 
on a fcale of three feet diameter, in four hemifpheres, as thole which 
accompany this introduction; containing confequently 1So degrees 
of latitude and longitude. This projection has an advantage that 
former maps do not poflefs, in fhewing round each quarter fome part 
of the three others, which are repeated on purpofe, to reprefent their 
reipective fituations; but the three relative ones in each map are 
fhaded, in order to. demonftrate that they are only there as acceilaries 
to the principal one.” ‘The fecond is cylindrical, the third qua- 
drangular, the fourth {fpherical, andthe fifth on acolumn. To thefe 
maps is added a fixth, on a fcale of fix inchés diameter, four of 
which reprefenting the four quarters of the world, according to the 
projected divifion, are inferted in the introduction before us. 

The project of the V:fcount de Vaux certainly merits the’ praife 
of {cientihc acuteneis, and atio of ingenuity; and it were much to 
be wifhed that the adoption of fuch alterations were practicable, cone 
faftently with thofe affoctations and names which cuftom has long 
danciioned, and which perhaps, inaccurate as they are, may fufki- 
ciently fuit seta and political convenience. ‘Lo unite geometrical 
accuracy with the other purpofes for which mankind attend to the di- 
vifiens of the world, and the relpective names, 1s a very meritorious 
end, and the means perhaps as well fuited as any that could be de- 
vifed. But it unfortunately happens that men have a prejudice in 


favour of a fyftem to which they have been accuftomed, merely be- 
\caufe they have been accuftor med to it. We are fo much ufed to the 


divifions of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, that it will be dif- 
ficult fer {cientific improvement to eradicate the effects of habit. It 
alfo unfortunately happens that a great number of thofe who attend 
to geography, fiudy it chiefly for commercial and political reafons, 
with too little confideration of f hams, The preient arrangement 
fuch may conceive enable them to find the way to the places with 
which they with an intercourfe of either merchandize or negotiation, 
and not enlarging their views to geological philoiophy, that is all 
they defire ; but as there are men of wider views, we truft the en- 
couragement which fuch may afford the work, will prove acequate to 
the ability and exertions of the author. 

Subjoined to this Introduétion is a defcription of the new Urano- 
graphia, a production of the fame author, which appears to be well 
adapted for communicating the knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
"Towards the clofe of this pamphlet there is a biographical memoir of 
the Vifcount de Vaux, with a confiderable sisieaiiiie of original let- 
ters that pafled between him and various correfpondents of bigh rank 
and diftinction. The fubfcribers to his maps are chiefly perfons’ of 
the firft eminence, and we truft that the contributors will be nu- 
merous as well as feleCt. From pape ofals inferted at the end of the 


prefent work, we find that the Vifcountefs de Vaux, (an — 
lady, 
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lady;) and the Marquife de Lomerie, are opening a boarding {chool 
for young ladies, on a plan of private € lucation. We honour fuch 
induftry, the neceflity of wiich is incurred by adierence to the belt 

rinciples; and we belicve every Anti-jacobin reader will regard thofe 
two noble ladies, occupied in ineudtsn ng) youth, as much more ho- 
nourably employed than if they were be wine at the dhrine of upttart 

reatnefs, and rendering homage to the widow of a money broker, 
the caft off prottitute of a regicide director, and the received wife of 
the Corfican ufurper, 


POLITICS. 


The Correshondence between His Masesry, the Prince or Waters, the 
DuKE oF YORK, and Mr. Addington, on the Ofer of Military Service, 
made by iis Royal Highness the Priwce or Wates. Svo. Pr. 32% 
Miller. 13803. 


pu G the whole courfe of our critica! labours, we have never had 
J any pub! ‘ication fubn nitted to our judg gment, on which we have found 
Jefs {cope for tis exercile, or greater difficulties, in the formation and de- 
livery of our a ai than on the {mall collecion of letters now before 
us. It would be the height of prefumption in us to decide between father 
and son, that father our fre sent, that fon defiined to be our future, Sove- 

REIGN. Our lenfe of loy alty, the duty of allegiance, the refpect which 
We owe to every br anch of the illufirious family ou the throne; a refpect 
which we never hall violate, even in ap pearance, wi lefs the fuperior du- 
ties which religion and morals impofe, fhouid require it; all combine to 
deter us irom examining this correfpondence with a critical eye. Thus 
much, however, without a violation of any duty, without even the {mal- 
left breach or propriety, we may be allow ed to lay, that whatever his Ma- 
jefty’s reafons might be, for refuling to comply with the requett of the 
Prince, the y were no doubt jubliantial and yood, for clofe obiervation and 
long experience have convinced us that our Sov ereign is, morally (peaking, 
as little difpofed to do any wrong, as, coi {titutiona lly {peaking, he is in- 
capable of doing any wrong. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
Prince is place dina very avkward fituation; and that the truly patsiotic 
{pirit which p ‘rvades his letters, and the juit fenfe which he expretles of 
the duty of Princes, in thefe revolutionary times, are entitled to the praiie and 
gratitu: de of that cou itry, over which he is defigned, by Providence, to reign. 





die Parallel between England and Carthage, and between France and Rome, ex- 
amined. By a Citizen of Dublin. 8vo. Pr.48. Is. 6d. Murray. 
, ’ wa 
10 J 


WITH great eloquence and abi ility, ina fiyle at once chaffe and ani- 
mated, and ina clofe and conhected chain of reat oning and of faéts, the 
author proves this preiumptuous parallel of our vain boafting ‘foes, to be a 
farali el unparalleled, or, rather, no parallel at all! Witha mafierly hand, 
he exhibits a brief but fatis‘actory view of the caufes which influenced the’ 
downfall of Carthage, and clearly proves that no fuch caules exift in this 
country. Ee ally fhews the truth of what we have often atlerted, that 
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modern France, while fhe apes all the vices of ancient Rome, isa perfe@ 
firanger to her virtues. In her vices, then, alone, and in her conduét to 
Great Britain, and to other flates, is the refemblance betwcen the two re. 
publics to be traced. This writer’s arguments would fuffer by abridgment, 
and therefore we muft refer our readers to the book itielf, which will am- 
ply repay the trouble of perufal. One fhort paflage we fhall extraé. 
*« Since the period of her revolution, fhe (France) has advanced in the 
march of treachery with accelerated motion. By one tingle decree of the 
National Affembly, fhe broke down all thofe ties by which the was allied 
to the nations of Europe. She promifed to the difaffected in every coun- 
try, whether they were rational or unwile, the affiftence of France againft 
thofe governments to which fhe was then allied by treaty.” One obierva- 
tion only we fhall offer on this fubjeét. That decree was recognized, as 
a law of the republic, by the treaty of Amiens, and to this moment ree 
wains unrepealed !!! 


Cursory Remarks on the State of Parties, Fc. By a Near Obferver. Lighth 
Edition. 8vo. Milliken, Dublin. 1803. 


THE pains which have been taken by his Majefty’s minifters to extend 
the circulation of this Parasitical pamphlet, have already carried it through 
eight editions in the different parts of the united empire. Of its merits, 
or rather, demerits, we have fully declared our opinion, fub{tantiated b 
folid proofs; and though we have accufed the writer of wi/ful and deliberate 

JSalshood, he has not had the courage to notice our charge, nor the honefty 


to correét his flatement. Such conduct muft effeQually blafi his charaéter, 


.gsa writer, in the eftimation of every honeft and honourable man. And 
how any perfon, having any regard for religious or moral principle, 
can reconcile to his own confcience his efforts to difleminate falshood 
in any fhape, and for any purpofe, we confefs ourfelves wholly ata 
Jofs to imagine! To the prefent Irifh edition is prefixed a Preface, which 
contains g Reon mixture of truth and mifreprefentation. Its object ts to 
juftify Mr. Marsden at the expence of General fox, in refpect of the inlurs 
re€tion in July laft; and if the fas here ftated be correct, (and they agree 
with our own private information on the fubject,) that justification is com- 
plete. The author afferts that there was a fuificient force in Dublin either 
to prevent or to quell in an inftant that infurrection, if it had been called 
out ;—but it was not called out. Refpecting the unccnditional promile of Mr. 
Pitt and his friends, to fupport Mr. Addington, the writer of the Preface 
adupts the falfiood of the author of the pamphlet ; and though he offer fome 
joft remarks on the fecetlion of the late minifiers, his abuile of them is alike 
illiberal and unjuft. 


Fitz-Albion’s Letiers to the Right Hon. William Pitt, and the Right Hon. Hemg 
Addington, on the Subject of the Minifterial Pampilet, entiiled, Cursory Re 
marks on the State or Parties, by a Near Observer, first published in the True 
Briton, and now re: jiublished, revised, and corrected, with the Addiiton of. 
Notes, Sc. $Svo. Pp. 128. Miller. 1803. 


** LE jour d’un nouveau regne est le jour des ingrats,” 


is the very ap- 


propriate motto of thefe letters, which, we concur with the edior in 
thinking, as he expreffes himfelf, in his well written advertisement, it is “an 
act of jufiice to the writer to refcue from the common fate of new{paper 

lucubrations.” 
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Jacubrations.” With the fentiments of that advertisement we moft heartily 
agree ; the praife of Mr, Pitt is a mere tribute of juftice; and the letters 
themfelves contain a leries of well-digefted facts and incontrovertible ar- 

uments, utterly deliruCtive of the flimly fophiftry, and contemptible reafon- 
ing of the Near Observer. The notes too, contain many pertinent and judi- 
cious obfervations. Thofe relating to Mr. Trerney, that consistent gentle- 
man, who has been transferred from the chatrs of the Patriotic Societies for 
radical reform in the borough of Southwark, to the head of swe corps of loyal 
volunteers, and to the office of Treasurer of his Mayesty’s Navy, and to the 
whig eleve ot the virtuous Lord Lansdowme, the enlightened and disinterested. 
feaman, who has been removed from the quarter-deck to the head of the 
Admiralty, are particularly worthy of attention. The note to page 184 we 
fhall tranicribe. 

«The ‘ Cursory Remarks’ were not only circulated by the treafury at home, 
but feveral copies were alfo tran{mitted by couriers to our foreign minifters 
abroad. When Mr. Appincton was told that this publication had given 
offence, he obferved, fhaking his head, and putting on his moft folemn coun- 
tenance, that he thought it contained many things Aighly improper; he 
added, good man! that he had no idea who the author was. He mighit 
have been informed, by inquiring at the treafury, that the author had been 
in his pay ever fince he had held the office of Firlt Minifter, and that he 
had thought the moit acceptable fervice he could render his employers, in 
return for his wages, was that of pouring forth daily abufe upon Mr. Pirr, 
which he regularly did in the morning new{paper moit devoted to Mr. 
Appincton!!!” 

If this be true, how happens it, that any man receives a falary from the . 
treafury, without the knowledge of the firit Lord of the Treafury? Sucha 
thing, we confidently affert, never did or could happen under the admini- 
ftration of Mr, Pirt. 


Substance of a Sheech delivered by Lord Viscount Castlereagh, in a Committee of the 
House of Commons, upon the Army Estimates, on Friday, the 9th of December 
1803. 8vo. Pe. 22. Is.6. Ginger. 1803. 


THE only thing worthy of notice in this fpeech, is his Lordfhip’s ftate- 
ment of the prefent military force of the country, which, if it be correé&, is 
a very fatisfactory ftatement indeed, The grofs force of the united king- 
dom is fiated to amount to 700,000 men; regulars and militia 180,000; 
volunteers 410,000; fea fencibles 25,900; and other troops not {pecified 
85,000. Of thefe, 495,000 are provided with arms; and §0,000 pikes 
have been diftributed among the remainder. With fuch a force as this, 
we have very little indeed to dread from any attacks of the enemy, if we be 
but true to ourlelves. 





The Foyage Home from the Cape of Good Hoje, with other Poems relating to the 
Cane, and Notes, By H. W. Tytler, M. D.  4to. Pe. 74. 5s. 
Hatchard, London; Bell and Bradefute, Edinburgh. 1803. 


HESE poems afpire to no higher praife than what belongs to {mooth- 
ne(s of verfification, and accuracy of defcription. In eafy verfe the 

bard de(cribes the events of his voy2ge, and the objects which attracted his 
notice. 
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notice. The fthaller poems confift of fome elegiac Ranuas, to the memory 
of a very young lady, which have no particular merit; an es/gram of fixteen 
lines, without a foint, which might as well be called an ote. or any thing 
elfe; and twenty cxtempore verles, on leaving Stoke. The book 1s de ‘dicated 
to one of the moit benevolent characters in the united kingdom, John Penn, 


Efq- 


Narrative Poems, By J. D’Ifraeli. 4to. Pr. 56. Murray. 1803. 


THE firft of thefe poems, which feems to be intended as a poetical pre- 
face, is entitled ‘* An ‘Ode: The Poet to his Favourite Critic ;?? which ode, not 
having the capacity to underftand, we thall not have the preiumption to 
criticife. “The poems are three in owe ve : Phe Carder and the Carrier;” 
“ Cominge;” and, * A ive addretfed to a Sybarile.” The two firlt of 
thefe have great merit, but the fecond is ¢ a befi. The tory of the firft is 
fimply this: A young carrier falls in love with a young carder, who returis 
his paffion ; an atti; gnation is made in the re tired part of a P ublic garden, 
(the feene is in Florence, ) where the lovers accordingly meet; the youth 
admiring the beautiful teeth of his milirels, 





while his fparkling eyes wild fancy warms, 
Aiks, What fine art that rvory beauty forms ? 

« She fatd, (while modetiy her cheek fuffufed,) 
For fimple charms, may limpie arts be ufed ; 
Cares for ‘her teeth a maiden’s thoughts engage ; 
Each morn J prefs them wiih a Apes: fage. 

** Betide the laughing boy, a ‘age- plant ; grew, 
That in luxuriant gro. wth its foliaoe threw ; 
He ‘tried the verdant leaf with art to ilrain ; 
The verdant leaf but yields a darker liain. 
She caught the leaves, and with a gefture bland, 
Piayed o’er his teeth her foft and {portive hand.” 


But this fage-leaf proved to be a plant pregnant with fuch fubtle poi on, 
as to occatfion almoft infiant death. The youth expired in the arms of” his 
miftrefs, whole thrieks drew the company from the other parts of the gar- 
den to the {pot where fhe was; fhe was acculed of having Ki lled the youth 
herfelf; but, regardle{s of the e charge, and intent only on the fatal object be- 
fore her, the eagerly feized fome leaves of the fame plant, which the ate, 
and, app! ying her lips to thofe of her dead lover, expired. The fiory is 
well told, and, in many parts of it, energy unites with harmony, to give 
peculiar effeét to the lines. Thofe we have ooeed, be it obferved, are the 
worlt in the poem. 

The ftory of Cominge is well known. That part of it which the bard has 
feleed for the theme of his poem, is the beft calculated for the difplay of 
poetical fkill; and it is certainly the molt correct, and, at the fame times 
the moit animated production of his mufe. Vhe open Ing dé ‘lcription of the 
monallery of La Trappe, (where the {cene lies,) is highly characteritlic and 
poetical. 


« "Twas where La Trappe had railed its favage feat, 
Of grief and piety the laff retreat ; 
And dark the rocks, and dark the foreft lay, 
And jhrill the wind blew o’er tlic abbey grey, 
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Houfe of remor fe, of penitenc« ce and care, 
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Li inly his for ion’s charms woutd prove ¢ 
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,. 
We have read, in a colleftion of French h eroic poems, a well-written 


, 
epiiile from the Abbe de Raneeé, the founder of La Trappe, which we think 
oh fe 7 ’ { . Pye eS 
worthy Mr. D’liraei’s attention. «In fuch an Englith drefs as his mute 
coutd give tt, il ¢ id NOL fa} » De mniereiling. The laft tale, addretled to 


a Sybarite, is acluitory, and,.tn point of compofition and of intereit, very 
far below its companions Ehere are fome marks of carelefineis and mat- 
tention, even in the beit of thefe poems, which, in fo experienced a writer, 


134 
are wholly inexculeable. Ww e ‘alibds part ularly to a few bad rhymes, and 
to the ufe of words, in fituations where, to. on eferve the metre of the verie, 
it is neceilary to lay the firefs on the wrong fyllable. 

¢ é o “4 


Britannicus to Buonaharté, an Herote Epistle; with notes. By Henry Trehoam, 
Efg. R.A. 4to. Pr. 44. 4s. Hatchard. 1803. 


‘é 4 a 


The liberty of the prefs,” fays Mr. Trefham, in his advertifement, * is 
juitly dear to every Bartisu fubjeQ.” Anhumble attempt to fupport that 
liberty con{titutes ‘the bafe of this performance ; and, to fay the truth, the 
fupertiructure Ww! ich the poet has raiicd is not unworthy fuch a foundation. 
He fings the mighty atchievements of the mighty conful, and remonttrates 
with him, on the impropriety of defcending fo far beneath the character of 
the di@ator of kings, and the fovereign regulator of the fate of empires, as 
to interfere with the purfuits of every humble periodical wriicr. 


And what is Pettiter? Fated to endure 
The heart-firuck pangs no fuative {kill can cure: 
From {oft endearments, {weet affance torn, 
Down the full tide of reza! rum borne; 

His drain’d exchequer yi lds no vatft fupplies, 
Suborns no ftatilts, marfhals no a lies, 

Nor, fleets, nor elements ob y his ead, 

PeELrTieErR is neither NELSON nora Ga! 

The brindled monarch of the frighted ue 
The diftant fhout of impotence diidains 

The towering eagle ficops not from the ‘ky, 


, 
4 


Arm’d with fove’s thunder, to deftroy a fly; 
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hen why fhould wreat Briareus, where he ftands, 
Graiping at empire with ten thoufand hands, 
Snatch precious moments from afpiring toil, 
To dull the flame of one poor poet’s oil? 


But, in a fubfequent part, the poet anfwers this queftion himfelf, and 
tells the Contul é/y, for, {peaking of the fress, he fays, 


«« Yes—’tis a magic none but fools defpife :” 


As, therefore, he does not confider the Conful as a fool, he cannot be 
surpvized at his with to filence the prefs. 


“ Yet, truth’s avenging delegate on high, 
Guiding the dread artillery of the iky, 

Shall blatt the Caitiff, ftigmatize his name, 
Mark him for endlels obloquy and fhame, 
Who dared, and dares, in plenitude of might, 
Prohibit man to fpeak, or think, or write, 
And, frorn the pinnacle of reafon hurl’d, 
Revile the rreepom that upholds the world.” 


The appearance of this fpirited epiftle corroborates our affertion re- 
fpeéting the benefit which the /ress has derived from the war, for the au- 
thor tells us, that “ Circumfiances prevented its completion and publicity, 
at a period when to have recriminated on the reviler of a FREE PRESS, 
the potent, though not the avowed, perfecutor of Mr. Pertrer, would 
have been attended with fome rifk :” confequently if “ the hollow-armed 
truce,” fo firangely mifnamed a /eace, had continued, this poem would 
have been fuppreficd. 


Armine and Elvira, a Legendary Tule. The ninth Edition, with other Poems. 
By Edmund Cartwright, M. A. Inicribed to her Grace the Dutchels 
of Devonthire. I2mo. Pp. 132. Murray. 1805. 


THE beautiful little poem of Armine and Elvira has been Jong known 
to the public, and not more known than admired; and it is to bettow no 
fmall praife on the other poems in this volume to fay, that they are not un- 
worthy to appear in its company. Among them is a tranflation of a 
Swedifh Qde, by the Chevalier Edelcrantz; which, as no unfavourable 
fpecimen of the genius of the northern bards, we hall lay before our 
readers, who are, in all probability, wholly unacquainted with Swedith 
poetry. 


*“"Youtu and Ace: An Ode from the Swedith of Chevalier E-.delcrantz. 


«© Minion of happinefs! to day 

*Tis yours in'life’s {mooth path to firay, 

While youth and health, twin filters, bring 

The bloomy progeny of {pring, 

A chaplet for your brow to weave, 

While hope, that {miles but io deceive, 
Vith {portive pinion fans the air, - 

Nor lets you fee the growing care. 

The fenfes on your dazzled fight 

Unlock the fluices of delight, 


Deluge 
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Deluge your heart with floods of joy, 
Si fpecting not that they thall clos. 
Soon as the morning di sakad the dew 
An d flings around her roleate hue, 
or you the groves their fweets prepare, 
A nd new-blown rofes fcent the dir; 
For you thé groves their mufic breathe, 
And form for you the feftive wreath ; 
The flowing go blet to entwine, 
Vhere of the rich Burgundian vine 
The juice nectarious, {parkling bright, 
Invites you with ‘1s rirby hight. 
Now jocund mirth and long about, 
And tales of heroes now eo round, 
Tl hole heroes of the Swedith name, 
W hole deeds revived the ar country’s fame ; 
Whole blood, profu: ely flowing, « dyed 
With reams of glory | jnland’s tide. 
«© Now love your bou ding heart engages, 
In every vein the ten; peit rages ; 
Reafon iit chains of d: alliance bound, 
Each fenfe mm iweet delirium drown’d; 
Clafp’d in the elyfium of her arms, 
You revel on the fair one’s charms; 
Nor dream, while thus-entranced you lie, 
The rofe of pleature ere hall die! 
Miitaken youth ! with quick decay 
The rofe of pleature dies away ! 
An infeét of the fammer hour, 
You batk upon a trantient flower ; 
Fait fall its leaves, they peviffy all, 
And with the falling leaf you fall! 
Miftaken youth! your dreains are o'er, 
And exultation is no more. 
As o’er the {lumberer in the vale 
Unnotic’d fteals the paffing gale, 
So unperceived your moments lide, 
Silent on wings of air they glide ; 
Days, months, and years, with hurried hatte 
Pafs on, their very track untraced ! 
With equal {peed the pleafures too 
Their unremitting flight purfue. 
} In vain would you impede their pace, 
And win them back to your embrace 5 
Mere unfubftantial forms, alas! 
Now only feen in memory’s glafs! 
And even there how foon they fade 
As Time’s dark wings extend their fhade! 
Ah now, what pangs your bofom thare! 
See Pain, and Grief, and Want, and Care, 
Anxiety, that gnaws' the heart, 
And Self-Reproach’s burning {mart, 
WO. LXVI. VOL, XVI. Ke 
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And wild unfatisfied Defire, 

All, all againft your peace confpire ! 
Time on your locks his {now has {pread 
The rofes on your cheeks are dead, 
There Sorrow digs, with hand fevere, 
A furrow for the falling tear! 


tab 

«* Unthinking forrowers, ceafe to mourn! fee 

Tho’ late, Retlection may return, be 

Keafon again refume her feat, i oe 

Calm Witdom from her ftill retreat cal 
Once more her precepts may impart, 

And Friendthip hold you to her heart! Th 


its foliage fcatter’d by the wind, 
Yet on the tree remains behind 
Autamnal fruit, that fhall adorn ' 
The leaflefs branches tempeit-torn.” | 


an 
If the original of this ode be more beautiful than the tranflation, it mut | © 
hawe very great merit indeed. Me 


We fhall extract two of Mr. Cartwright’s fmaller pieces, viz.—‘ 4 Sm | 4! 
net on a Libertine Friend ;” and an“ Inscriptien for a Bust of Francis late Duke fer 


af? Saw ft 10 to; 
of Ledford. , | aa 
SONNET. Cal 
“ AH Friend! no longer with thyfelf at tirife, wh 
Time, health, and happinefs, and fortune wafie! , wr 
Ferm’d for domettic hours and focial life, a 
Gratp not the bhis that palls upon the tafle, fee 
«* And dies—vile intercourfe of harlots vile ! ol 
Be thine the joys that Reafon may approve, we 
By Virtue heighten’d ; {weet is Virtue’s imile ! the 
Sweet the endearments of connubial love ! aid 
6 
« Tn vain I counfel, vainly I implore— reé 
The varied banquet itil! thy partial theme! fou 
Mijiaken Friend! what can the maniac more ? : _ 
He, parch’d with thirft, and robb’d of Reafon’s beam, ap 
Spurns the pure ne@tar of the lucid fiream, ~ bid 
To quaff the drainage of the common fore.” of 
There {poke the Clergyman ; now {peaks the Mend, ™ 
INSCRIPTION. Pe 
«* By days and years alone if life we {can, 
Beprorp, how thort was thy contracted fpan! 
And yet, if meafured by thy virtuous deeds, ) 
Thy tpan, tho’ thort, a Patriarch’s age exceeds! jac 
« That life was thine which dignifies high birth: — of 
Its brilliant courfe proclaim’d thy matchle{s worth: ; Jar 
Its crowded {paceé thy energy of mind ; be 
Its toils and cares thy love of human kind. | ér 


« Wil 








be 
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« With kindred chiefs enroll’d, thy patriot name 
Shall ftand recorded in the liits of fame; 
While future Russexs, in the generous ftrife 


1)? 


Of virtuous ardour, emulate thy life ! 


On this pair of portraits, if they were really meant for a Aair, we fhall only 
take the liberty of obferving to the painter, that GratiruDe isan amiable 
feeling; but that Trova is an imperious duty. The motto of the former may 
be De mortuis nil nifi dou; but that of the latter is, De mortuis. nil nifi 
wvum. With this remark we conclude our comments on a volume which 
cannot fail to impart great pleafure to all lovers of genuine poetry. 


The Suicide; with other Poems. By the Rev. Charles Wi-ksted Ethelfton, 
M.A. Reétor of Worthenbury. 12mo. Pr. 150. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1803. 


THIS volume contains, 1. The Suicide; 2. Howard; 3. The Old Man 
and his ruined Daughter; 4. On leaving Maria, Anacreoniic; 5. The K:f; ta 
Maria, Anacreontic ; 6. Monody; 7. Elegy written under a deep Impr:fficn of 
Melancholy ; 8. A Pindaric Ode to the Genius of Britain. The firlt po:m 


4sin blank verfe, an’, rot poffefling thofe peculiar beauties which are ef- 


fentially neceffary to rendér tayo and forty pages of blank verfe interefting 
toa poetical reader, it appears tedious, notwithftanding the moral is un- 
exceptionably good, and many of the remarks are highly excellent. We 
cannot but Jament that it was not written in rhime. ‘The fecond poe.n, 
which is a panegyric on Howard, generally called 7th: benevol nt, is 
written with fire and with feeling. We cannot, however, but think that 
a better fubject might have been chofen for liis verfe; for, without 
feeking to detract from the merits of the late Mr. Howard, we cannot but 
view with a fufpicious eye that fingular f{pecies of philanthropy, which 
feleCts for its principal objeéts the votaries of vice ; and which feems more 
anxious to impart comfort to the dungeon of crime, than to {peak peace to 
the cottage of innocence. It is not neceffary here to enter into an :nvefti- 
gation of this fubje& ; we mean only to fuggeft, that to give a wrong di- 
reGtion to the beft impulfes of the human heart, is frequenily to convert a 
fource of good into a mine of evil ! 

The bett of thefe poems is ‘* The Old Man and his ruined Daughter,” 
apathetic ftory, which we would:willingly tranferibe, did not its length for- 
bid it, A vain of melancholy runs through the whole of them, the caufe 
of which is plainly perceptible, and at once extorts fympathy, and com- 
mands re{pect. 


Petrarca; a SeleAion of Sonnets from Various Authors, With an Introdudory 
Differtatin on the Origin and Siruéture of the Sonnet. 12mo,. Pr. 228. 
7s. Od. C. and R. taldwin. 1803. 


_ ALL perfons who are fond of this fpecies of compofition, will feel highly 
indebted to Mr, George t.enderfon, for having brought into the compats 
of one {mal], but elegant, volume, nearly 200 of the best Sonnets in our 
language. The talk of {cleGtion, amidft fuch a variety of beauties, would 
be vatremely diticult ; we fhall'therefore make originality, not merit, our 
criterion ; and tran{cribe three Sonnets, which are now publithed for the 
frittime. “Lwy of them are by Mr. Crowe. 

Ee2 “ To 
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‘ TO PETRARCH, 


“ Ob! for that thell, whofe melancholy found 
Heard in Valclufa, by the lucid ftream 
Of laurel-fhaded Sorga, fpread the theme, 
Fair Laura and her fcorn, to all around, 
High-built Avignon ; and the rocky mound 
That banks the impetuous Rhone; andlike a ftream 
From fome rich incenfe rifing, to the extreme 
Of defolate Hefperia, did rebound, 
And gently waked the Muses—So might I 
Studious of fong likethee; and ah! too like 
In fad complaint of ill-requiied love! 
So might I, hopelefs now, have power to ftrike 
Such notes as lovers’ tears fhould fanctify, | 
And cold Fipexe’s malting fighs approve.” 


* THE DELUSIONS OF A LOVERS HOPF. 


*¢ Ah! where is hid,. if ftill it may furvive 
The canker’d tooth of age and time’s defpight, 
Ah! where is hid that orb of glafs fo bright, 
That Mervin for King Ryance did contrive? 
That wond’rous magic orb, wherein did live, 
Or ever time had brought them into light, 

The form of things unborn; which to the fight 
His high enchanted power would ftrangely give ; 
For Horz, with counterfeit of this true glafs, 
Doth fo beguile the lover’s eafy mind, 

Still turning it to Fancy’s idiot eye, 

That Reason’s felf forgets her Majefty 

To join the gaze; till the fond phantoms pafs, 
And grief and ftern repentance rife behind.” 


ANONYMOUS. 

“ High meed of honourable toil, fair fame ! 
The guide and guardian of the noble mind, 
Still round the warrior’s dufly temples bind 
The Jaureat wreath, and light the Jambent flame; 
If letter’d. merit call, attend the fage, 
The boaft of Science, and the friend of truth, 
Feed the warm fancy of poetie youth, 
And write their names ‘on thy immortal page. 
More dear obfcurity to me—I love 
The fober filent fhade; the hermit cell, 
Where by calm folitude is pain beguil’d; 
And the Ione tenant of the hallow’d grove, 
Soothing the fond, weak heart, that lov’d too well, 
May mourn Se .rna’s lofs, in accents wild !” 


This laft is one of the beft fonnets in the whole colletion. 


[t unites 


elegance with fimplicity ; the thoughts are natural, and the expreffion is 


harmonious. The book is divided into three parts; 1. Sonnets amatory; 
2, Sonnets 
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9, Sonnets elegiac; 8. Sonnets defcriptive; and each part has a plate, 
both the defign and execution of which are entitled to great praife. Pre- 
fixed to the volume, are a Dedication to the Duchefs of Devonthire, and a 
Differtation on the Sonnet, in which the Author has traced its origin and 
progrefs, and exhibited the fentiments of the beft critics refpeéting it. 


John and Dame; or - Loyal Coitagers. By Mr. Pratt. Fourth Edition. 
i12mo. Pp. 24. 4d. or $s. 6d. per dozep. Phillips, 1803. 


THIS is a neat little Joyal effufion, in the ballad ftyle, and well calcu- 
Jated for general circulation. 


Society, @ Poem in two parts, with other Poems. By James Kenny. Small 
8vo. Pr. 172. Longman and Rees. 1803. 


THIS is one of the moft “ flat.and unprofitable” volumes that has fora 
long time fallen under our cognizance, I[t is wholly deftitute o' poetical 
merit, and exhibits neither incident, fentiment, nor moral. We fhould at 
all times e>perience a greater portion of pleafure in the drearieft cells af 
folitude, than in the ‘* Society” of fuch a bard. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Rochefter, et the primary 
Vifitation of Thomas, Lord “Bifbop of Rochefler. 4to. Pr. 24. Payne. 
1803. 


T mufi afford the greateft pleafure to every fincere friend of our religious 
eftablifhment, to fee the attention of our Prelates direéted to a danger, 

which, operating not flowly but rapidly, not fecretly only but openly alfo, 
threatens, by every fpecies and mode of deftruction, to level the venerable 
fabric with the duft ;—our readers muft be aware, that we allude to the 
rapid growth of f folifim as well wzthim the Chugch as out of it. We quoted, 
in our, laft number, fome excellent refleétions on this fujeQ@, from the 
Charge of the Bithop of Oxford; and we have infinite fatisfaction in finding 
our fentiments farther confirmed by the very learned and truly-amiable 
prelate, whofe firftCharge to the Clergy of his diocefe is now before us. 
After paying a tribute of juftice to his learned and zealous predecetfor, he 
takes a brief view of the prefent ftate of things, and of the duties which he 
and his clergy have to perform. Hetruly obferves, that the abominable 
principles, which were fo indufrioufly circulated during the laft war, are 
ftill afloat. “ The fame anti-chrifiian fpirit, by whofe machinations the 
fabric of fo many ancient kingdems has been diffolved, their altars over- 
thrown, their clergy di fpaffefted or detiroyed; which, together with the 
annihilation of rel: gion (the object of its peculiar hoftility), has eflected a 
diffolution of every “bund of fociety, the extin@tion of every good principle, 
every relative duty; which, wherever its baneful influence prevails, has 
brought mifery home to the door of every individual. ‘This {pirit is now 
again at work, and afpires at this moment to crown its defolation, by the 
acftruction of the only nation, whofe free {pirit, the offspring of its free 


"> 
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government ; whofe magnanimity, an inheritance which it dearly cherithes, 
whote refources, the reward of induftry and good faith; have hitherto op. 
pofed every effectual refiftance to its aggreflion.” 

After this general view, his Lordfhip proceeds to confider the prefent 
{tate of religion; in refpect of which he laments the exifience of two pre. 
valent evils, of «a very different nature, though not fo remote from each 
other as fuperficial obfervers are apt to imagine ;—viz. Infidelity and En. 
thufiafm. His Lordihip’s obfervations on this fubject are too much in 
unifon with our fentiments to be omitted here. | 

«© Who is there among us, who has not, at fome time been infulted b 
the fneers of the practical unbeliever? Who knows not that the peftilen- 
tial writings, which fome years fince were conveyed with a malignant ine 
duftry into the fhop and the cottage, have not even yet entirely a their 
effet? Who'is there but can bear teftimony to the growing combinations 
of enthufiafm, and the labour which is exerted to unfettle the minds of 
the lower claffes, and to withdraw them. from the fober and falutary in- 
ftruction of their lawfully appointedminifters? I need not obferve, that it is 
at all times your duty to apply yourfelves to put the former in the right way, 
and to bring back the latter to their fenfes: but in this moment of. danger, 
when unanimity and public fpirit are fo peculiarly required, it is of im- 
menfe importance that they thould be reclaimed. My reafons, which 
ought not to be diffembled are thee: that the one, having no foundation 
of good principe, are the eafy profelytes to every evil defign; the other, 
-becaule they adt under a miftaken one, are liable to be carried away, unin- 
tentionally, they know not whither, Of the twa, ] confid r the enthufiat 
to be moft expofed to fuch perverfion. The ftup'd infidel, though un- 
mindful of better objects, yet well knows fo to eltimate his temporal pof- 
fefiions, that, in proportion to what he has at ftake, he will be unwilling 
to run the rifque of what may deprive him of it; but zeal, fuch as I here 
allude to, is blind and ungovernable; it follows, without confideration, 
the dire€tion which is given to it; it purfues a headlong cou;fe, unre- 
ftrained by any reafonable or prudential motives whatever. I am far from 
intending to affert; that either of them are actually under fuch evil in- 
fluence as | fuppofe them cdpable of receiving ; I mean only that they,’ of 
ail men, are moft open to fuch influence ; and that our inveterate enemy, 
in purfuit of that great ob:e€& which he has now unrefervedly ditclofed, 
will not fail, fhould it be in his power, to attend.to perfons, who, from 
their vices or delufions, may be converted into fit inftruments of his defigns.” 

Then follow fome moft admirable admonitions to the clergy refpecting 
their own conduct, on the important points of dre/s, manners, amufements, 
aud the mode of performing divine fervice. He particularly cautions them 


againit placing too high’a value on /ermons in preference to the /iturgy; he. 


duly appreciates the former, but he adds, ‘‘ I do affert, that they are not to 
be put in competition with, much le(s exalted above, that more facred 
and fpiritual part of the church fervice, which brings the Chriftian in prayer 
and furplication into the prefence of his Gop. ‘This pofition will not be 
dire&tly denied ; but that fuch preference is in effe& given, and not always 
without folicitation, many of you have perhaps to lament, who have witnef- 
fed the wanderings of your people, not to conventieles and t» places of profef- 
fed diffent, but to other churches of the Eftablifhment, where pulpit allure- 
ments are held forth gratifying to warm imaginations and to itching pod 

ever 
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Never furely was advice better timed, for never was the evil here de- 
plored more prevalent than at prefent, and never was evil fo little under- 
food, for it is an error but too common, that fo that a man goes to church, 
itfignifies not a ftraw to what church he goes; people, in general, not 
confidering that there is a paftor who is fpecially entrufted, by the only 
competent authority, with the care of their fouls, and on whom, therefore, 
jt is their bounden duty to attend. On the gospel-preachers, as they arro- 
gantly and infolently term themfelves, who thus draw the people from the 
firait line of their duty, the learned Prelate thus forcibly, and yet tempe- 
rately comments : 

“ T allude to a defcription of perfons, newly arifen within the pale of 
the church, who ftand forward under the title of Evangelical or Gofpel 
Preachers. In ftating to you my fentiments on the fubject matter of your 
difcourfes from the pulpit, it is impoflible to avoid fome more particular 
reference to thefe men. 

“' I give them credit for their piety, and their zeal for the revival and 
maintenance of pure and vital religion ; but I muft putin my claim for the 
fame return from them towards us. Who is there among us, who has not 
zealoufly at heart the furtherance of this primary obje& of all our labours? 
Who does not lament, and anxiously ftuuy to reform, the indifference, the 
lukewarmnefs, the negligence of all fpiritual concerns, which, in fome 
inftance or other, every day’s obfervation prefents tous? 

“I be'ieve them too to be fincere; and yet I cannot abftain from wifhing 
to fee fome other proof of their Sincerity, tian their affumption of an excla- 
five diftinétion, amounting to a breach of unitv, almoft to diflent from the 
other members of the church, and their fubfequent endeavours to fupport 
that dittinétion, by what. I cannot but confider as an imputation on the 
honefty and confcience of their brethren, From interpretations, which they 
atix to fome of the doctrines of the church, as laid down in the thirty-nine 
articles, they a‘lert, that they alone maintain the n in their proper and legi- 
timate fenfe, and that we, in declining to join them in fuch fenfe and in- 
terpretation, are guilty of a breach of that folemn obligation to which our 
fubfcription binds us. ‘Their affertion, however, is to be controverted, and 


- ithas been fuccefsfully controverted, by fome of our learned brethren, who 


have felt a jult indignation at being denounced by fuch a judgment. Their 
charity and candour may alfo well be quettioned, who, on quettions of the 
moft curious and difficult and abftrufe nature, which for centuries have 
invalved the Chriftian world in unavailing difputat‘on, on quettions pro- 
pofed expretsly in thefe very articles in terms capable of meeting the fen- 
timents of the parties who at the time were at iffue on thefe contefted 
points, make no allowance for that freedom of opinion which they them- 
felves affume, but decide peremptorily and dogmatically, as if they alone 
were out of the reach of error, and fuperior to the fiailties and imperfec- 
tions of the human mind.” 

It isa common charge preferred againft the regular clergy by thefe en- 
thufiafts and by ie@laries of every denomination, that their termons are-no- 
thing more than moral (ffays, and if they do not roundly affert, they at leaft 
very plainly infinuate, that morals have nothing to do with religion. The 
Bifbop of Rochefer however expofes the folly and the danger of this prepof- 
terous doftrine. _ , 

“ My brethren, it ismy opinion, that pure and vital religion is not beft 
Promoted py entangling the plain intelleéts of your refpective congrega- 
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tions, in difcuffions on thefe nice and controverted queftions; they.are 
no means calculated to difperfe the glogm of infidelity, though they may 
tend to confirm the wayward pretenfions of enthufiafm. I exhort you to 
preach the pure and unadultered dotvines of the gofpel, plain'y, foberly, 
and intelligibly, that men, by the faith and practice of them, may work 
out their falvation with fear and trembling, in patient hope, and ondiffem- 
bled repeiitance ; to be careful that, in explaini 1g the nature and extent of 
the faith which we profefs, the benefits of our bleffed Redeemer’s facrifice, 
the comfortable promife of his aflifling {pirit, the co-operation of his grace 
with our imperfe& endeavours, you ufe terms which cannot miflead, and 
much lefs perplex. I exhort you ‘o urge and prefs upon their hearts and 
confciences the great-duties of mor ality, as fanctioned by the gofpel, fear. 
lefs of the. opprobr.um of being branded for fo doing with contemptuous 
cenfures. Well may you fut bmit to them, as they haye been induftrioufly 
heaped on fome of the brighteft luminaries of our church; men who 
adorned it while living, and ‘thoug! » dead fill fpeak profitably to it in their 
works. Look to the preaching of our blefled Lord bim felf, to his fermon 
on the mouit, his parables: Who thal! fay that you do not well, in re- 
forting to this abundant treafure of moral duty? Would they liften to me, 
I would advife thofe who cenfuré us, to make more ufe of them than they 
do. It would certainly tend to the more fubftant al edifcation ‘and amend- 
ment o! their followers. Above all, I dehort you from encouraging your 
floeks to truit to experiences, to fenfible impretiions, to immediate illumi- 
nations; they lead to error, they infpire prefumptuous conhdence, they 
epgender afiurances, which I tremble to think that any finful man, feeble 
and imperfect as he is, unprofitable a‘ter his befi fervices, can dare to en- 
tertain. Thefe experiences are made, with the perfons whom I now no- 
tice, the teit of the {piritnal progrels, and the final ele@tion, of their difci- 
ples ; their worthinefs is meafured by this ftandard ; and | therefore can- 
not but obferve upon the cautious and ftudied obfcurity under which ay 
apologift of theirs has theught fit, among other referves, to veil this lead. 
ing feature of the fyftem. After the moft accurate, and I will fay the moft 
candid, attention which [ have been able to, beftow on this part of bis 
work, I bave always left it with an imprefion that much was dif- 
guifed and untold, and J never could bring the profeflions which I met 


with, into any agreement with the practice which I know to be founded 
upon them.” 


We now leave thefe “ True Churchmen,” as they prefumptuoufly and 
moft infolently call themfelves, to reflect ferioufly on this folemn opinion 
ef a moft found and moft learned Pr late ;—and the “ Chri/fian Obferver” 


to digeft, as well as he. can, this proper correction of his great and re- 
nowned champion. 


In the fubfequent part of his charge, the Bifhop points out the extreme 
importance of clerical] refidence ; explains to his Cle rey the leading fea- 
tures of the New Refidence Act, and expreffes his determination of en- 
forcing its provifions according to its true meaning ahd intent. On all 
thefe points, and indeed on every point which he has undertaken to’ dif- 
cufs, the Bifhop has expreffed himfelf with eloquence, perfpicnity, and 
vigour ;—and a charge, containing more pure doétrine, more found prin- 
ciples, and more falutary advice, we never have perufed. 


A Sermet 
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rmon, delivered in South Lambeth Chapel, Surrey, u/ioe Jize 195-1803; dczng 
é ’ 7 , ; 7 
‘the day upon which he rssig rd hix a apeoin. tment of Minister of that Chapel. By 
Laurence Gardner, M. late Fellow of St. Joun’s College, Cam- 


bridge, and Rector of As PS iia Portion of W eltbury, Salup. 8ya. 
Pp, 24. Eddowes, Shre ewfbury. 


THIS is a pious and affetionate farewel! to his congregation, from as 
found and zealous a minifier as any the Chrittian Church can boa. He 
adopts, as his text, the words of St. Paul, addrefied, on a. fimilar oceation, 
te the Chrifitans of Letier Afia; and, in imitation of the Ap ile, takes a 
brief review of the doéirines which he has enforced; and the duties he has in- 
culeated, during hismimiiry. For the truth ofthis recapitulation, we, who 
know-him well, can vouch. He fuffered no opportunity to elcape him of 
labouring with advantage in the vineyard of Chrift; and his efforts were 
ince fantly directed to render his hearers good Chriftians, good fubjetis, 
and go od men. After clearly fiating his own creed, and the docirives 
which he profetied to believe, he adds, 

« Feeling; as | have conitantly dane, how much. the right and proper 
interpretation of thefe doctrines has been perverted, and: what encroach- 
ments have been made, and are ftill daily making, by the two moti violent 
and dangerous enemies of the Chriftian Church, I mean the Socinian and the 
Ca'viniliic enthufiatis, I truft I have not been wanting’ 1m continually cau- 
tioning and guarding you againft the fatal errors of tho!e opinions, I con- 
‘fider them by far he moft confiderable of any now prevalent in this 
country ; and to them, therefore, more e(pecially I have directed my atten- 
tion and arguments. Fohave ende avoured likewile to reicue thofe pailages 
o! Scripture, upon which they chiefly pretend to reft for a fupport of their 
opinions, from thofe falfe glofles and that perverted i: iterpretation they are 
guntinually fattening upon them. And whenever proper oceafions and 
oppertunitics have occurred, 1 have not neglecied to point out, and to com- 
bat thoie other erroneous doéir.nes which other feciarifis have endeavoured 
to obtrude upon the Church, So that in-anxious and earneft intention at 
leafi, | have laboured to preterve the faith, pure and inviolate, which waz 
auce delivered ta the saints, and with all the energy in my power to recom- 
mend it to your acceptance and adoption.’ 

The clofing * exhortations and imprecations are conceived and expreffed in 
the true {pirit ot Chriftian fervour and brotherly love. The heart evidently 
dictated what the pen wrote, and the tongue uttered, The whole dilcourte 
is highly impreflive, and well adapted to the occafion on which it was 
delivered. 


A Sermon, preached on the Fast-dey, October 19, 1803, at the Parish-Chursh of 
Athallaws Barking, Tower-Street. By the Rev. Henry White, A. M. 
Curate. Publithed by defire of the Congregation. 4to. -Pp. 28. © 2x 
Hampton, Towerhill. 


FROM the 15th verfe of the 20th chapter of the fecond beok of Chro- 
nicles, the preacher takes occafion to draw a parallel ‘between this country 
and Judah, between Jel ofhaphat t and George. This parall el he purfues 
in an imi prefl ive ftrain of eloquence, and in a manner interefting to the 
feelings and cont incing to. the un atten ding. Asa fpecimen of his ftyle 
and mode of reafon ing on this point, we ihall exhibit the following ipe- 
cimen. 


ce In 
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«In the fielt verfe of the chapter whence my text is taken, we find a fore” 


midable invafion projected and begun againft Jehothaphat’s kingdom, by the 


Moabites and Ammonites, and others‘ their allies; who came from thé lid 


beyond the sea, for the purpole of plundering and dividing the king’s territor) 
among them. The injultice of the attack, and’the bafe motives that fug- 
gefied it, are fufficiently apparent ; for excepting that Jehofhaphat and lis 
people were rich and happy, there feems to have been no caufe whatever 
given by him to provoke their aggreiiion. This injuitice allo was greatly 
aggravated ‘by the ingratitude of the ten tribes, who, after having, through 
the means of his affiltance, recovered the poileflion of one of their capital 
cities, Ramoth-Gilead, not only permitted the invading army to pal3 through 
their borders, but {trengthened it with their own forces, and united in the 
fcheme of invafion. | | 


« It is impoflible* to read this part of the narrative wiihout perceiving: 


the affinity which it bears to our own cale, in the unprovoked malignity of a 
foe, the declared objects of whofe deftructive ambition are ftaughter, vio- 
lation, and rapine ; the firft to fatisfy his own hitherto difappointed fury ; 
the fecond to gratify the horrid brutality of the wolves he brings with him; 
and the lait to feed their voracious appetite, for plunder, left they fhould 
turn upon their keeper: and may we not trace in the deceitful fyttem pur- 
fued by the former allies of Jehoihaphat, the treacherous“ defertion, the un- 
juttifiable and impolitic hoftility of a people who owe fo much of: their 
greatwefs they once enjoyed to our generous aid, and their prefent wretch- 
ednefs to their own balenefs +; who now feck to’ plunge their {word in the 
very bofom that has fo often bared itfclf in their defence, blindly haftening 
to complete their mifery and ingratitude by venturing their Jot with him 
whofe défperation has ftaked even his power to retain what he has fo un- 
jufily feized, upon a fingle caft. But to thofe“whofe meafures are taken 
tn pious ftedfattnefs and honourable integrity, it is ever more fatisfa€tory 
to he the object than the caufe of injury, and to meet rather than devife 
it, May fuch she our folace, for we know that Gon felseth them: to right 
that suffer wrong. He hath prepared the instruments of death, and ordaiged his 
arrems against the fersecutors, With this confoling conviction Jehothaphat 





————— a — ~ a —— _— 


«* Jnjuftice was ever tle fame in principle; its pleas always alike in- 
defenfible, and its deeds equally abominalile. That reftlefs propenfity ta 
evil action which man, as heir of “Adam’s guilt, inherits with his nature, 
whem neither reftrained by reafon: nor diminifhed by religion, is ever pre- 
fenting to the world fimilar inftances of depravity of difpolition and atrocity 
of conduct: and hence it is that we are enabled to affimilate this inftance 
of the invafion of Judah 896 years before Chrift, with that which is now 
meditated againft us 1803 years after; the oppreffion in both bears the 
Jame charatter, and the motives for both are equally iniquitous. - But in 
the mean while the pious Chriltian fuflers not himlelf to forego his truft in 
Goo, fer iv n1M he beholds the etertial just one, the same to-day, yesters 
day, and for ever, the great 1 am of power and righteoulne!s. J him his 
soul trasteth, and under the shadory of his wings shall be his refuge, until this tyranny 
bé overpait.~—<Ps, Ivii. 1. | 

© +1t is‘anneceffary for me to ufurp the politician’s province, and des 
monftrate the truth of this pofition, fo ftrengly evidenced in the weak and 
unworthy conduct of our former allies the Dutch.” 


inftantly 
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' jnftantly made preparations to meet the invaders *. But becaule he we! 
knew that #0 Kung ts saved by the multitude of an host ; and that wat, wheres: 
its calamities prevailed, was one of thofe {courges which the Almighty 
makes ule of to chaltile the mations of the earth, he feared when he heard 
the tidings; not that he feared to encounter thoie who were coming again it 
him, but he feared the judgments of the Lord.” 

Throughout his difcoucie Mr. White diiplays an evident anxiety not to 
advance a lingle pofition without quoting fome pallage of Scripture in fup- 
port of it; whence we infer, that his pulpit has forwetimes been filled by 
one of thofe felf-calied evangelical preachers, who ailert that none preach 
the Gosfel but themfelves¢. The practice, however, withoui any reference 
to its fuppoied caufe in the prefent infiance, is highly praife-worthy. 
Several pertinent and fenfible notes have been added to the fermon; one 
ef which, exhibiting a contralt between onr lawful Sovereign and the 
ufurper of the throne of the Bourbons, we fhall extrac’, 

“ How firiking is the contraft between the actuating motives that diftin- 
guith our beloved King’s humble fupplications for the mercy and aid of his 
God, and thofe with which the crafty foe has proudly prefumed to claim 
the countenance of Heaven! How widely does that unifcrm and. fervent 
piety, which characterifes the gudly exercifes of him whom we love to obey, 
differ from thole defultory fiarts of outward oblervance of religious ordi« 
nances, with which the tyrant of the French fo lolemnly deludes that ine 
fatuated people into a periuation that the religion of their fathers is reftered ! 
But, can he, who boafis the all-powerful prevalence of his genius, his un- 
limited confidence in favourable chances: can he who denied his Saviour, 
and afterwards wept (not in penitence for his crime, as did that apoitle, 
whofe pretended fuccetlor he has robbed of all his temporal heritage, but) 
in mortified pride at the difappointment of his ambitious tchemes: can he, 


“ ~— 





« * He had a ftanding army of upwards of a million armed.men ready 
prohaved for war, besides those whom he had put in the fenced cities throughout all 
Judah: this force, however, was weakened by the battle before Ramothe 
Gilead, and it is reafonably to be inferred that the invaders prefumed upon 
this circumiiance.” : 

+ This was one of the churches at which. that. iiinerant schismatic, Dr. 
Hawker of Plymouth, on his exferimental excurfion, during the lait fum- 
mer, was allowed, to the fhame of the /zcar be it ipoken, to exhibit his 
empirical talents. On this occafion, the Chureh, to the utter dilgrace of 
the Churchwardens, prefented a fcene of confuiion, tumult, and diforder, 
very’nearly refembling the appearance of a theatre, on the firit night of a 
new performance. The fermon was extemfore, and luch as might naturally 
be expected from a man who could leave his own flock to vifit other folds, 
er rather, to run about the country like a mountebank. Such feenes as 
thefe, which are difgraceful to the clerical character, and have a ftrang 
tendency to render religion an object of ridicule, ought to be prevented. by 
the ttrong arm of power, if they cannot be. ftopped by the gentle. voice of 
perfuafion, Dr. Hawker and the [/ottentots have an equal claim to the gra- 
titude of {chifmatics; the former, in fummer, filled the Churches, and the 
latter, in winter, the Meeting-houfes ;—both producing the fame effea, 
the promotion of enthusiasm, and the encouragement of schism {1 ! . 

EV. 


who, 
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who, by a cold edict of political craft, degraded to the defpicable level of 
a liberty that tolerates the grojleli uiclations of every law, human and: di. 
vine, the neceflity for a God: can he, w ho, to the ambition and artifice of 
Satan, adds the avarice and treachery of Judas; ihe hypocrily of Pilate, the 
mockery of the High Priefis, the fanguinary vengeance of the Jewith mur. 
derers of the j)usT onE: can he Jove our PAW Bin! Christ in sincerity: can he 
be aciuated by that fear of the Lord which leads men to serve him in sincerity 
and tvuth? Nature, revelation, and humanity, alike reject the fraud.” 

This fermon is, throughout, found in doéirine, and eloquent i in, language. 


An Exhortation to the due observance of the ahpreaching National Fast, in an Ad- 
dress from @ Adinister to his Parishioners, By Edward Pearfon, B. D. Rector 
of Rempfione, Nottinghamihire: 8vo. Pr.16. 6d. Spragg. 13803. 


IN this firong; fenfible, and devout exhortation to his parifhioners, Mr, 
Pearfon confiders how far religion and politics are related, and to what ex- 
tent it is allowable to render politics the fubject bf a difcourfe from the pul- 
The difiin€tion which he draws in his difcuffion of the fubjeé is jutt; 
and his inference, being founded on feriptural authority, is not to be fhaken. 
In preffing the neceflity of enforcing, from the pulpit, the obfervance of p- 
litical duties, he obferves, “ It would be’ eafy to allege the command of 
the infpired apoftle St. Paul, to his beloved Titus; a command, which, 
through him, was.intended to be given to every fucceeding patior of the 
Chriftian church; ‘ Put them in mind,’ lays he, ‘to be fubject to prin- 
cipalities, and powers, to obey Magifirates, to be ready to every good 
work.’ Afier this, willany one fay, that it belongs not to the minifter.of 
religion to addrefs his hearers on the fubje@t of thofe. duties, which they owe 
to their king and country? To infiruct and animate them, as occafions offer, 
in the faithful and confcientious difcharge of all fouch duties, whether 
‘ owing to the King as fupreme, or unto infcrior magifiates, as unto thole 
who are appointed by him for the punifliment of evil doers, and for the 
praite of them that do well:’ And to urge them, in the words of the 
Jame apofile, « to' render to all their dues; tribute, to whom tribute is 
‘due; cufiom, to whom cuftom; fear, to whom fear; honour, to whom 
honour.’ This would be his authority for doing fo, and would fully plead 
his juflification, though all the world fhould rife up in oppofition to it; nay, 
as.St. Paul obferves on an occafion of a fimilar nature, ‘ woe would ‘be to 
‘him, if he did it not.” 

This is fo perfe&ly clear, that -we are only aftonifhed that a doubt could 
ever arife on the fubjeé. But, in enforcing his principle of ebedience to 
temporal powers, we fubmit to Mr. P. whether in his argoment from 
analogy, at the top of page 8. he does not pufh it too far. Indeed, we do 
not peredive the analogy ; aod we think, that Mr. P. has not diiplayed his 
ufual fkill and ability.in the management of the argument. By a feries of 
pertinent and judicious queftions, the author enables any indiv idual to judge 
tor himfelf, how far he has been mftromental i in calling down the wrath of 
the Almighty on his native land; and, we doubt not, that this ‘ Exhorta- 
tion” was ‘highly beneficial in its efe&s; at Jeaft, if it were not, certain ws 
are, that the fault lay with the parithioners ,and not with their pricft. 


A Scrvimtt, 
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A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. Chad, Shrewsbury, on Friday, 
September 23, 1803, being the day of the Anniversary Meeting of the Subscribers 
and Friends to the Salop Infirmary. Published by request. By the Rev. 
Henry J. Todd, M. A. F.A.S. Chaplain to the Earl of Bridgewater, 

‘and Reétor of Allhallows, Lombard Street. 8vo. Pr. 40. Is. 
Rwingtons. 1803. 


MR. TODD here takes a concife, but fatisfa@ory, view of the evidences 
of Chriftianity, and, with great judgment, (elects thofe pailages of the. pro- 

hetic writings, which are more immediately applicable to the immediate 
fubject of his difcoarfe. In defcanting on the pernicious effeéis of the pre- 
yalence of French principles, Mr. T. thews the foundnel!s of his own. In- 
deed, both the fentiments and the language of this termon are highly credit- 
able to him. 


Religion and Valour, both necessary for the preseroation of the United Kingdom; A 
Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Runcon, Cheshire, July 8, 1803. 
By the Rev. W. E. Keyt, M. A. Vicar of Rencorn, 8vo. Ps. 28. 
6d. Brofter and Son, Chetter. 


FROM the wholefome admonition tm his text, “ When the hoft goeth 
forth againft thine enemies, then keep thee from every wicked thing,” the 
preacher takes occafion to enforce the neceffity of reformation, in order to 
give efficacy to exertions of valour. He depicts in ftrong terms, the pro- 
fligacy of the age, atid mentions fome lamentable inffances of it in the 
country in which he jives. There are many notes, illuitrative and éxplana- 
tory, and chiefly of a political nature. 


The Duties of loving the Brotherhood, fearing God, and honouring'the Kitigy illust: ated 
and enforced in a Sermon, preached before two Friendly Sccrettes. By the Rev. 
Francis Skurray, M. A. Curate of Horningtham, Wilts. 8vo. Pp. 32, 
Croekers, Frome; Longman and Rees, London. 1S803, 


IT appears that the caufe of printing this fermon, was the diffentions 
which prevailed in the neighbourhood of the place in which it was preached. 
If properly attended to, it could fcarcely fail to put a ftop to all breaches 
of good neighbourhood, and of brotherly love, as well as to inftil right no- 
tions refpeQing the duty of obedience to lawful governors, 

« Various,” Jays the preacher, ‘ have been (he opinions concerning the 
origin of government. Certain philofophical” (or rather philososhistical) 
“ ftatefmen contend, that a!l civil power is dezived from the people. The 
facred oracles (to which the Chriftian minifier appeals to guide his inquiries) 
affure us, that the fowers that be are ordained. of God, (Rom. xiii. 1.) By me 
kings reign, and princes decree justice, (Prov. viii. 14.) 

“‘ Confidering government, then, as originating from above, we are im- 
pelled to « Honour tue Kine,’ as Goo’s vicegerent on earth, and to 
{ubmit to his authority, as to the delegated authority of Heaven.” | 

This is the truly Chriftian view of a quefiien which has been much agi- 
tated, but very imperfectly underitocd. The fentiments, throughout the 
fermon, are good, the admonitions are forcible and jult, and the preacher 
difplays zeal with knowledge 


ce, 
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TO THE EDITOR. : 
Sir, 
THOUGH Uhave not the lionour of being perfonally knowh to yoit, 
the gratifying approbation your Review has beftowed on two works lately 
pablithed by me, incites me to addrefs you on a fubject for which a part 
of yout journal is open, I mean your Review of Reviewers ; and your 
eandour leaves no doubt on my mind, that the ftrictures I fend you with 


this will receive an early admiffion. 


When I ventured to Jaunch a flender bark upon the ocean of literature, 
I refolved to freight it every voyage with unadulterated principles of mo- 


‘rality, religion, ahd trath. I determined alfo to contider it in the light 


of a mail packet, and accordingly adopted a regulation of thofe veflels of 
intelligence and correfpondence, which forbids their ttopping to encounter 
an enemy, and enjoins them to make the greateft {peed in a dire& courfe 
to their deftination, unlefs they find it impoflible to efcape. I once was 
literally in one of the Government packets, when fhe was purfued by an 
enemy: the crew were anxious for dn engagement—the commander was 
refolute to avoid one, yet wifely prepared for a conflict if the veifel was 
overtaken. ‘The enemy began to gain upon the packet, round which rat- 
tlings were raifed to prevent boarding. At length, as fhe drew near, the 
impofhibility of cfcaping grew evident, the fails were taken in, and tue 
fhip adjufted for action. The enemy, on examining our force, did not 
think proper to make a trial of it, but left the packet with as much celerity 
as fhe had overtaken it. Nor could the Captain be prevailed up n to go 
an inch out of his way after her. I thought this a wife regulation in the 

cket fervice, and it appeared to me equally wile in condutting a little 
moral bark. I have feldom had occafion to put it ih practice; the cri- 
tics, far from declaring war againft me, have in general becn favourable 
to my ventures; but the preient attack is of fuch a nature, that not 
oply the crew of my little bark, thofe lawful paflions which I truft the 
commander has retained with judgment, but the commander himfel!, my 
reafon, is convinced it is necetiary to repel. 

On this conviction I have drawn up the enclofed ftrictures. Had I only 
found a condemnation of my ityle, an attempt to injure me in pomt of il 
terary oe pe never fliould i have thought of nuticing the feribbler that 
has attacked me; but when I find him milreprefenting my heart and my 
principles, it is. time to fhew that he is capable of faltchood, and that he 
thinks the beft proof to his employers of talents for criticilm is the ma- 
lignity of his pen. 

The Edinburgh Review, now proceeding from its embryo flate, in 
which, frem the unikilfulnefs of the midwife, cailed its editor, it is likely 
to be firangled or to die deformed, belongs, like many other Reviews, to pro- 
prietors who do not evén pretend to a knowledge or the nature of their pra 

erty beyond the balance of profit and lols. They have hired an editor, 
and he and they together hire critics. Review after Review has been {et 
up in this manner for a length oftime; have a hiflory of them ; a few live, 
moft have died; but I know not one, your own excepted, of which the 
pros 
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proprietor has been a fcholar anda critic. One of the moit fenfible things 
announced by a Review-Editor is that which appears in the advertifement 
to the Annual Review, where he fays, that * it is his part to fee no fcurrility 
be admitted, but he will not an{wer either for the jufiice or principles of 
the hired phalanx.” 

I have good reafons, becaufe reafons of evidence, to fuppofe, that the 
wrath of this Ariftarchus was kindled at my admitting an argument in favour 
of the Weft India Planter, that he is of a certain feét, and one of thofe 
great reformers of mankind, who would guillotine or maflacre the prefent 

eneration, negroes excepted, preparatory to a new fyftem of happineis 
jimilar to that of Anacharfis Cloots. 

My book I know to be obnoxious to him on more accounts than one. 
The natives of this critic’s country, however, are as dear to me as to him ; 
but juftice is far dearer than any diftinétion of nations; and while I hold 
the pen, it fhall never be guided by prejudice, or, to conclude the fimile 
which began this letter with a fea phrafe, while I guide the helm of my 
flender bark, juftice thall con its courfe. 

I have the honour to be, with great efteem, 
Sir, 


Camberwell Grove, | Your moft obedient fervant, 
Dec. 1803. R. C. D. 


Mr. Dallas's StriQures upon the Edinburgh Review, which this letter 
introduces, fhall certainly appear in the next. Epiror. 


A modest Proposal for a Conciliation of all Parties, political, moral, and religious, 


on the broad Basis of Liberality of Sentiment. Humbly addressed to both 
LTouses of Parliament. 


My Lorps anp GenTLEMEN, 

T is acknowledged on all hands that we live in wonderful times ; in 

times wonderfully enlightened, wonderfully ingenious, wonderfally im- 
proving, yet wonderfully turbulent and troublefome. It is to remove the 
inconvenience arifing from this latter part of our character, and to bring us 
into a kind of placid golden age, {uch as has hitherto been only dreamed of 
by poets and philofophers, that I prefume to offer my advice as to the ac- 
complifhment of the only point that feems wanting to exalt us above pre- 
ceding ages. 

It will, no doubt, readily be conje€tured, by difcerning perfons, that I 
have in view the attainment of that defireable repofe and tranquillity, 
_which thall prevent our being agitated by any difafters, any mifconduéi, 

any errors, any falihoods, any abiurdities, any perverfenefs, nay, any vices, 
or crimes, with which fociety is apt to be molefted. The prevention of 
the evils themfelves I prefume not to attempt. But if I can fuggeft an ex- 
pedient by which they fha!l be deprived of all power to vex us; furely I 
thall deferve the thanks of my fellow-countrymen, and of none more than 
thofe who guide the helm of ftate, and watch over the interelts of the 
nation. 

Of all the projeéts that have been, or are likely to be, propofed, fer at- 
taining this end, I know of none fo promifing as that which. is founded on 
' Tiberality of sentiment : by which I do not mean that almott exploded notion 
Of Christian charity, whigh aims at unanimity by inculcating a famenefs of 
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rineiplés ; but that thore flexible and accommédating difpofition, whic, 
eads usto be fatisfied with any bond of union and agreement, however hes 
terogenedus in the materials of which it is compofed. An objector of the 
old tehool might perhaps mtimate, that if you with a machine to be drawh 
in one fieady and unijorm. direction, you ought fo have a cord fabricated 
of the fame matétia!s throughout, and pretfling equally ‘inv all its parts, 
But; jadging from modérn improvements i thé art of Conc#lidtion and cod- 
hition,.1 at more: inclined to recommend a tiffue of vatibus materials: 
which, fthovigh the machine may, fometimes be drawn by it into very irre 
ular ond even contrary diteétions, will yét pleafe every perfon who }d¥s 
hold of it, by the amuiing diveifity of its colours, and rs fmoother arid 
more pliable textaie. 
To drop all-metaphor, I would, with great defétence, fuggelt the ex- 
pediency. of banithing all invidious diftin€ions arifing from Aririjles of 
whatever kind. For, what is it that occafions dive-fity of fentiment and 
of conduct; But diverfity of frinciple ? Banith this, and no realon whatever 
can be afligned, why men fhould not harmonize together, and be perleétly 
fatisfied with each other, though acting with views and infentions of a dias 
metri¢ally oppoiite nature. 4 
For inttance;:- when one man indulges himfelf, without fcruple, in habits 
of adultery of concubinage ; and another, through vulgar and-old-fafhioned 
prejudices, conforms himlelf to the rule of the feventh Commandment, and 
the firict interpretattons of that rule in thé New Teftaiment ;—whiat is it, 
but aradieal difference in Aricifle, whieh leads thefe men to regard éach 


“other with mutual diflatisiaction ? Bring either of them, but efpecially the 


latter, (who is.tikely, to: be the greater digot of the two)’ to allow that we 
have.no concern with other men’s principles, (which ought always to be re- 
garded as mere ‘inatters of of/inion) and what, I pray, thould prevent tliem 
irom being exceedingly well afiecied to each other, and living on terms of 
the. moti cordial intimacy and friendihip? Even the latter, if hé be but 
thus Zdgrelly diipoled, will {corn to interrupt the purfuits of the other, or to 
exprefs the fmalleit difapprobation of them; however they may be repug- 


nantto his own notions of decency and duty, or however they may alfeét > 


hissiedreft and deare{t interciis. 

So again, in foliticat concerns. Suppofe one man to have imbibed the 
revolutionary notion of the fovereignty of the mob; of the rights of fub- 
jeaisto-eathier their monarchs; of the equality of the governed and the go- 
vernors; .of the liberty of publifhing thefe opinions, and aliociating to 
carry them into effeét; together with a thoufand other per‘uations arifing 
ontvof thefe > and juppofe, on the other hand, a man to be jo unaccduntably 
obftinate, as to believe that the very idea of fovereignty implies a right to 
rule the mob; that monarchs are not tubjecis; that to govern, and to be 
governed, are not terms precifely of the fame fignification; and that the 
kberty of teaching and acting upon the oppofite doctrines is dangerous fo 
thewery exifferice of fociety: yet what, (I would beg leave to atk) miglit 
not be the confequence, if, notwithftahding this feeming!y irrécoricileable 
diverlity.of fentiment, beth parties would only agree to confider the frin- 
ciples, on.either fide, as of no importance ? Is it not obvious, that a valt deal 
of anisiofity, fulpicion, and jealouly, would inflantly be remowed; and 
that the {weeteft concord: and harmony would prevail between them? It 
feems,. indeed,’ probabie, that the former, being the more acrive citisén of 
the'two; would labour indefatigably in the puriuit of 42s object; while the 

latter 
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Jatter might foon be under the neceflity of relinquifhing, not only his /rin- 
cigles, (which I fuppote him already to confider it as i/lideral to infil oe 
but his property, his rank in fociety, and perhaps his perfonal liberty an 
ae But what are fuch light evils, compared with the happinels of be- 

totally unmoved by thefe conlequences, and the fatisfaction of pro- 
mating liberality of (entiment? Nay, even if there thould be ttrong indi- 
cations of the approaching downfall of the Sov ereign and the State, how 
narrow-minded mult the monarch himfelf be, and how illiberal and unphi- 
Jofophical his friends and adherents, if they do not facrifice both, with 
complacency, rather than break in upon that delightful fyltem of tranguil- 
lity, which ts here fuppofed to prevail! 

Next, as to religious principles. Diverfity of religions has long fince 
been held, by wits and freethinkers, to be exceedingly pleafing to the 
Deity himfelf; whom they feem fuppofed capable of being amuled, as 
children are, with any gewgaws or trumpery that are prejented to him. 
I do’not meddle with this ingenious (uppotition. But with retpeR to our 

rfonal comfort and convenience, I would only remark, what a bleifed 
thing it muft be, to perfuade ourfelves that all forts of opinions and tenets 
are equally fafe and found, equally true, equally wife, equally conducive 
to our temporal and eternal welfare! Suppoie, then, a man to be tho- 
roughly periuad: -d of the truth of all the articles of the Chriftian faith ; 
while another reviles them as a hea} p of abfurdity and nonfenle. Let both 
parties only confider this as an unimportant difference in fentimeut, upon 
dubtful points, and not hold it neceilary to maintin their opinions, as prin- 
ciples of action; and why may they not ente rain juit as much etteem fot 
each other, as if they were both of one and the fame mind? Neither let it 
be urged, that hiftr ory and experience admoni(h us of the danger of infi- 
delity, herefy, and {chilm, which have almoit invariably generated revo- 
lutions, diforders, and commotions, in the world. For, what can be more 
evident, than that if the adherents to Chriltian doctrine and Chriitian dif- 
a would but quietly yield to a!l the wilhes of their opponents, every 
thing would go on {mox xthly? Perhaps, indeed, our churches might be de- 
moli‘hed, pur ele ‘rgy plundered, and every man who reverences religioa 
might be obliged to conceal, or to renounce, his faith. But having al- 
ready (upon the propofed plan) renounced it as a matter of srinczple, I do 
not fez how any man could conti! tently heulate to acquie: ce in the comses 
quences; and that, without a murmur of dillatis‘action. 

I have given, but a {mall fample cf the bleilings that may be expected 
from proceeding on this adinwable fyftem of candour and moderation. 
The catalogue might eaiily be enlar; ged. But it is time to point out how 
the fyfiem may be carried into effect, in the moft [peedy and fatislactory 


manner. 

It is acknowledged by all adepts in thee matters, that reformations mut 
be brought about grad: ually and with circum{pection. To br ring the work 
to perfection, the very agents who carry it on thould hardly know wh. t 
they are doing ; but thould be led imperceptibly to the completion of ther 
I -bours, 

How eafy, then, is it, by inculcating moderation and candour, and Ly 
decanting continua'ly on the merit of good intentions, without any regard to 
kaowledge or principles; to induce a perfuation, that nothing ~ {o amiab'e 
or praife-worthy as to leave every man in the unmoleiied pofleflion of his 
PPinions, and to fuffer him to aét upon them, witheut any reftraint, what- 
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ever may be their tendency! This being accomplithed, it is advancing byt 
avery few fieps farther, to demolith all the rude barriers that leparate or. 
thodoxy from heterodoxy, loyalty from dilaffeGtion, and decency from ip. 
decency. Some caution, perhaps, may be neceflary in the intermediate 
progreis to this fiate of perfection: but put the bufinefs into proper hands, 
(fach as, I am perfuaded, it will not be difficult to feleét in thefe happy 
days) and rett a(lured, thata few years, at fartheft, will accompliih ail 
that the moft fanguine votaries to liberality of fentiment can potlibly 
defire. 

1 am weil aware, however, of this eppofition which may be made to 
this enchanting icheme, by fome intolerant and perverle digo/s. There is 
ftill, without doubt, a remnant of incorrigible adherents to truth and or- 
der, who will always be lifting up their voices like trumpets, to warn men 
again{ft confounding the principles of right and wrong. But I thouldb 
no means de(pair of getting the better of thefe ob{finate beings, if we do 
but perfevere in reprefenting them, on all oceafions, as the moft odious 
creatures, born to make men uncomfortable and difagreeable, and as ab- 
folute nuifances to fociety, from their perpetual endeavours to refift the 
very natural propenfity of mankind to follow their own imaginations, and 
to think and do juft what they pleafe. Nobody can doubt, that there mutt 
be ageneral inclination to make fuch men abhorred and defpifed: and if 
the lideral-minded men, the men of good intentions, the men whio take credit 
to themfelves, and give credit to others, for being every thing that -is 
amiable and excellent, without knowing or regarding what it is that con- 
ftitutes truth, virtue, or religion ;—1f thefe men, I fay, will but go on in 
their exertions to make a.l men fatished with one another, and indif 
ferent as {o any confequences that may arife; can there be ove moment’s 
doubt of the perfect fuccefs of the plan I have ventured to propole? 

Indeed, were I to indulge in that {pirit of anticipation, that delicious 
foretafie of enjoyment, which almoft ali thebrifts confider as the privilege 
and the reward of their labours; I might here draw a picture of felicity, 
fuch as even the modern adVoeates for the perfeétibility of mankind have 
hardly ventured to conceive. For, who knows, but the time may come, 
when all diftinGions in religion, in politics, and in morals, may be fo en- 
tirely obliterated and forgotten, that even the very names of piety, loyalty, 
and virtue, may be rendered unintelligible without reference to fome ob- 
folete edition of Johnfon’s Diéiionary ? Who knows, but that, before the 
prefent generation pafies away, we may fee the molt factious demagogue 
in Parliament, placed at the head of the royal councils; the infelvent ma- 
nager of a theatre, become the prime financier of the ftate; the reprefen- 
tative of the Middlefex mob, commander in chief of the volunteers; the 
bawling conventicler in St. George’s Fields, primate and metropolitan; 
Dr. Prieftley, prolecutor of the convocation; Thomas Paine, fecretary of 
ftate; and the whole privy council, compofed of a choice ailortment of 
Jews, Turks, Infidels, Heretics, and Schifmatics, all fraternizing together 
with mingled attonifhment and delight? 

But I forbear—1 muft fupprefs my emotions on viewing this fafcinating 
picture, and indulge my farther expectations in filent rapture. 

When I reflect, however, upon the many favourable {ymptoms that have 
of late-appeared in the public mind, and more efpecially upon the di/pofle 
tion that has occafionally been manifetied by fome diftinguified characters 
both in church and ftate; I cannot but look forward (with what fatisfachon 
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“itis inpoflible fo de(cribe) to the time when thefe vifions may be realized to 
avery confiderable extent, and full experiment made of their bletied ef- 
feéis. Among its other admirable characteriliics, this may, indeed, be 
called an experimental age; fince experiments of the newelt and moft ex- 
‘tradtdinary kind are daily making upon all fubjeéts, and by all forts of peo- 
le. ‘Why not, then, (w hen matters are a litthke more ripened) make at 
once a bold experiment, to haften the accomplifhment of the obje& in con- 
templation. Tell the world, that truth is nothing but fancy and opinion : 
‘tell them, that (though the con rary pofitions be as true as that two and 
two make four) yet it matters not, if aman believes that kings are fub- 
jeéts, and fubjes kings; that adultery is a virtue, and chafiity a vice ; 
that there is no difference between a church and a conventicle, a prieft and 
alayman; thatall men are equally good and py one e in the ~~, of 
God, and therelore equally to be e ncouraged and approved by onea 
other: tell,them, that, upon all thefe points, we are entirely to rely upon 
men’s good intentions, and extend to them equal complacency and good- 
will: and, depend upon it, little will be wanting to compleat the detign. 

I have only, therefore, in eactatices, to fuggett to the high and dig- 
‘nified pe rfonages to whom this {ketch is fabmitted, the expedieney of im- 
mediately fetting about this important work. Nor can I doubt of its fuc- 
eels, if it be profecuted with “a happy mixture of conci iliation and firm- 
nels ;” of conciliation, which yields every thing; and of frmness, which is not 
afr ai. d of consequences. May I be allow ed, however, to hint one expedient, 
wiich occurs to me as being very fimple and likely to be effectual? We 
have had various focieties ini fit: ited, for Reformation of Manuers and Prin- 
ciples, for enforcing his Majeity’s Proclamation, for the Suppreffion ‘of 
Vice, and for the Promoting of Chriitian Knowledge; all of which Iap- 
prehend, have rather tended to obffruct, than promote, the obje&t here 
pointed out. But what might not be done, bya Soctety ror THE SuP- 
PRESSION OF PRINCIPLES, AND FOR PROMOTING LIBERALITY OF 
SENTIMENT ; conducted upon a large feale, and embracing all the variety 
of topics uthich have above been briefly fuggeited? Surely this deferves 
confideration. [nfiantly call in the aid of Methodifts, Anabaptifts, Inde- 
‘pendents, Prebyterians, Arians, Socinians, &c. &c. with a few fuch 
Churchmen as Mr. O****, and Sir K. H. and you may proceed to the “a 
ganization of this agreeably diveriified body, without a doubt of i 
luccefs. 

As my name could add no weight to what I have here offered, 1 beg 
leave to fubfcribe myfelf, in reference to my reipect for good intentions and 


hiberality of sentiment, 
A MIGHTY GOOD sorT oF A Man, 


or (as they call me in Cornwall) A crueL Geop Man. 


THE FAST-DAY PRAYER. 
TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
HOUGH, in perufing your review of the bifhop of Oxford's charge 
. A inferted in your lait number, I entirely agreed with you in the 
_€ommendation, which you Heflowed upon it, i fe ‘It much concern at an 
_ obfervation or two, which had inadvertently efcaped you, and which, 1 


am perfuaded, on re-confideration, you will think it right to retra&. Re- 
Fi: ferring 
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ferring to a paflage in one of the prayers appointed for the late Faft-day, 
in which mention is made of “ points of doubtful opinion,” you fay, “we 
are not in the leaft furpiized, that many of cur clergy fhould have omitted 


_ that flrange paflage.” It was not from you, Gentlemen, that I expeéted'to 


hear avy thing like a juftification of thote clergynren, if any fuch there are, 
who, on aay occalion, and more e{pecially on such an occafion as that j in 
queliion, manitett a {pirit of difobedience to the lawful commands of their 
lawful tuperiors.. } doubt not that you will perceive, on a calm review of 
the fubjyect, that thi obfervation is in direct oppofition to thofe fentiments 
of obedience to authority, which, in general, you are fo ftrenuvous in in 
culcating. It will always be againtt probability, that fuch forms fliould be 
provided, as will be approved of by all the clergy in the kingdom; and, 
if every clergy man is at liberty to omX the part, of which he dilapproves, 

what will become of that uniformity of public worfhip, which it is one 
greatend of an eftablifhment to fecure? I cannot believe, that you would 
willingly be infirumental in promoting a principle fo utterly inconfiffent 
with that, on which our Church has direéted the ufe of a Liturgy; or that, 


_ being aware of the confequence, you would give countenance to thofe, 


zealots, who, under pretence of correcting ‘the errors of the prefcribed 


te or of fupplying its deficiencies, take occafion, in order more effec- 


tualiy to propagate their private opinions, to introduce them into the 
public prayers. Idonot think it neceilary, on the prefent occafion, to 
enter intw a defence of the patlages objecte ‘d to; otherwife, I could eafily 


fhow, that “ differences oP 1 points of doubtful opinion” may naturally 


be expected to arife among thove, “ who agree in the ef Tentials of our mo 
holy faith, aid who lool for pardon through the merits and intercellion of 
the Saviour;” and that, notwithilanding thefe differences, it is defirable, 
and an objet worthy of our mofi earneft prayer, if we prefer not the 
means 10 the end, that they th ould be “ united in the bonds of Chriftian 
eharity, and love one another.’ 
I am Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient fervant, 


Rempstone, Dec. 7, 1803. E. PEARSON. 


Onr very re!nectable Corre/pondent is aiiured, that, on the calmeft.and 
mo!t del:berate "reflect on, we ase not di!poled to retract the observations of 
which he complains. We fiall never be found the advocates of dilobe- 
dience to lawful fuperiors; norcan the e bfervations in queliion fairly juliify 
any fuch chatge. Mr. Pearfon, however, has omitted that part of the 
paflage which appeared to us, the moft onen to objection ; and the omil- 
fion of which, indeed, would have rendered the other parts almoft un- 
objeGiionable. But it has become unnecellary for us to enter into any 
farther explanation, fince we have received another letter on the {ame 
fubject, which, th: ough the writer of it differs, as will be feen, from us im 
opinion, will ferve as the beft antwer to Mr. Pearfon. 


* TO THE EDITOR. 


Sie 
VIR, 

FROM the animadverfions publified in your laft number upon the con- 
Jes cluding petitic n to one of the prayer: s on the form appointed { or the 
late Faft, I perceive that, tally competent as you are to dilcriminate with 


accufacy’cn molt occafions, you bie e, at len; gth, met with your mailtér- 
piece, 
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yiece in this artfully conftruGed fentence, and have fallen into the fame 

mittake, ref{petting its true import and interpretation, with a large portion 
of your countrymen who pretend not, as you do, to critical difcernment, 
fut merely to plain uniophifticated underfiandings. 1 know that our fecta- 
rifts both within and without the church have taken advantage of the mode 
of expre‘lion which has been adopted, and | verily believe thaf there is not 
a preacher of either of the!e detcriptions who has not very largely commented 
upon it in fome one or other of his pulpit harangues, reprefenting it as 
2 folemn recognition of the indifferency of all forms of worthip, and there- 
fereas a conceffion, on the part of ‘thofe meft concerned to defend the 
furm efiablithed, that eftabliihments are indefenfible. I know, moreover, 
that the newfpapers, thole full-fed channels of evil communieations, have 
been vying with each other which fhould give the moft quick and extenfive 
circulation to the fame yialicious report; thofe who fabricate the mifchief 
with which their columns are overcharged having had recourfe to the arti- 
fice of an affected eulogy on the liberality of fentiment difplayed by the 
Right Reverend Compilers, that thus “ tickling where they wound”, they 
may excite no fulpicion of the wickednefs of their intentions, ti!l the accom- 
pliihment of the purpofe develope their defign. But the confiruction of 
fuch interpreters as the'e is of no authority whatever in determining the 
true import of the paflage—for they are in the daily praGice of mifiaking 
wilfully the Church's words, all that they imagine being to do her evil.— 
Jam nét fufficiently tkilled, Sir, in the niceties of language to make clearly 
out to you the affirmative fide of the quefiton in controverfy between, us; 
for fatisfaction upon this point J muit refer you to thofe with whom the ex- 
pteflions did originate, who, doubilefs, are prepared to folve every diffi- 
culty, and to make the phrales they have adopted appear orthodox and con- 
fiftent. But I can fully fub‘tantiate my negation, and prove, I am_per- 
fuaded, to your own conviciion, that you mu‘ be in error, for you will not, 
Iknow, maintain a potition which involves in its confequences this very 
ferious charge againit the Bench of Bifhops,. that they have publifhed, in the 
moft folemn manner in which it could be publified to the world, a libel 
upon our Liturgy, direcily contradicting what is therein moti explicitly af 
firmed. This, Sir, is a thought which | am fure you would not for one mo- 
ment entertain, for how is it poflible that they who are fo ferupulous in re- 
quiring fub‘cription to this form of found words from every perfon admitted 
into or promoted in the minifiry, thould theinfelves impeach the foundnefs 
of any of its doctrines, or ex cathedra, utter any fentiment which may 
bring them into difpute, yet this they have done if it be their meaning, 
in the pallage under review, that “ the forms of external worthip” are either 
*uneflentials of our moft holy faith”, or * points of doubtful opinion”.— 
In proof of this I thall refer you to that paflage in our Litany where we are 
taught to pray that it would pleafe God to keep and firengthen the King 
in the true worshipping of him; from which petition it is plain that all doubt 
upon this fubjeét 1s banifhed from our church’s mind, as fhe there afferts not 
only that there isa true and a falfe worlhipping of God, but that hers is that 
trie worihip, it being the form which the King obferves, and in which the 
prays he may be * seft and strengthened,” and her making this a fubject of 
prayer 1s of itfelf'a proof how eflential fhe contiders it, for her divine for- 
rai may be fearched from one end to the other, and there will not be 
ound fo much as an ejaculation refpecting matters indifferent or “ points of 

doubtful opinion.” No, She knows too well the value of thofe precious 
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moments which are fpent in the Houfe of God to wafie them in afking un- 
effentials, but adhering clofely to her pattern, the prayer that our Lord him- 
felf hath taught us, the confines all ber fupplications to “ thole things 
which, are needful” ; the defires of God only his beft gifts, and relies upon 
his promife, that feeking thefe all other things fhall be added unto her 
without any folicitation. But to urge no farther the confequence derived 
to this affirmation ‘ that there is a true worfhipping of God,” from the fi- 
tuation in which our Reformers have thought proper to place it, viz. in the 
moft folemn of all the fervices, of which the Liturgy contifis, the very na- 
ture of the thing affirmed moft incontrovertibly demontftrates: that it muft 
be of the very eilence’ of the faith, for to affirm of any form of worfhip that 
it is the “ true worfhipping of God,” is in effect to fay, that he who is the 
Truth hath bimfelf appointed it, and to be appointed of God, and net tobe 
effential, are terms direétly contradiciory of each other. I might go on, 
Sir, to adduce that neglecied article of our Creed, refpeciing the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, as another proof that the form of external 
worfhip,is a fundamental of Chrifiianity, and propofed to us as fuch in our 
excellent Liturgy, for the term “‘ Catholic” referring to time as well as place, 
diftinguifhes the true Church from {chifmatical allemblies, the communion 
offaints, from ‘ the gathering together of the froward,” and the term Afos- 
telic furnifhes us with another mark of diftinciion between thefe two {ocie- 
ties, its import being in effect the fame as the Cyprianic maxim, ‘“ Ubi 
Epifcopus ibi Ecclefia” but exprefied in a fingle word. The congregation 
then in which, and the perfons by whofe minifiry, God is to be wor{hipped, 
are here pointed out, and whenever we repeat this article of the Creed we 
publith it as our belief, not that “ Forms of External Worfhip” are ne “ el- 
fentials of our moft Holy Faith”, but that our continuance in the Apoftolic 
« Doéirine” is of no avail unle!s we “ continue allo in the Fellowship of 
the Apoftles” the faith not being kept whole and entire if either the one or 
the other of them be difregarded. , | ade 
: From the Liturgy, Sir, 1 might refer you to the articles, and by taking 
a comparative view of the 19th and 23d, illuftrated as they are by the m- 
troductory queftions to the fecond part of the office for Private Baptilm, 
and the Preface to the Ordination Service, I could bring together fucha 
weight of evidence in corroboration of what has hitherto been adduced, as 
would extort-aflent to my pofition from the moft fturdy antagonift. But I 
confined mylelf at fetting out to our Liturgy, and ] know that I am rea- 
foning with a perfon by no means difficult of conviction, and therefore am 
srfuaded that I fhould be only unnecefiarily prolix were I to lengthen out 
my remonftrance by entering into a freth field of enquiry. Let me thenre- 
queft of you to take inid your ferious confideration what bas been already 
urged, and then I doubt not you will fee reafon to amend your interpre- 
tation of the paifage in our lait Form of Prayer, which has given you fo 
much offence, and to affix to it fome other explanation, which may hat- 
monize with the idea of “ Forms of External Worthip,” being efientials of 
out holy faith, and not points of doubtful opinion, fince it must now be 
plain to you that thus are they fet forth in our Liturgy; and that thus, m- 
firucted by our Church, we acknowledge folemnly unto God. iat 
I thould here conclude my remarks upon this fubjeét, but that you have mt 
mated to us that many of the clergy omitted this © ftrange pallage,” as you call 
it, when they read the prayer of which it forms the concluding fentence ; and 


that you ‘are not ia the leafi furprifed” at their having done fo; and certainif 
vieeet ‘ i 8 . ’ . i P ‘ ‘ ! 
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if they affixed to it your interpretation, it muft have appeared as ffrange 
to them as it did to you; and i cannot but fay, that I feel as little furprite 
as you do, that under this mif-perfuafion they fhould give the preference 
to ‘omitiion, as the leaft of the two evils of which they had to choofe; for 
how could they offer up to God what appearéd to them contradictory pe- 
ditions? How could they fuffer the profetfion of their faith and their ft up- 
plications to dilagree ? This would hav ve been praying, not in faith but in 
unbelief; and though the. voices of our whole charch would thus ‘have 
been indeed in uni/on with each other, yet the perfons in queftion would have 
been in difcord with themfelves, and, being 10, would have rendered the 
folemn fervice of the’day not only a vain, but an impious, oblation. Such 
confiderations as thefe would doubtlefs determine thole to whom the difh- 
culty occurred, and who deliberated upon if, to difobey an earthly: fus 
perior, rather than defire of God what they had im effe&t deprecated juft 


before. But I can go fart! r, Sir, in their'defence, and maintain that 
they were not guilty of difob yedience; for they liftened to their Bithop’s 
more authentic voice, in preference to words fpoken by him with much 
lefs deliberation and folemnity, they vielded to him canonical obedience— 
the obedience {pecified tn their ‘ordination vows—they trod in the fteps of 


thofe great men, Archbi hop Sancroft and his fix fuftre 1gans, obeying each 
his diocefan’s law in preference to his proclamation. i iat Iam perfuaded, 
Sir, the elergy will never again be reduced to fo painful adilemma ;—but, 
if the paflage be retained, on any future occafion, that an explanation will 
be given to it by authority, determining what it means: for, indeed, it has 
made the unbelievers triumph, < and the faithful hang down their heads; it 
has proved a fumbling block to many faithful fervants of God, and it ‘has 
given occafion to the enemies of the Lord to blafpheme. 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
OxTAODOXUS. 


EpineurGcH REvIEw. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, October 22, 1803. 

AMONG your “ Reviewers Reviewed,” I do not recolle& having feen 
the recenily- railed Edinburgh corps brought before your readers; who, never- 
thele(s, feem as well trained and exercifed in the ufe of acertain fmall, but 
deadly, weapon, to annoy the King’s liege fubjects, as fome other gentry in 
much older companies. I will not remark how admirably calculated are 
men of this temper for buth-fighting, or for the ule of the Riletto: but one 
hint I will give them, that in the departments of democracy and jacobinifm, 
their affiftance, in occafioning a {till birth to the lovely and well-favoured 
offspr ing of loyalty, is not needed: that murderous office is already pre- 
occupied by thofe who want no one neceflary qualification to difcharge it 
zealoully and effectually. Whether thefe perions have the honoar of being 
lineally defcended from the famous, or rather infamous, king of Egypt, who 
commanded the Hebrew midwives to kill, as foon as born, every Ulraelitifh 
male-child that might, if fuftered to live, ferve his brethren, I leave them to 
trace their pedigrees, fo determine. They feem, however, to inherit no 
{mall portion of his {pirit towards the new- -born publications in this country, 
which are calculated.to keep us out of the clutches of the French. I will 


hot inftance their elaborate pleadings for the character of the prefent defpot 
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of that infatuated people, refpecting his butchery in cold blood of the 
Tarkith priioners, and the poifoning of his own fick foldiers in Egypt, 
Nothing fhort of “a bribe to blind their eyes withal,” or a general retain. 
ing tee, could make them plead for that monfier of human “iniquity, with 
the logic and energy they difplay, in one of their lait numbers, on that fub- 
je&t. I had experienced feveral suspicions before, that under the Scottith 
plaid of thete literati was concealed the cloven-foot of jacobinical dilatice 
tion: and their {cepticifm concerning the pur/¢ of thisenemy of human hap- 
pinels, induced me to revert to thoie patiages which awakened fuch fulp; 
cions in former numbers. Pafling over, however, all intermediate ones, I 
fhall for the prefent content mytelf with an examination of Article X1th 
in their firit number, publithed m O@ober 1802; which article contains a 
critique on “ Reflections at the Conclufion of the War, &c. by John 
Bowles, Etq.”’ 

That this communication to you may not be fuppofed to come from fome 
partial friend of that gentleman, I conceive it neceilary to declare that I 
have not the honour (for an honour indeed I fhould think it) of the flighteft 
knowledge of him. Common juttice to his public character, and a love for 
wy country, as ardent [ believe as glows in any Briton’s heart, alone ftimulate 
me to put my countrymen ‘upon tifeir guard againft the principles of = 
réview.; to warn them to take heed how they regard this xorthern, a3 the 
lar, ftar, by which to fteer their political bark through the troubled fea of 

opular contention. 

The article in queftion commences thus: “If this peace* be, as Mr, 
Bowles afierts, the death-warrant of the liberty and power of Great Britain, 
we will veniure to allert, that it is al:o the death-warrant of Mr. Bowles’s 
literary reputation ; and that the people of this ifland, if they verify his pre- 
dictions, and ceafe to read his books, whatever they may lofe i in ‘Political 
gréatnefs, will evince no {mall improvement in critical acumen.” What 
follows concerning two Sermurate d quack-doétors, is too coarfe and unmeane 
ing to be tran{cribed. The only obfervation I think it neceflary to make 
upon the words quoted, is this: Vose ** critical acumen evinced’ * molt pers 
fection relative to the fallacy or foundnefs of the late peace, Mr. Bowles’s, 
or théfe erudite reviewers? 

“‘ The gail’d jade,” on which they feem to ride by turns, then ‘ winces” 
and kicks through two dirty paragraphs, remarkable for nothing but the 
anger they thew, becaule the good people of Great Britain and Ireland are 
awakened by Mr. Bowles toa proper fenfe of their danger from the faid 
fallacious peace. I beg pardon; the former paragraph ‘of the two is re- 
markable (to ule a few “of their own words) for what “no man of real 
genius will ever condefcend” tv ufe; fuch alliteration as the following: 
“* Vulgar violence; eternal repetition of rabbleerousing cvords.” The latter para- 
graph concludes thus: (and, bearing i in mind the result of the peace, let the 
reader affly the patlage as his (ober judgment thal! direct him, to Mr. 
Bowles, or his fapient critics,) “ There are {ome men who continue to 
aflonifh and pleafe the world, even in the tepport of a bad cauie: they are 
mighty in their fallacies, and beautiful in their errors. Mr. Bowles fees 
only one half of the precedent, and thin ks, in order to be famous, that he 
has nothing to do bat to be-in the wrong.” Mes he in the wrong? And 
who, pray, was purbiind, he or his acc uler? 





* The late peace, 


There 
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- There then follows a great deal ‘ of critical acumen,” which-only tends 
to “ evince” what {pirit theie illuminati are of, till they profels to come to 
the 60ih page of Mr. B’s pamphlet, when they make themielves. very merry 
with a caile he quotes, of a declared jacobin, ‘ who was tried for davaning 
all kings and all goy ernments soon earth.” After pretending ‘ thespaghly 
to detett and de {pil e” {uch characters, they fay “we were high! ly umused 
with this prool, ab cbriis sutorious, of the prolir ition of Europe ; the faft hour 
of human felicity ; the perdition of man, difcovered in the crapulous eruc- 
tations of a drunken cobler.” 

A matter equally ferious,—that of a good man * moft folemnly vowing, 
before Almi ighty God, to dev ote himielf, to the end of his days, to “the maia- 
tenance of that throne,’ *upon which is now feated one of the bet. ef ano- 
narchs, 1s alfo treated with unieemly ridicule; as is alfo this good man’s 
allertion, that **his chotceft comforts have em embittered by an anxiety 
for the lafety of that throne during the dangers to which it has been ex- 

ofed.” Fearful, however, at lait, that they have not damned. this diftin- 
guifhed writer quite dead, they foolithly with to prevail upon him to * write 
no more on politic al fubjects.” And who fees not their motive? becaule, 
were he, and fuch as he, to remain filent; were the people not put upon 
their guard, and ke pt alert “i the energy of « vulgar violence, and an eternal 
yépetition of rabble-reusing words,” they would foon bet ome carelels and iniens 
fible of the horrible | hae which fuch baltard Britons as thele are pres 
paring for them. 

Yours, Sir, &c. 
Detector. 


Our Correfpondent will have perceived, ere this, that the Edinburgh 
Review has not elcaped our notice. Epitor, 


PREDESTINATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, 
Hic controverfy which has lately been raifed on the fubjeé&. of the 
feventeenth article has afforded me much uneafinels. After Bithop 
Burnet’s elaborate and mafierly {tatement of the moderation of our church 
on the article of Predefiination, | could not have fuppofed, that the ar- 
ticle could offer any offence either to the believer in abfolute or conditional 
Predefiination. ‘Though I cannot conceive any view more perfect, more 
charitable, and more worthy of the Independent Church of ior giand (as 
Voltaire very properly calls her in Le Sieclesde Lou's XIV. -ch. 36), or 
more modeit with re{pect to the height and anlasmesaiald e oa culties of 
the queition, than the view in which that confummate theologian placed 
her doctrine; yet I feel difpofed to offer my opinion to the public as con- 
cifely as may be, with a view to excite more modeity, charity, and atiach- 
ment, to what I conceive the all-perfect meafure of a Chriitian, the Articles 
of the Church of England. First, Predeftination is the doctrine of ‘cri; pture, 
and of the article. Secondly, P redeltination, according to fore-+know ledge i is 
the doétrine of {cripture ; but the article does not fiate this point. Thirdly, 
All individuals are confdere d- by {cripture as predeii inated. ‘The article 
does not fiate the doétrine of reprobation, and it condemns the application 
at it by the wicked to themfelves. Fourthly, The practical ule which ferip- 
ture and the article make of this doctrine.is to comfort and humble the 
godly, and to encourage them in the way of holinefs (See Reformatio 
legum 
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legum in Wincheffer on the 17th article), and to exalt the Creator and 
Saviour. Fifthly, The abute of this doGrine, which {cripture and the ar. 
ticle counteract, is charging God with being the author of fin, and with 
taking pleafure in the death of the wicked; “and both further teach us not 
to judge of Predeftination, descendendo but ascendendo; i.e. that none are to 
apply the decrees to themfelves, but they that walk religioufly in good works, 


J. M. Burr. 


ConjecTur# ON THE ComMPLETION OF A PROPHESY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


he final triumph of Chriftianity over her enemies is announced in 

various texts of Scripture. ‘ The kingdoms of this world are become 
the Kingdom of our Lord. All kings thal! fail down before Him, all nations 
fhall do Him fervice. The fione cut out of the mountain without hands 
will become itfelf a great mountain and fill the whole earth.” 

The Revelation of St. John pretents us witha prophetic hifiory to the end 
of the world.. The fifth vial is thought to be detfcriptive of the days 4n 
which we live. The angel of the Lord is now pouring out.the vial of the 
wrath of God (wi rev Ogéroy +% Oneiv) upon the throne of the Roman Catho- 
lic Princes,* their kingdoms are full of war and darknefs, whilft the people 
gnaw + their tongues for pain, blafpheme the God of Heaven, and repent 
not of their deeds.” 

Since then there is the greateft reafon ¢ to believe that we are living 
under the filth, the period of time appertaining to the fixth vial cannot be 
far diftant. le this latter prophecy it is faid, that “‘ the waters of the great 
river Euphrates fhall be dried up, fo that the way of the Kings of the Eaft 
may be prepared.” I conjeéture, Sir, that the ‘‘ Kings of the Eaft,” denote 
the Governors and Direétors of our Eaft India Company, who, even before 
their late increafe of power and territory, were many years ago empha- 
tically fiyled, not fimply—* Merchants of a Trading Company, but— 
Kings of a Mighty Empire.” It will probably be contidered by many, as 
a matter of little or no confequence, whether I am right or wrong in my 
conje@ure: this, however, appears fufficiently evident, viz. that they are 
“ Kings of a great Empire,” and, confequently, they muft be anxious to 
diffuie the bleflings of Chriftianity amongft the nations fubject to their au- 
thority. The Univerfities of this land are the feat of found learning and 


* 





* Rev. ch. xvi. ver. 10. If the beaft here mentioned denotes the Roman 
Catholics; the throne of the beaft (as | conceive) mutt fignily the throne 
of the Roman Catholic Princes. 

+ “ Ut folent, qui intolerabili auguflia premuntur, qui vindiétam medi- 
one. nec tamen fe vindicare poffunt,”,—Haxnpy. 1768. 

t In-confirmation of this opinion I hall only remark, that the feven feals, 
the feven trumpets, and the four firft vials are in like manneg found to be 
deferiptive of particular periods of hiftory from the firf progre!s of Chril- 
tianity to the p:elent time in regular fucceffion. 
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seligious education. Is it not, then, natural to fuppofe that, if an opportu- 
nity were afforded, and proper encouragement held forth, many of the 

ung gentlemen would zealoufly prels forward to attain a perfect know- 
Jedge of the Eafiern languages, and thus (by the grage of God) be enabled 
to convey the glad tidings “of the Gofpel to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and the diflant 1 regions of China and Hindoftan. 
lam, Sir, your’s &c. 
Pp. N. 


POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr, 


N your very interefting publication I met with an elegant and claffical 

Latin epigram, w hich I have with fome pains rendered into Englith verfe, 

and now fend it to you for infertion in. your next Magazine, if you think it 
worthy, and that it may prove acceptable to the Englith reader. 


EPIGRAMMA IN GALLOS. TRAPSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


Frenchmen advance! attempt old Albion’s fhore, 
In thips, and men, fince mighty is your pow’r. 
But mark me: Hope not ever to return, 
Whilft Britith hearts with noble ardour burn. 
Dilmay, or fear, brave Britons never know, 
Eager to engage, and to deftroy the foe. 
Can you forget bold Edward, princely boy, 
His valiant father’s, and his country’s joy, 
Who, clad in fable armour, rufh’d to fight, 
And bi iried thoufands in the realms of night ? 
C: in you forget what pages oft record, 

he feats of Churchill, Marl’ brough’ s noble lord ? 
Who from the Gallic plains victorious came, 
Adorned with triumphs, and renowned by Fame. 
Come! bring thine army: try this mighty blow ; 
Attenipt, O Conful, Britain’s overthrow. 
But hear my pray’r, ye Gods! May numbers yield 
To Anglia’s fons, and pertfh in the field : 
And may a good fart never lise to fee 
The land they left in hope of victory ! 

| Patria Amaior. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





E have hitherto forborne to offer our fentiments re{pecting the change, 
~which has been reported to have taken place in the opinions and 
conduct of the Ruffian Cabinet ;—becaufe we have confiantly thought, that 
the fame obfiac!e which has hitherto prevented the beft-difpofed powers of 
the continent from for ming any new confederacy, or from taking any aétive 
part in repreffing the gigantic ambition, and in checking the unprineipled 
tobberies, of the French Conful, itill continues to tub! ft, and to 7 
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with equal force. That the Ruffian Emperor appreciates the condu& of 
Buonaparté, that he views that conduct with a jealous eye, and that he con. 
fiders the fituation of Europe as pregnant with danger to every individual 


fate, we have not the fmalleft doubt. His powers of appreciation, and 


his eager defire to render his practice conformable with his principles, were 
ftrongly evinced on his acceflion to the Imperial throne. The memorable 
note which he then caufed to be preiented to the Corfican Ulurper, re- 
minding him of his engagement to reitore the exiled fovereign of Sardinia 
to his throne and power, and alluring him, that fuch reftoration mult be 
contdered as the fine qué non of his amity and forbearance, afforded the 
moit unequivocal proof of his principles, his wilhes, and his intentions, 
What was it, then, which prevented him from acting on that occatfion, and 
fom puiling his threats in execution? ‘Nothing but the declarations of the 
British Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburgh. It was the fixed determi- 
nation of the Britith Minifter, to conclude a peace with the French Re- 
public, and the improvident hafte with which that determination was car- 
ried into effeét, and the confequent in{tructions to our ambailadors at foreign 
courts, that altered the refolution of fome powers, checked the rifing {pirit 
of others, and paltied the efforts of the whole bedy politic. Agrecably to 
fuch® deterniination, it was confiflently enough refelved to dicourage, as 
far as poffible, every propofition and every attempt to form a new con/ee 
deracy againft France. We fay consistently enough, becaule if Miniiters 
were relolved to make peace, and tv preierve it, which they evidently 
were; and if they thougit that fuch a peace as they meant lo make was 
iikely to be permanent, and they certainly did think fo, for Mr. Addington 
declared his conviction of the fai repeatedly in the Houle of Commons; a 
contrary line of condua, in refpect of foreign powers, would certainly have 
afforded ju(t grounds for fufpecting the fincerity of their pactiic proicfiions ; 
and that they had an undoubted right to a¢t fo, under ‘uch circumiiances, 
we never have prefumed to deny. Our readers will eafily perceive, .that 
we are not now confidering the wifdom and the policy of the Munifter’s 
conduct; nor are they to be told, that a man may act rightly upon wrong 
principles, or reafon confiflenfly upon. falie dala;—but merely the fimple 
hiftorical fa&. The fact then being fuch as we have fiated it to be, the next 

int for coufideration is, what was the inipreffion produced by it on the 
minds of the great powers on the continent? Jt certainly produced an im» 
preflion highly faveurabie to France, and proportionably unfavourable to 
this country. At all times, at every peace concluded between the two 
kingdoms, we loft in the cabinet the credit which we had gained in the field. 
In the arts of negociation, our enemies were always our fuperiors, But, in 
no infiance which hiftpry records was their fuperiority fo manifeit, and to 
univerfally recognifed, as in the negociations at Amiens, though on no oCs 
cafion were fuch mighty intezefis involved, were objeéts of fuch magnitude 
difcuffed, as Gn that. But without entering into this difcuffion, which 
would open to us a field infinitely too vatt to be explored in a brief 
fummary of political events: without inveliigating the merits of the treaty 
of Amiens, without even enquiring how far the impreflion produced by it 
was right or wrong, or how far the fentiments to which that impreffion 


‘gave birth were jult or unjuft; it is fufficient for us to know that it was pro- 


duced, and that it sti// exifis, in order to juitify the conclufion fairly and 
obvioufly deducible from it—that the obftacle tc a new confederacy againft 
France is the continuance’ of Mr. Addington in place, as prime minitier of 
the Britith empire, the guide of her councils, the guardian of her power, 
adi 
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and the direCtor of her means. This is not faid from any perfonal objeétion 
to that gentleman; there are feveral points in his character which we know 
how to efteem and re{peét; and there are fituations, we are free to admit, 
in which his talents and his knowledge imight be employed to advantage. 
But it is faid purely from a regard to truth, and from that deep intereft 
which we feel in the honour, the welfare, and the profperity of our coun- 
try; a regard and an interett which will ever rife {uperior to all perfonal 
motives, as to all confiderations of minor importance. Nor will we fuffer 
it for a moment to be fuppofed, that the chvice of our Sovereign, and the 
fupport of his government, are confidered by us as objeéts of little confe~ 
quence. No, we would have that choice {tee and unfettered, as the con- 
ftitution intended it fhould be;--and were any foreign power to prefume to 
fay to our Sovereign, ‘ Difmifs fuch a man from your counfels, place fuch a 
man at the head of them, and we will in{tantly become your allies ;’ we 
fhould hope to fee, as no doubt we fhould fee, the degrading propofition 
rejecied with fcorn, and treated with becoming difdain. But if his Ma- 
jetty were to propofe any mealures of magnitude to the Powersof Europe, 
duch as a new confederacy againit France for inftance, it would be per- 
feétly competent to fuch powers to reject the propotition, and to aflign, as 
the ground of their objection, that the perions whom his Majefty had en- 
trufted with the direction of his government were not competent to the 
execution of fuch a plan, and did not, from their paft conduct, on im- 
portant eccafions, enjoy the confidence of thofe with whom it was now 
propoled they fhould join in the purfuit of one common object. Here there 
would be no invafion of his Majefty’s prerogative, no interference with 
his.choice, no dictation, no infult. But his Majetty’s paternal goodnefs 
would lead him, in fucha cafe, to confider what line of condu@&t would con- 
duce moft to the gratification of ‘his conftant withes, the welfare of his 
country, and the profperity of his fubjeéts. We have put this cafe folely 
for the purpofe of drawing that line of diftin€tion which it was neceffary 
to mark, in order to obviate the poflibility of milreprefentation on a iubject, 
on which, of ail others, we fhould leaft with to be milreprefented or mit- 
‘conceived. 

If we be correé in our ftatement of the fentiments and of the difpofition 
of foreign powers, and for our cérreéinefs we appeal with confidence to 
thofe who, with the beft means of afcertaining both, have the leait inclina- 
tionor intere/t to mifreprefent either ;—If it be defirable to form a new con- 
federacy againfi France, either for reftoring her ancient form of government 
or for confining her within her ancient limits; and that it is fo, none but a 
Confular flave, ora maniac, will deny ;—and if fuch a confederacy cannot be 
formed while Mr. Addington retains his prefent fituation ;—it behoves that 
gentleman most (erioufly to reflect on the vaft weight of refponfibility which 
he will voluntarily incur ;—if, after afcertaining the faéts* which we have 

aiTumed 








* But, in order to afcertain thefesfa@s, Mr. Addington muft not have re- 
courfe to our prefent minifiers at the different courts of Europe, who are 
‘all of his own appointment, (many of them we are (orry to fay, fitted for their 
office neither by education nor by experience,) but thould consult thofe ex- 
perienced ambafladors and mtinifters who were retident at the different courts 
atthe time when Mr. Addington came into power, or when the treaty of 
Amiens was concluded. Neither fhould he lifien, with a view to afcertain 
the extent of his popularity at home, to the circle of his perfonal crea 
: whaic 
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‘affumed, as we think, on the beft grounds, he fhould forbear to refign, or 
moft earneftly to entreat his Majefty to form fuch an able, vigorous, and 
efficient admmiftration, as the critical fate of the times requires, and as an 
union of the principle, talents, and knowledge (not of jacobins and anti-jq- 
cobins, but) of the late and prefent minifiry would fupply. With {uch an 
union, we have no doubt, France might yet be taught to rue the day when 
the dared to defy our power, to threaten our country with rnin, and our 
confittution with annihilation. Were we in the dignified fituation of con- 
fiitutional countellors of the crown, and were his Majeity to condefcend toafk 
us how an adminiffration, likely to preduce fo defirable an effect, could be 
compo‘ed; we fhould with great deference aniwer,*make Mr. AppiNe- 
TON (created a Peer), Speaker of the Houfe of Lords, an office which has 
Jong been contidered as neceflary, fince the daties of the Chancellor are 
known to be almoft. incompatible with the duties of the Speaker to that 
illuftrious aifembly ; at leaft the duties of the one are known to interfere 
very materially, with the dutiesof the other: Mr. Pret firft Lord of the 
Treafary and Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Grenvixvet, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; Mr. Yorxe, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; Mr. Winpuam, Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment; Earl Spencer, Firft Lord of the Admiralty ; Lord Mretviice, Pre- 
fident of the Board of Controul; Colonel Crawrorp, Secretary at War; 
Lord Hawxesuvky, Prefident .of the Board of Trade; Mr. Cannine, 
Treafurer of the Navyt; Mr. Cuarzres Lone and Mr W.E x rior, joint 
Pay- 
whoie continuance in place depends on his continuance in power; nor to 
thofe parafitical writers who, at his nod, or at the fhake of his purfe, are 
difpoled to become. minifterial optimifts, and to aflert that every thing is 
right which the minifter does. If he were to mix, as we do, with different 
clafies of fociety, and to liften with attention to the opinions of difinterefted 
individuals, he would learn toeftimate theconfideration in which he is holden 
-on the continent, and his popularity at home, at avery low rate indeed. 
¢ Mr. Tierney, we are perfuaded, could have no objection to an at- 
rangement, which would reftore him to the ufe of that tongue, to the free 
exercife of which, among his friends of the Mizt, the Clin#, and the Whig Clad, 
he was principally indebied for the high reputation which he enjoyed, asa 
Patriot, a Whiz, and a friend to radical reform. Though rolling in the weaith 
of office, and laden with honours as unprecedented, as, they were unex- 
pedied (he is Colonel of rwo regiments), this forlorn patriot feems as much 
out of place, and as ill at eafe, on the treafury bench as on the parade. And 
well he may; for if he do not bring forward his favourite queftion ol 
Parliamentary Reform (his attachment to which he has avowed since he 
came into office), he will lofe his friends in the Borough; and if he do 
agitate that queftion, he will lofe his friends at Whitehall. His prefent 
fituation, poor gentleman, is truly lamentable, and, we feel confident, he 
will be obliged to us for fuggefting the only means of relieving him 
from his difficulties. If he doubt the fa@, let him advife with his bre 
ther-orator, now Lizeurenant-Coxon ex of one of his corps, and Treafurer 
of the county of Surrey, or with any other of the patriotic ailociates, le 
whofe guidance he has, on various occafions, proclaimed his readinels4o 
fubmit his condu@. When we look back on the events of the laft twelve 
years, examine the conduét of the different actors on the political ftage during 
that period, and then contemplate the re/pedtive fituations of Joun REEVES 
and Georce Trerney at this moment, we are loft in aftonithment, and 
are tempted to clafs ingratitude among the foremoft of our political fins: 
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Paymafters of the Forces, &c. &c. The Duke of Portianp, Earls of 
CuatuaM, Wesrmoretann, CuestexFiftp, Lord AucKLAND, &c. 
might retain their prefent fituations ; and all the {ubordinate offices under go- 
vernment be filledagreeably to the wifhes of the Premierofthe day. Is there a 
difinterefted and impartial manin his Majeft)’s dominions, who would not feel 
more confidence himfelf, or who believes that the great powers of Europe 
would not feel more confidence, in an adminiftration fo compofed, than in 
the prefent? We are aware of the charge of prefumption which wiil be 
preterred again us for e-en venturing to peculate on fuch an arrangement 5 
Hut it muft not be forgetien, that we have merely put an Ayfothetical cafe; and 
that we have only ftated what would be our advice, if it were ever afked, 
which, moft certainly, it never will be. Weare aware, alfo, that we thall 
draw down upon us the indignation of the whole herd of minifterial 
optimifts, of jacobins, and of femi-jacobins; and that we are not likely to 
-have our fuggeftion approved by any party-men of any defcription. But to 
fuch indignation, and fuch approbation, we are almoft equally indifferent. 
Our political lucubrations are, at leaft, harmlefs, and originate ina fincere 
affection to. our Sovereign, and Jove of our country. 

One thing which tends materially to ftrengthen our opinion, in refpeét of 
the difpofition of foreign powers, and the caufe of it, is the recent conduét, 
and increafed confidence, of the Corfican ulurper, who has lately had the 
impudence to declare, in his official gazette, the Moniteur*: “ You shad 
not vetain Malta; you shail mot obtain Lampedofa; and you shall fign a 
treaty less advantageous to you than that of Amiezs?” An adininiliration com- 
poled as that, to which we have taken the liberty to allude, would anfwer 
to this impudent declaration of the low-born upliart, whofe every adtion 
tends to verify the old adage, “* Set a beggar on horfeback, and he'll ride 
to the devil,” (which we beg the complatfant editor of the Mercure de 
France, who formerly wrote, mirabile diciu ' for ovr Review, to irantlate for 
the benefit of his Confular Majetiy): ‘« We will keep Malta, in fpite of 
you; we will not accept of Lampedosa; and we will not fign any treaty with 
you which {hall not be more favourable and more advantageous to us, and 
more pregnant with fecurity to Europe, than that of Amiens!” Such is the 
language which would have been holden to France, in any former period of 
our hiftory; and fuch is the language which any minifters, poiletiing the 
genuine ipirit of true Britons, would now hold! As to the recent quarrel 
. between the Emperor or Gereany and the Erector of Bavarta, 

there can be ve:y little doubt, but that it was occafioned by French inter- 
ference; for it is known, that his E!eGtoral Highnefs is very well difpoled 
to favour French principles, and French politics. He has been particularly 


favoured by the French, or rather Corfican, conful, in the fcanda'ous bufi= 

nefs of the indemnities, as they are ab‘urdly called; and we once heard one 

.of the officer’s of his Highne(s’s houfhold coolly deciare, that he thought it 

very fair, juft, and proper, that ashis Highnels had been de/poiled ot 
a 


of his dominions by the French, he fhouid be éaden nifiied out of the domi- 
nions of fome of the ecclefiaftical princes of the empire!!! ‘Thi 


iome 


his is much the 
fame thing, as if a man, who’e purfe had been takea from him by a high- 
wayman, were to fay, “‘ My purfe has been flolen, therefore, ‘us but taic 
that I thould indemnify myfelf out of my neighbour’s ftrong box!!!” We 
mention the anecdote only to thew the probability of the Elector being in- 


* Vide the Moniteur of Dec. $, 180%. 
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fluenced by France, whofe policy it will no doubt be, fince fhe finds the 
impraciicability of fupporting the enormous expences of her de({potic go. 
vernment, by her ordinary relources, to have recourle to her old means of 
Joreign plunder. For this purpofe, the will firft firive to promote a quarrel 
between fome of the powers of the continent, that fhe may have a [pecious 
pretext for interference; and, if fhe fail in that /eudad/e effort, fhe will trame 
a pretext of her own, and begin, without provocation, a continental war. 
In this attempt, however, fhe would not fucceed, if Russia were not feduced 
into a bafe acquiefcence with her abominable fci..mes, by the hope of ob- 
taining the promifed dignity of Kisc of rHe Romans, through the in- 
fluence and intrigues of France! What will be the termination of this 
ftrange ftate of the political world, the great Arbiter of all human events, 
he who can pfoduce order out of chaos, can alone decide ! 

Vortunreers. We have but one word to offer on this fubje@: It 
having been ftated by Mr. Hirer Appixcron, in the Houle of Com- 
mons, that the inftahce mentioned by Mk. Wixnuam ofa volunteer corps, 
governed by a committee, was a solitary infiancé, we feel it incumbent 
upon us to fay, that we know feveral corps that are fo governed. And we 
could mention one in particular, in which the committee, far from limiting 
their attention to fecumiary concerns, extends it to matters purely m/li/ary ; 
and, on one occalion, the majority of that committee (which majority con- 
fifted of frivates) had the prefumption to threaten to fummon a member of 
the corps to appear before a Magiliratc, for non-attendance at drills, when 
they knew that he was abient by leave of the commanding-oflicer, and were 
fo repeatedly informed by the commanding-oflicer himfelf! That we may 
not be fuppofed to fiate an imaginary cate, we will name the corps, Tr 
Christ-Church,. Middlesex, Loyal Folunteers. in fact, if this fpecies of demo- 
cratic government, by a cominittee of privates, be not fpeedily aboliied, 
we venture to allert, that the mofi mifchievous confequences will entue, 
and that the volunteers, infiead of operating asa prelervative, will eventual- 
by prove the defiruction, of their country. As the metioration of the volun- 
teer {yitem, however; is now under the confideiation of his Majeity’s Mie 


nifiers, we traft that the evil which we deplore will be {peedi!) remedied, 


No corps of volunteers fhould be fuflered to be governed by a committee,- 


or to chule its own officers. Both the’e regulations ar¢ atter:y incompatible 
with the conliitution of any military body. 
TE — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** A Lover of Order,” on private baptifm, will certainly appear either in 
the next Number of our Review, or in the Aveennix io the prefent Vo- 
Jume, which will be publifhed on the fame day, Fedrzary 1. At the fame 
time, we fhall difcharge our debts to all other Correfpondents, whole com- 
munications we have not yet been able to infert. 

The Errata to this Volume will be printed at the end of the Appendix. 
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Entomologia Britannica, fiftens Infefta Britannia Indigena, fecund: 
Meth: lum Livandaeen difpsfila. Au@ore Tho. Marfham, Soc. 
Lin. Lond. &c. &c. Tom.I. Londini. White, Fleet- ftréet. 
Or, 4 Syflem of the Natural Hiftory of br itifh Infe&ts ; in which 
the Species fucceed one ancther in the Order of Linneus, fc, 

I the nature of this elegant, accurate, and truly icientific work, 
we do not know that we can give our readers a ju{t notion by 
any other means, fo eafily, as by laying before them the following 
extracts from the judicious and well-written preface with which ie 


opens. 


Many years fince,” fays Mr. Marfham, “ I conceived a defign to at- 
tempt a Nat ural [iftory of Britith Infects, with mut being duly aware of 
the magn — and difficulty of the ta wi 2 either De rkenhout’s Ouslines 
of Natural Hiss ry, nor Forfter’s Cat alogue of British Insects, railing the num- 
ber of them to more than one thouf: ind; hick h two were the only books 
on this fubject that I had then in my Hand is; this fuggefied an expeciation 
that I might be tie to accomplith fuch a work as I propofed to mytelf, 
within the {pace of two or three years. I began; but I foon perceived, 
with concern, that [ was in an error refpeciing the proper extent of my 
undertaking. The {pectmens preferved in different collections in Londen, 
were numerous beyond all calculation: and whenever | made an excur 
fion into the country, I met with fo meny new infects, that I could {carce 
think what to make of them. I faw plainly that the work was of too much 
diiieulty and magnitude to be completed by me, amidft the bufine{s in 
which I was, at that time, involved. 

“ My att ‘mpt had, in the mean time, been made known to fome of my 
friends. By them I was earnefty advifed to perfevere. And it was re- 
commended to me, to take firft the Coleottera only, and from thefe to pro- 
ceed to the I/emifiera, and fo on fucceflively; inftead of endeavouri ng to 
comprehend all the feven orders in a fingle volume. Of each order, it 
was luggelted, that I ought to fiudy the hiltory with the utmoft care; and 
{fo make it as per fect as pol fhble be:ore I thould advance to ene mt xt. This 
advice 1 was willmg to follow. I now, therefore, offer to the world, a 
work which, though fiill imperfect, has bean lor a feries of years cae fubject 
of all the pain s I cou'd beltow upon it. Indeed, to complete my detign 
throughout all the orders, is more than I can hope, as new fpecies are dif- 


cove onc almoit every day; and I know not yet what additions to Entomo- 


{ 


logy eay be made {rom the northern parts . the ifland. 


“ 


: Be 

‘ In the arrangement of the materials, | have followed in general the 
Sin of Linnawus. I have conftantly had in pete to make what improve. 
ments | could on his gre eat works, the Systema Natura and the Fauna Suecica. 
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Believing a perfecily Natural Syfiem to be, in the prefent fate of know. 
ledge, unattainable; and thinking that to multiply artificial fyftems mu 
rather impede than advance the improvement of Natural Hiftory ; ; I have 
declined to attnenpt any new arrangement of the fubjects of ¥ ntomology, 
and have on!y made what contributions I could to complete that of Lin- 
nzus. That diligent explorer of nature, Baron Gecr, the ornament of 
Sweden, has done the fame. To the fame effeét is the authority of M, 
Villars, who has reduced the different genera of infeéts in the works of 
other writers, to the method of Linnzus, and has afligned to each its pro- 
per place among the genera recognifed by that philofopher. The fame 
ching was attempted by Gmelin, but not with equal fuccels. * * * 

The Systema Entomologie by Fabricius, and the many other works 
which that indefatigable ‘author has, within thefe few years, publithed, 
have made me confider ably later than I fhould otherwife have beer in 
bringing out the prefent treatife. I own, that I cannot to my own fatis- 
faétion ditimguifh the limits between his different genera; nor did I in 
cline to ado; st them all. But I was defirous to take in his Synonyma, that 
thofe who nrefer his method might know what infeéts I defcribe, and what 
place each of them would in that method occupy. For fimilar reafons I 
have given the Synonyma of other authors, except fuch as are now obfolete. 
To colle& them has coft me more time and pains than I can well ex- 
prefs. * * * A few new genera I have ventured to propofe: Thee 
confift partly of infe€is taken from the genera of Linnzus, partly of newly 
difcovered infects. 

“ In the order Colegstera, Linnzus has but thirty-three genera, including 
the /4s and the Hy. Lrophit as. To thefe I have added fixteen new genera. 

“« Fabricius, in his Extomologia Systematica, railes the number of the ge- 
nera to one hundred and feventeen, excluding the Forfeula. To thefe he 
adds feven others in his Sxpplementum. But the genera are thus multiplied 
only by a continual fubdivition of thofe which occur in the beginning of 
the feries.” 


A number of obfervations on the difadvantages of the new arrange- 
ments by Fabricius and Olrvier, are here pertinently introduced, 
Mr. Marfham complains, even with fome afperity, that Mr. Paykull, 
in the Entomological part of his Fauna Suecica, has diftinguifhed 
Fabricius as a greater entomologift than Linnzus; afferts that Lin- 
nzus was worth ten thoufand of Fabricius; condemns Paykull for 
giving fo many varieties under his fpecies ; ‘and even adds that this 
Swedifh naturalift has contributed nothing at all to the improvement 
of entomology. 

The following are the names of the = genera added by Mr. 
Marfham ito thofe of Linnzus:—Ciflela, Corticaria, Nitidula, Bole- 
taria, Opatrum, Cryptocephalus, Auchenia, Ohisewrles Tillus, Scapbi« 
dium, Clerus, Pyrochrea, Parnus, Heterocerus, Blaps, Lytta. Belide 
thefe, are added, upon the authority of Linnzus himfelf, the Jps and 
Hydrophilus ; which genera his manufcripts have fhewn that he 
would have adopted, if he had lived to give another edition of his 
General Syftem. The Cifela is introduced into this work on the 


authority of Geoffroy and Forfter. The Auchenia is taken from aa 
eflay 
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eflay of Thunberg’s. The Corticaria is fo called, becaufe all the 
infects of this gs nus live in the bark of trees. The Bo/etarta re- 
ceives this name, becaufe it is found on mufhrooms. ‘The other 
pers ni amed above, have been adopted by Mr. Marfham from the 
works of Fabricius ‘and Olivier, without deviation from the nomen- 
ice of thefe authors. 

Mr. Marfham mentions, with handfome acknowledgment, that in 
the compofition of this work, he had the benefit of accefs to the 
library of the Right Hor nourable Sir Jofeph Banks, and to his collec- 
tion of infects, which he has arranged agreeably to the fyftem of 
Fabricius. He has, by the favour of Dr. Smith, had opportunity 
to examine the collection of infe&ts in the Mufeum Linneanum in 
that gentleman’s poffeflion, as well as the manufcripts of the great 
Swedifh naturalift, which are there preferved. He acknowledges the 
affiftance of a number of other gentlemen who are eminent for fill 
in natural hiftory. Many curious and rare fpecimens were collected 
for him by Mifs Hill of Tawltock in Devonfhire. And Dr. Gray 
of the Britifh Mufeum, favoured him with opportunity to infoett 
at leifure the colleGtions of John Reynold Forlter and others, which 
are there depofited. 

After the preface follows a lift of the authorities which Mr. Mar- 
fham has confulted in compiling his work. They are numerous. 
It here appears that the Swedes, Danes, and Germans, have advanced 
the ftudy of the Natural Hiftory of Infe&ts, much more than tlie 
former naturalifts of Great Britain. 

Next is an exhibition of the names and generic characters of the 
eight-and- forty ge nera into which the order of Caleoptera, or In- 
fects with cafes to the wings, is by him fubdivided. It is fulciently 
known, we prefume, to moft of our readers, that the c! iara€ ters of 
the adore are, in the fyftem of Li innzus, taken from hed differences 
of the wings ; While > the clafles of Fabricius have their charaAteriftics 
from the parts of the mouth, or the organs with which infeéts take 
their food, 

The Scarabeus, the firft of the genera, contains in al! more than 
432 {pecies. Of thefe Mr. Marfham enumerates and defcribes not 
fewer than 80 as having been found in England and Wales, 

fthe genus Lucunus, he enumerates five fpecies, at the head of 
which is the ftag-fly, Lucanus Cervus. 

His new genus J/ps, compre’rending varios ‘afeéts before arranged 


under the genus of Dermesies, contains 27 ipecies. The charaéters 

of this new genus are, that it has the feelers clubbed at the extre- 
mity, and the thickeft part nearly fotid ;—the bre: at ¢ or thorax na rly 
round, and forming a recept: acle for t! e head ;—the body cylindri- 


cal ; Ls she upper part of the le x dentate: 1. 

The Britith infe&s known to Berkenhout and F irfter, did not ex- 
ceed rcoo. Not fewerthan 1254 a°e now enumerated and « afer ribed by 
Mr. Marf fham, under the or: ero Coleoptera, or f nfecis with wid o-<af 
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alone ; an aftonifhing proof of the induftry with which this branch of 
natural hiftory has been here cultivated fince thofe authors w rote | 
of the important utility of the undertaking fo ably begun in this 
volume by Mr. Marfham! of his fingular induftry and ardour in this 
“purfuit, fince fo many of the new fpecies have been firft cbferved in 
‘this country, and fcientifically defcribed by himfelf ! 

Mr. Mar‘tham appears to have diftinguifhed and defined his genera 
and {pecies with admirable accuracy and minutenefs. In every in- 
ftance in which we have had opportunity to compare his defe riptions 
with {pecimens, we have found reafon to approve his judgement and 
fidelity. His quotations and references are in general corre&. He 
has, with great propriety, followed the manufcript authority of 
Linnzus, in the conftruction of his new genera. We cannot but 
judge his prepoffcffions againft the arrangement of Fabricius, to be 
fomewhat too itrong. We fhould have wifhed that he had given the 
Englith fynonyma of fuch fpecies as have common Englith names, 
Nor fhould we have refufed to fubmit to his authority, if he had 

taken it upon him to impofe new Englifh names on thofe which had 
ues been bet fore named by vulg yar obfervers in this country. 

Should the queftion Cuz dcno? be put upon fuch a work as this, 
it may be readi ly anfwered. Infeéts, from their numbers as indi- 
‘viduals, a and t from the infinite div erfity of their fpecies, have relations 
as near and as extenfive as thofe of any other material beings, to the 
ule st See n vi fe. Infects infeft our perfons in filth an d dife afe ; 
confume our pr ovifions ; fill and deftroy the timbers of our houfes; 


y 
fwarm about us in the air; haunt the waters, and moifture of all 
forts, in countlefs multitudes ; often deftroy vegetables in their early 
growth ; and furnifh alfo fome of the moft valuable materials of the 
arts. Whether to enable us to prevent the mifchiefs to which we are 
liable poss them, or to in prove the benefits to which they are ca- 
pable of con tribbing ; it is highly neceffary for us to know their 
names, appearances, and nature. There is, in fa&, no branch of 
natural hiltory from which more true utility may be derived than 
from InfeGolozy. 

We fincerely wifh that Mr. Mariham may purfue and complete 


: , £ =a . } +1 str r 
his Entomolocia Britannica throughout the feven orders.. 


Compendio de la £ijloria de Efpana, Sc. Or, A foort Aiftory of Spain, 


for the ufe of Schools and Young Perjons. By Don Thomas 


D’Yriarte. 
F ‘HE knowledge of man and of focicty, fo far as it may be learned 
ti 


irom books s, is to be found much more in thofe of Civil Hil- 
tory, than in any of the other works of literature. Hi lory is, there- 
fore, in one form or an othe r, ever among the firit materials of ‘ nftrace 
tion offered to young and opening y minds. ‘They are to be  fupplied 


from it, in great part, Wl ith the very elements. cf common fen fe. It 
is 
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js the proper repolitory of all thofe fa&s which beft illuftrate the 
teria nature of man, expl. ain the aye paflions and artificial 
manners of focial life ; mark the particular {tamp and colouring of any 
eminent individual hateélee: account for thofe things in common 
fpeech, and in the formalities ‘of ‘common life, which are not other- 
wife to be underftood, yet without an intelligence of which, a man 
muft remain an infant in fociety, and a {tranger in his native land. 

The hiftory, firft of our native country, then of thofe neighbouring 
countries which are, by whatever relations, the moft intim ately con- 
nected with it, then ot thofe nations of antiquity from which our 
{cience, arts, and policy have chiefly been derived, is indifpenfibl¢ 
necelfary to every perfon that has, in any ftate or kingdom, a liberal 
part to act. 

In every country, there fore, of modern Europe, literary exertion 
has been molt zeaioufly em ployed upon national hiltory. It has been 
traced in its whole fe ries or for particular periods, in full detail or in 
rapid abridgment, in chronological reference to the fucceffions of 


time, or in attention eather to the progrefs and to the unity of events. 
8 . 

In proport tion as hiftory has been more - ucidated, and made more 

intereiting by the powers of writing, the. judgment of mankind has 


become, in moral and civil affairs, m: re jult ; ind enlarged.» Nor is 
jt poflible for any one that defires Rasssiatl to be made, in the higheft 
degree, beneficial to human life, not to be pleafed with every honeft 
application of genius and refearch, to cultivate the province of 
hiitory. 

As well on account of the judgment, tafte, and f{pirit with which 
itis executed, as becaufe its very publication befpeaks an increafe of 


liberal curiofity and intelligence in the country to which it relates, 


we have taken up and examined. this ¢ rsa gment of the Hiftory 
of Spain,” with very confiderable fatisfaQion. ‘Though merely an 
Abltra&t, and coming with no high pr retenfic ns, itis a work which 
none but the hand of a matter could have produced. 

The gaia. begins with the firilt entrance of the Celts, the 
Rhodians, and the Phoenicians, into Spain. _ Almoft inftantly it pro- 
ceeds to the iniach better known circumftances of the colonization of 
that country by the Carthaginians. The conquetts of the Scipios, 
and the fubjugation of all the native inhabitants of Spain to the power 
of Rome, are next related very briefly. Without detailing the hif- 
tory of that country while it made a part of the Roman empire, the 
author p proceeds at aan to relate its conqueft at the beginning of the 
fifth centeiry by the Suevi, the Vandals, the Selingia uns, the Alani, 
and the Goths. Aftolphus, the founder of the Gothic monarchy i in 
Spain, was affaffinated at Barcelona in the year 416. ‘The Gothic 
dyna{ ty reigned, with many varieties of fortune, and with diverfities 
in the extent of their dominion, from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury till the fatal battle of Guadaletta in the year 711 or 714. Don 
Rodrigo, then king of the Goths in-Spain, Jolt his life and kingdom 
Naconteft with the Moors. The Moorith principalities of Cordova, 
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Saragoffa, Valentia, Seville, “‘Voledo, and Granada, gradually rofe on 
the ruins of the Gothic power. Don Pelagio, of the family of the 
Gothic kings, took refuge with fome faithful followers among the 
Afturian mountains, and was in the year 718 proclaimed king of 
thofe fmall remains of unconquered Goths. He defeated the Moses 
in many battles, and made himfelf at laft matter of the city of Leon. 
He died full of years and of glory in the year 737. His | poiterity 
fucceeded as kings of Leon, and continued not only to maintain their 
independence, but to extend their dominion by a feries of conquetts, 
till at length, under Ferdinand the Firft, furnamed the Great, the 
fovereignty of the whole territory of Old Caftile, was added to that 
of Leon. 

Ferdinand, vitorious on all fides over the. Moors, compelled the 
kings of Seville, Toledo, and Saragofla, to acknowledge him their 
Emperor, and to pay him tribute. The Emperor of Germany 
claimed the kingdoms of Leon and Caftile as feudatary to the Roman 
empire ; but the claim was, by the care of Ferdinand, difallowed and 
withdrawn. The famous Cid Rui Diaz de Vivar, was one of the 
moft formidable enemies to the Moors in Ferdinand’s reign. Arra- 
gon and Navarre were now feparate Chriftian kingdoms, governed 
by princes whofe defcent was originally from the family of the kings 
of Caftile. Toledo was added to the dominions of Cattile, and its 
archbifhoprick ereéted, by Alphonfo VI. wno fucceeded to the throne 
in the year 1072. The fame monarch had the glory of rebuilding 
and peopling the cities of Salamanca, Avila, Segovia, Ofma, and 
others. The Moors of Africa invading Spain with great armies, 
were at laft defeated by King Alphonfo in perfon, in a great battle 
fought near Cordova. The kingdom of Valentia was conquered by 
his troops under the command of the Cid Rui Diaz. The Cid died 
in 1099; Alphonfo in 1108. 

Portugal, a country feudatary to the monarchs of Caftile, was in 
the year 1139 ereéted intoa feparate independent kingdom. Its firft 
king was the fon of a natural daughter of Alphonfo, by Henry, 
Count of Burgundy. The race of Alphonfo continued to reign in 
Caftile, and to enlarge their dominions, till the feveral kingdoms of 
Spain were at lait united under Ferdinand and Ifabella. The events 
of their reign are, with evident propriety, related more at length than 
any previous part of the hiftory. The Spanifh difcovery and con- 
gueft of South America are duly commemorated. “The narrative of 
the reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, is written with a fuitable 
enlargement of views ; and with due propriety conneéts the hiftory 

of Spain with the contemporary hiftory of the reft of Europe. The 
enterprifes, the misfortunes, and the defpotifm of the reign of Philip 
the Second, fill three chapters of this work. ‘The author traces with 
equal ability the decline of the energies of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and the effeéts of the final expulfion of the Moors under Phi ilip the 
Third. ‘The reigns of the two laft princes of the Auftrian line, 
Philip the Fourth, and Charles the Second, are rendered h: mer 
; tereiting 
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terfting by the fkill and livelinefs with which the author conc dus his 
rapid {ketch of their events. The war whch terminated in the 
Pcace of Utrecht, and efiablifhed the grandfon of Louis the Fourteenth 
of France on the Spanifh throne, is here related with fidelity, and in 
confiderzble detail. The chara&er of Philip the F:fth is extolled 
with exaggerated praife, greatly exceeding what he has hitherto ob- 
tained in the general hiftory of Europe. The hiftory ended, in the 
firft edition, with the reign of Ferdinand the Sixth. It has been 
{ince santana to the death of Charles the Third, in the year 1788. 

Asa fpecimen of the author’s manner, we tranflate his account of 
the reign of Ferdinand the Sixth. 


« To Philip the Fifth, fueceeded, in the year 1746, his fon Ferdinand 
the Sixth, who, in the year 1729, had married the Princefs Donna Barbara 
of Portugal. He was naturally difpofed for peace; and he thought it ne- 
cefllary to the welfare of Spain. Inthe year 1748 he was a party in the gene- 
ral pacification of Lurope by the treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle. 

« In the courfe of the war in Italy, the Spaniards and French had lent 
affifiance to Genoa againit the Aufirians and Piedmontefe. Thefe invaders 
entered the city of Genoa, and treated its inhabitants with great harfhnets 4 
on account of their attachment to the Hou‘e of Bourbon. J Phe peep'e role 
inarms, and drove them from the city. They menaced its deftruétion. 
But the auxiliary troops of Spain and France compelled them ‘to retire. 
Except this expedition, the Spanifh army was unable, on account of its In- 
feriority in numbers, to achieve any thing confiderable. The Empreis, 
now, by the facrifice of Siletia, at peace with the King of Pruttlia, had de- 
tached to Italy the greater part of thoie troops w hich. the lately employed 
againfthim. But, in the mean time, Louis the Fifteenth in perfon, or by 
his: gencrals, particularly by the famous Marthal Saxe, took a number of 
places in the Low-Countries and the Dutch provinces, and gained the 
glorious victories of Raucoux, Lauteld, and Fontenoy. ‘The Alhed Powers 
yielded to the fortune of Spain and France: and thofe bloody hoftilities 
were brought to an end, which had for : ie {pace of el; ght years ravaged 
fome of the faireit provinces of Europe. The Queen of "Hu gary was ace 
knowledged | mpre{s, and recovered the territories of the duchy of Milan. 
—Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, were ceded to Don Philip. The dif. 
ferences between Spain and England, relating to matters ot commerce, 
were mutually adjutied. Ferdinand the Sixth confirmed and cemented the 
amity between the courts of Madrid and Turin, by giving his daughter the 
Infanta, Donna Maria, in marriage to Victor Amadeus, then hereditary 
prince of Sardinia. Spain was no fooner at ret from the troubles and 
burthens of war, than its Monarch turned his care to re-eitablifh its com- 
merce, to extend its navigation, to encourage manufactures, to open the 
country by tle confiruction of high-roads and canals, and to advance in 
every branch the progrels of the arts and the improvement of public eco- 
nomy. This care, truly worthy of an rs OE and beneficent monarch, 
in time of peace, had been too much neglecied by the princes of the Houle 
of Auilria. By Philip the Fifth, even amidft the military operations of his 
feign, it had been vigilantly exercifed, and with fueceis. 

“ King Ferdinand, purluing a fyfiem of government thus beneficent and 
wile, ar By willing to employ his fleets only to protect the trade of his fub- 
jects, took no part in the war which broke out in the year 175G between 
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the Englifh and the French. The French, in an expedition under the com- 
mand of Marthal Richlieu, conquered Port Mahon and the whole ‘ifle of 


Minorca, which was, by the peace of Paris in 1763, reftored to the Britifh, 
but was, at yg peace of 1783, finally given up to Spain. 

‘ One of the moft beneficial tr: anfaGions of the reign of Ferdinand the 
Sixth, was the fettlement of a concordat with the court of Rome, by which 
the differences between the Crown and the Papal authority, in re gard to the 
patronage of ecclefiatiical benefices, were brought to an e: ey O} fifty-two 
Spanifh benefices, the patronage was, by that adt, fill referved to the Hol 
See. The right to pretent to all other ecclefiaftical dignities, prebends, 
and other livings in the dominions of Spain, was unconditionally re figned 
to the King. 

We owe to this monarch the inflitution of the Royal Academy of 
St. Ferdinand, intended to promote the fiudy of the arts of painting, en 
graving on plates, fculpture in fione, and architecture. A jocicty, which 
gave birth to this Academy, had been im the year 1744 honoured-with the 
approba ition Of Philip the Fifth. The Academy fent to Rome and Paris 
pupils, at the pu iblic expence, in thofe {cl chools to improve themfelves in 
paint ing, In eng craving On COE perpiat tes, in feal-e1 iwraving, air i in dray wing 
geographical charts, Such w ras the commencement of a J rogre{s In thele 
arts, by which they were to attain to a very flourifhing jiate in the two 
apa ig reigns. Their fuccefs has not been lhe within the capi- 
tal; thef are now exereifed with genius, fkill, and high public encourage. 
ment, in all the more confiderable cities of Spain. 

« The government, under the fame reign, fent perfons of various pro- 
feflions, with diitinéi views of enquiry, ond of fuitable zeal, ability, and 
information, to travel in foreign countries at the public expence, that the 
might bring home the knowles dge of every foreign practice which could be 
adopted with advantage for the improvement of {cience, induliry, and 
public economy, in their native country. 

«« In the year 1756 King Ferdinand eftablifhed near Madrid the Royal 
Botanical Garden, which has been fince transferred to the Prado. Queen 
Maria Barbara hike wife founded at Madrid the magnificent monaftery of 
Las Salelas, ior the education of young women of quality. 

That princets foon after died. The king (ell into a languifhing illnefs 
of which he alfo died in the year 1759, without any furvi iving children. 
His death. was fincerely lamented by fubjects to whom he had much en- 
deared himielt | by his love of peace, and by the paternal care which he had 
always manifeli ed for their wellare His auguft brother, then King of 
Naplgs, was called, upon this event, to fill the Spaniih thi rone. 

ag Charles the Third relinguifhed the crown of the Two Sicilies to his 
fon Ferdinand. To hin he, upon that occafion, committed the fame {w ord 


which he himfelf had formerly received from his father. £ Louis the Four- 
teenth, King of France,’ faid he, ‘ gave this {word to my  fath er, your grand- 
father, Philip the Fifth, From him I received j it. I now deliver it to you. 
Employ it in the defence of religion and of your fubjects 

« The new monarch with his royal confort, Donn: a Maria Amalia of 
Saxony, were conveyed on board a /quadron of men of war from Naples 
to Barcelona. Thence they proceeded through Saragoiia to Madrid, where 
they were received with demonfirations of cleweiaies joy. Thefe were 


renewed when Don Carlos, the eldeft fon of Charles the Third, was pro- 
claimed Prince of the Afturias, From the great and amiable qualities of 
bis 
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his Highnefs and his confort, the Prince s Donna Maria Loutla of Beurben 

he moit aulfpicious hopes were conceiyed of public feliettt to the Spanily 
I i i 

nation, under the dominicn not wal of Charles the Thitd but ef his 


potierity.” 


What are the qualities which conftitute excellence ina work of 
this nature? To give to the whole thatunity of cifeét which arifes 
from a dilplay of the progrefs and the viciffitudes of policy, civiliza- 
tion, and refinement, i in any one country, and among any one peuple ; 
to abbreviate rather by contracting the fcale for the entire detail, tha: 
by leaving out particular parts; to communicate much thought an 
many facts in tew words, without epigrammatic affeClation or ob- 
fcurity of fiyle, without any facrifice of fimplicity, perfpicuity, or 
enlivening vivacity of manner; fkilfully to contraé the detail where 
it affords little either of eminent moral example or of power to touch 
and agitate the paflions, but to expand it wherever the courfe of the 
narrative leads through events in which the fortunes, characters, 
powers, and exertions of men are in ftructively and impreflively difl- 
played; to make the work, without pedantic mor alifing, a fort of 
fchool for al! the great truths of common fenfe, and the beft elements 
oh intelle@tual fcience ; ; to keep it > from all offentation of learn- 

ng, and from all unex plained 8 language, whether of the 
ines or the arts; to give, in every fentence, truth that has been 
mott rigoroufly afcertained, yet without any affeCtation of refearch , 
to Jet it be, in fhort, true beyond the reach of doubt, yet amufing as 
an Arabian tale. Thefe qualities, the bier of Mr. D’Yriarte in no 
mean degre e poffeffes. 

It is of confe quence t! hat we fhould have in E: ngl lith, faithful, judi- 
cious, and elegant abftraéts of the hiitories of at Jeaft all the nations 
within the fyftem of the general policy of Europe. A native hif- 
torian may be expe ‘ted to give more than a {tranger sis e truth of 
the hiftory of his own country ; trary we thould therefore « defire to fee 
in Enelith, good abridgments of the hiftory of every other country 
with which we hav e political intercourfe, not compile din England, 
but tranflated Fides the com ipolition of a native hiltorian of each 
country. A good tranflation of this fmall work of D’Yriarte would 
afford, in regard to Spain, a fine exam ple : the utility of the idea 
which we thus propofe. We recommend the tafk to the confidera- 
tion of the proficients if Spanifh iicrathve? 


= ~~ «= 
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HE Germans, like the Englifh, have always excelled in the 
powers of wit and humour. In the Collection of modern 
Latin Po etry written by Germans in the fifteenth and fixteenth cen 
turies, 
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turies, are a greater proportion of pieces of humour, and not a {maller 
fhare of wit than in the Latin poetry of any other modern nation, 
Euric Cordus, a Heffian, wrote perhaps as many Latin epigrams as 
Martial, and thofe fcarce lefs lively, vigorous, and original in wit, 
than the epigrams of the old Romanized Spaniard. The firft model 
of fuch irony as appears in Swift’s ** Directions to Serv ants,” and in 
his ‘* Polite Converfation,” is in a poem in feveral books in Latin 
elegiac verfe by Mr. Dedekind of Hamburgh. In the vernacular 
works of Luther, i in his polemical Latin writings, and as any Englith 
reader may fee in his Table Talk of which we have a good tranfla- 
tion, are many traces of genuine humour, ftrong and coarfe. Eraf- 
mus owes the greater part of his fame to his writings of wit and hu- 
mour; andon account of manners and language, as well as of local 
propinquity, we smay in the prefent cafe rank the Dutch wish the 
Germans. ‘The firft rude exhibitions of the Dutch and German 
drama abounded in coarfe humour. ‘The vulgar literature, fuch as 
ballads, ftory-books, tales of gi noes tradition, and even the {mall 
treatifes of econo: ny and moral prudence, which are favourites with 
the common people among the Germans, are all ftrikingly marked 
with touches of humour. The Ger mane have produces d the beft 
tranflation of Hudioras ; the happieft imitations and illuftrations of 
the works of Hogarth; and have furpaffed the fanciful humour of 
Sterne in their attempts to follow and rival him. Their painters are 
not lefs gifted with humour than their poets. “The genius of the 
whole nation, throughout all the different claffes and proteffions, has a 
turn this way. Their comedy afflociates humour in a very large PERE 
portion with wild pathetic fentiment. Their comic ators are, in all 
the practical arts of humour, the beft in the world. And in the 

whole, there are few events, characters, or appearances in Germany, 
fitted to become the fubje&ts of wit and humour in clegant writing, 
which the literary genius of the country fufters to e{cape unimproved 
to its ufes. 

It was natural, then, that a revolution in philofophical theory, and 
in-popular opinion, fuch as that in which Jacobinism has had its 
origin, fhould not be able to fhelter its wildnefles, its inconiiftencies, 
its falie pretences, its continual facrifice of a neighbour’ s intereft to 
jacobinical pretence and enthufiaim, but of the jacobin’s principles 
and pretexts to his own erent interefts and moft difgracetul fenfual 
enjoyments—fhould not be able, in Germany, to fhelter thefe from the 
attacks of that wit and humour to which they prefented game fo fair 
and inviting. In Great Eritain, Jacobinifm ‘has been viewed rather 
with a lofty and deep-tored indignation, than with feelings which 
would endure to meet it with the air ry {portivenefs of ridicule: And 
only in the inftances of the ‘* Conteflions of J. B. Coutcau,’’—the 
«¢ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,’—the publications of the author of 
Salmazundi,—and fome few others,—has ridicule been exprefsly and 
profeffedly applied, in this country, as an engine to defeat the arts of 
the enemies of religion and moral order. In Germany, the wiles 
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men, of princes, of {tates, were fomewhat more divided, Jacobirifm 
was not there viewed, univerfaily, with the fame horror which has 


been, in this country, jultly conceived agatoit it. The Germans did 
not contemplate its progrefs with an indignation too lofty and auflere 
to admit the levity of ewes and witty expofure, Their venlus 
prompted them to laush at the abfurd, even where it was inter- 


mingled with the cendiaeie wicked: And they would not fupprefs 
the emotion. 

This mock-heroic Poem is one among the beft of thofe produc- 
tions in German waich have had their origin in the defire to employ 
wit and humour as inftruments in the overthrow of jacobinifm. It 
traces, in fix cantos, the education, adventures, and atchievements, of 
the hero MELCHIOR STRIEGEL, (or Curry Comb,) from his ‘tale 
till his glory is crowned in the introduétion of the principles of liberty 
and equality into the village community of Mutton Home. faco- 
binical revolution, the planting of the tree of liberty, the inftitution 
of a government upon the French model, the affumption of the cap 
of liberty , the meeting of a convention of deputies, their characters 
and tranfactio: 1s, and the honours earned by STRIEGEL as the author 
of his country’s freedom, are the fubjeéts which the poet, in the lines 
introductory to the firft canto, propofes to ce a 5 e. Melchior’s edu- 
cation is upon the plan of the new pzxdagogia, He imbibes deeply 
from a fchoolmatt ter of a fuitable char Hing i it cant of liberty which 
a weak mind may eafily catch from the Greek and Roman claflics, 
and thofe common-place doétrines of philofophifm, to which the 
French revolutionifts have conftantly reterred, as the principles of all 
their follies and their crimes. Returning from {chool to ‘his native 
village of Mutton-home, SrrieGEL there, with the affiftance of his 
mafter and a comrade of his own age, named Arumnabel, (or Crook- 
Bill, ) preaches liberty and equality, plants a tree of liberty, and pro- 
cures the inftitution of a club fer political inftruction. The charac. 
ters of the members of the club fill a part of the fecond canto, and are 
defcribed and mutually difcriminated with great power and felicity of 
humour. A battle enfues between the clubifts and thofe who are ad- 
verfe toinnovation. Its incidents and iflue illuftrate the talents of the 
poet, in the fame manner as the adventure of the Bear and Fiddle in 
Hudibras, evinces the genius of Butler to give fuil efficacy of ridicule 
to the de -fcription of a mock-fight. A number of incidents fol low, 
which mimic, in a manner eminently ludicrous, the train of the 
events in the early progrefs of the French revolution. The author 
does not, like Butler, fuffer the action of his poem to languifh by 
launching out, beyond mea‘ure, in witty trains of reafoning. STRIE- 
GEL afpires at laft to the diGatorfhip. A confpiracy is formed 
againtt him, and fucceeds. He threatens (like Buonaparte in his 
projeéted i invation of Britain,) to die, but is per/uaded to live » And in 
reward for all his atchievements in favour of liberty, it is agreed by 
the citizens of regrers home, that he fhall be allowed to choofe for 
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The defign of this piece,—to turn the force of ridicule againft the’ 
guilty and abfurd dotrines of jacobin revolutionifm ; and its execu- 
tion, in which wit, humour, and poetical ability fo ‘bighly predomi- 
nate; exalt our efteem for the genius of the Germans, and give us 
peculiar fatisfaction, as affording an antidote to~the wild jacobinical 
fentiments which have been foolit inly or mifchievoully propagated by 
too many of the dramatifts and other pocts of Germany. Were it 
not that its humour is founded fo much on allufions to localities and 
minutiz of manne: s peculiar to Germany, we fhould have thought 
it worthy of tranflation into Englifh. but it is one of thofe works 
which may bej, imitated more advantag onfly than tranflated. It 
was publithed fome time fince ; and is flill popular on the con- 
tinent. 


Fulius Cefar oe Pe or Sturz der Romifchen Re publ ky Erfer Thiel, 
Mag ,deburg. ey G. C. Keil. $8vo. Pp. 201. 


& RAL} hiftory, civil and milit ary» is in fact compoled of an 
ffemblage of biographical anecdotes and details. It intereits us 
only’ in Pr portion as it prefents theie in great er or fmaller : abundance, 
and with more or lefs of picture {que and fentimental power, without 
neglecting the order, unity, or feope of its seaialel defign. But 
Ww herever, i in general hi ftory, there is a character, in its faculties, in 
its fortunes, in its infiue ence, on fociety, fo im nportant and peculiar, as 
to engage and detain curiofity, or to inftruct by remarkable example; 
in all “fuch inftances, it becomes the with of eve ry inquirer to have 
opportunity to purfue the evolution of the character throughout the 
train of a feparate and partictlar bio; grephica | narrative. Narratives 
of this fort, when they are written with fulinefs and accuracy, with 
8 in the artifices of tranfition and arrangement, with ability to 
elate facts in a manner the moit engaging and impreflive, and with 
care to intermingle general truths where th y naturally arife and 
yet are not too shyious as-cie ver fail to interefi a much { greater hum- 
ber of readers, and thofe more deeply and agreeably, than can almoft 
any other {pecies of Jiterary compofition. We acquit e much more 
knowledge of hut man nature from the perufal of a well-written work 
of biography, t than from any other human producti on, except fuch 
dramas as thofe of Shakefpeare. Inftru€tion in fcience, and in all 
the arts of life, is more conveniently and ufefully afzicia radi with bie- 
graphy than with pepera hift ry. It is one of the moft commend- 
able things in the European literature of the prefent time, ‘that the 
alents and in duftrv of the ablett men of this ave, are now turned to 
explain, in ample biographical detail, the particulars of almaft every 
diftinguithed lite, ancient or modern, of which the memory has been 
toleraily preferved by any records or other monuments, from which 
materials fora biographical narrative may be gleaned. 
Of all the great m¢n of antiquity, JuLivs. Czsar is he of wher 
Like 




















Life of Fulius Cafar. 40% 
fife an ample and elaborate biographical account has been of late the 
ofteneft demanded from men of letters. “The materials for fuch a 
work are not fcanty nor ‘of uncertain authenticity. Yet the attempt 
ofa modern biographer, has not been anticipated by any account of 
that great ! tatefman, warriour, and man of letters, written either by 
himfelt or by others. ‘The hiftory of the eloquence, the elegant 
writing, the wars, and the political revolutions of his age, is capable 
of eafy and natural combination with a narrative of the events of his 
life. The phyfical and moral condition of mankind in Gaul, Britain, 
and all the other countries of the Roman world, would, with equak 
propriety, require to be difplayed in following Julius Czefar over the 
fcenes of his grand atchievements. All the great men, whether 
Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians, of the age in which Ceefar flourifh- 
ed, would appear as fecondary figures in a great hiflory-piece, in 
which he fhould be thus the c apital object. 7] he life, atchievements, 
and fortunes of Cafar, were of fuch a nature, that to a fkilfully com- 
pofed biographical account of him, might be given almoft all the unity, 
dignity, and intereft, of an epic poem. [Even the difadvantages of 
that early familiarity with many of the actions of Czfar which we 
acquire at {chool, might be thus overcome: and it would be not at alt 
impoilible to give toa narrative of the life of one of the molt popularly 
famous men in all antiquity, as powerful a hold upon modern curi- 
ofity, as if it added the benefit of entire novelty to thofe other ad- 
vantages of intereft which it mof confpicuoufly polfefies. 

But we cannot affirm that the work, of which the firft part is now 
before, is in all refpects fuch as to fulfil the wifhes of the public in 
regard toa narrative of the Life of Cafar. It is not fufficiently art- 
ful in its contexture, nor profound and various in information, nor 
impreflive by fentimental e energy or by the pictureiqne difplay of 
imagery, nor in truth is it in its tenor duly authenticated by refer- 
ences of quotation.—It is, however, the prodution of a man of con- 
fiderable knowledge and eloquence. It is fuch as every claffical fcho- 
far may pe rife with pleafure. And we do not know of any feparate 
account of Cxfar’s life in Englith that could be advantageoufly men- 
tioned in comparifon with this. 

The firft part, in eighteen fe€tions, carries the narrative down to 
the commencement of Cafar’s wars in Gaul. We tranflate the fol- 
lowing extract, as a fpecimen of the author’s reach of thought, and 
manner of compolition, It {peaks of Czefar’s early education. 


* He had to thank his mother chiefly for the ey, formation of his mind 
ai chs iracler. Nature was unufually lavith in her gifts to this noble youth. 
His lature was tall ; his a!pect manly and pleafing ; his abilities fuch as to 
furpals all ordinary reach of human cz apacity. Aurelia, not lefs prudent 
than affectionate, was defirous to improve in him thefe natural advantages 
to the utmoft. She omitted no means by which it was likely that his per- 
fonal appearance might be rendered more engaging ; bis fpeech correét, ealy, 
and unafiected! y clegant ; the difpo! itions of his mind kind, beneficent, and: 
temperate, Cexefar could icarcely have-become that great mam he afterwards 
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appeared, if he had not received the beft of cducations from the bef of 
mothe-s. 

“It is not to be denied, that this education fo entirely under female 
tutelage, had likewife the effeét of producing fome ble nifhes in his cha- 
racter. His love of cleanlinefs was fo delicate and fo excelive, as to feem 
to the world rather an inordinate and feminine paflion for dre{s and fplen- 
dour. His paflion for the fair fex led him at times into acts and incon- 
veniencies injurious to his intereft and his fame.” 


A longer extra& is not here neceffary. The author afpires to little 
higher praife than that of compiling from the collections of other 
modern compilers. He has made no new difcoveries. But his ftyle 
has its merits. And his narrative is not flovenly nor languid. 


Les Cing Promeffes. Tableau de la Conduite du Gouvernement Confulaire 
envers La France, L’ Angletterre, L’Italie, L’ Allemagne, et furtout 
envers La Suiffe. Par Sir Francis D’lvernois. 8vo. Pv. 230, 
Deboffe, Londres. 1$02. 

The Five Promifes. Condu& of the Confular Government toward France, 
Engiand, Italy, Germany, and efpecially Switzerland. JVith an Ap- 
pendix on the Condué? of the French Conful toward Switzerland, from 
his Firft Manifefto, in September 1802, to his Ad of Mediation, on 
the 19th of February 1803. Tranflated from the original. By Sir 
Francis D’Ivernois. 8vo. Pp.302. 7s. Ginger. 1803. 

Dernieres Vues de Politique et de Finance, Ofertes a la Nation Frane 
caife. Par M. Necker. 8vo. Pr. 336. Paris. 1802. 


HE Englifh edition of Sir Francis D’Ivernois’s publication con- 
tains a long and interefling appendix on the affairs of Switzer- 
Jand, not to be found in the French. And we have thought proper 
to unite Mr. Necker’s book to them, becaufe Sir Francis has kindly 
faved us the trouble of entering into a regular analyfis of that notable 
production, at leaft of the financial part of it, by reviewing it himfelf, 
and expoling its errors and mifreprefcntations in a manner which per- 
fe&tly accords with our own fentiments. We therefore propofe to 
avail ourfelves of the knight’s affiftance ; and, before we confider his 
own important work, we fhall difmifs that of Mr. Necker. 

If there exift one man in Europe, who has ftronger motives than 
any other, for wifhing to be forgotten, not merely by his contempo- 
raries, but by pofterity, that man, we hefitate not to fay, is Mr. Nec- 
ker. But, though advancing rapidly to the end of his carecr, he ap- 
pears fo little to have profited by experience, to be fo totally infenfible 
of his paft errors in politics and finance, and fo little aware of the 
material fhare which he had in producing the downfall of the French 
monarchy, that, inftead of eftranging his thoughts, in the decline of 
life, from worldly affairs ; inftead of confefling his paft errors, and en- 
deavouring to make fuch reparation for them as is {till in his power, 
he bequeaths, as a laft legacy, his vague and loofe fpeculations on 
politics and finance, which can lead to no good practical ne 
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which, without having any thing bie ait & deferving of reprehen~ 
fion in them, are not Yecommended b any brilliancy of imagination, 
marks of genius, siti of intellect, or depth of wifdom. Wedo 
not mean to attack the charaéer of M r. Necker; we believe him to 
have been, and fiili to i a man of good intentic oe ; but he is one of 
many inftances, that might be cited of the utter inefficacy of good 
intentions, when unaccompanied by knowledge and abilities. 

Thefe /aff views of this {peculative polit ician were, as we learn 
from his preface, originally intended to be a pofthumous work; but, 
fecond thoughts are bef, and he at laft determined to rea ip the honours 

of it during his life. Yet, he tells us, that he might probably have 
been deterred from acting in unifon with thefe beft thoughts, ‘* if, 
blind to the imperious circumftances of the times, I had felt difpofed 
by any one of my opinions, to blame or difapprove, even internally, 
the two leading features of the prefent government of France, the 
exiftence of one fole authority, and the inveftment of that authority 
in the hands of General Bonaparte, ( Buonaparté. ) But I think, 
with all Europe, that, after fo many errors, fo many faults, the infti- 
tution of a dictatorfhip, and the choice of the diétator have preferved 
France from numerous evils, and have, moreover, procured for her a 
glorious peace, and that internal tranquility which fhe now enjoys.’ 

This is the whine of a poiit ical idiot !—the mere cant of a doting 
republican. What! Is not N ir, Necker afhamed to own that no ons 
of his opinions leads him to blame or difapprove the prefent ftate of 
things in France? Does he really believe that the choice of a man, 
who has committed more crimes, and broken more treaties, than any 
whom hiftory records, is a benefit to France ? And that the compa- 
rative tranquility which the French enjoy, re fulting from a ftate of 
abject flavery on the one hand, and of the moft abominable oppreffion 
on the other, is a blefling to be envied ? If thefe be his real fentiments, 
he muft be the greateft ideot upon earth ; and if they be not, he muft 
be the greateft hypocrite. veer he talks of “ the protection of the 
neceffary man ;”’ and adds, * all give that name to Buonaparté.” 
What he means by all, he ied not condefcend to explain ; ; but, as he 
chofe to affociate Europe with him in the one inftance, it is not to be 
wondered at, that he fhould claim the whole world for his affociates in 
theother. Let it not be fuppofed, however, that his bock is a pane- 
gyric upon the confular government, as it now exifts: it is no fuch 
thing; he has, apparently, only exprefled his approbation of its lead- 
ing features, and praifed the defpotifm and the defpot, for the purpofe 
of | fecuring the reception of his urews in France; and his reafoning all 
bends to point out radical defects and vices in every other part of the 
eftablifhed government. He then confiders the advantages of an here- 
ditary and modified monarchy, which, he thinks, is ** the govern- 
ment beft calcuJated to fecure both order and liberty in a great fta: 
Whether this be intended as a recommendation to the Corlican ufur we 
to proclaim himfelf empcror of the Gauls, and te declare the imperial 
dignity hereditary in his own illuftrious family, we pretend not.to de- 
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cide ; but we certainly agree with Mr. Necker in his general pofition, 
the ugh we have dijcovered nothing new or ftriking tn the arguments 
by which it is fupported. P afling then from his political reveries, to 
his financial fpeculations, we thal! leave Sir Francis D’ivernois to 
{peak our fentiments of thefe lait. 


«« France,’ fays Mr. Necker, ‘ has now a revenue of 500 millions, and 
the additional centimes (or percentage for departmental and parochial ex. 
pences) amount to about 40 mi lions,’ (in all about 22,509,090I. Sterling), 

‘In this, he is certainly right, if he {peaks of the .budget, or revenue 
upon paper. But, if he confiders that alone as an actual revenue, which 
the government can receive, and difpofe of, I would refer him to the laf 
account of the national receipts, belonging to the year IX, and colle@ed 
during the twelve months of that year. He wi!! there fee, that the treafury 
could only realize 402,395,60! fraucs for the revenue of that year: nor 
were minifters fufficiently certain of the whole of that fum being incathed, 
to order the payment of more than feven-eighths of it. Further, by com. 
paring this account with that publithed by the « ex-miniftter Ramel, and which 
has the merit of being more clear and more particular, Mr. Necker would 
have feen, under articles | 16, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, of the table No. 5, fix 
branches of revenue, which are now entirely extiné, or about to be fo, al- 
though they have again been fet down for 74 millions in the laft returns. 
if the time be near, tah én this fum muit be deduGed, it will be difficult to 
agree with the anther, when he lays it down as a fact, that the republic has 
now a revenue of 540 millions in national receipts, and in additional cen- 
times. 

«It is true, that, on the other hand, He has committed an error of an op- 
pofite nature, in forge iting to infert, in the actual revenue, the excife duties 
colleéted at the gat tes of the sre eat towns, which bring tn about 20 millions 
and the tolls on hories and Carriage S| vhich proc luce about 15. Mr. Necker 
does not know, he fays, whe ther t is lait tax is paid into the “Reg 1é de l enre- 


gistrement and included in its receipts. But, had he paid more attention to 


the budgets, from which alene he feems to have drawa his calcul: tions, he 
might have ieen, that the pre duce of this tax, as well as that collected at 
the gates of the great towns, and « even that on play- -houfe tickets, are alw ays 
(together with th © centimes additionels) to be excluded from the rece! ipts 
termed nationa/; {fo that by fneans of thefe three articles, which he aul 
have been founded in adding to his fum total, he might, if he pleafed, have 


5 millions, (about 24 millions fi erling) ; and then he 


{welled it out to 57 
might, indeed, have exclaimed, as he has done: ‘ Can any thing in finance be 
more ¢ magni fis ‘ent 2 | 
The | etter to eRablifh its magnificence, and its folidity, he afferts, that 
ie: amount of the anticipations is now more than ever exagger rated, which 
he attributes so the 1gnorance barge and the er nity of others. ‘And tems ihat 
he may not bimlelf be accuted of the ane enmity, he adds, ‘ I do not be- 
lieve that the anticipations of long date, nego tiated on all branches of the 
revenuc, amount to 150 millions,’ (abc ut 6 millions.and a quarter fierling 5) 
the intereft, that is, the difcount on which he efiimates at only 12 millions. 
«But, had he only taken the trouble to look into the accounts of the 
miniftec Gaudin, he might have feen in the fiatem ent No. 2, that the dil- 
counts in the year [X, for anticipatipg the receipts of that year, amounted 


to 20,373,14 £4 francs. 
“ He 
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« He might alio have een, that thefe anticipations, luring the fame year, 
amounted to 187,439,025 francs, (near 8 millions fterling,) upon the expeéi- 
ed receipts of that very year, without including the further and longer anti- 
cipalions, which may have been obtained during the fame year on the ex- 
er receipts of the year X ; and of which the treafu ry confidered it un- 

necellary to tiate the amount in an account referring only to the revenue of 
the year IX. 

«Such a fact as this already partly deftroys the boafted magnificence of the 
reyenue, for which Mr. Necker exprefles fo much admiration: for, although 
Gaudin only received 167 mitlions for the 187 millions of taxes thus dif- 
counted, yet he has fet them down as the laft-mentioned fum in the 402 
millions of receipts du.ing the lait twelve months. This explains why the 
treafury could not, in the fame {pace of time, ay more than 353 millions, 

f Itis with much Concern, that I am thus obliged to enter into a contro- 
verfy with Mr. Necker; but it is neceffary I fhould point out two other 
errors of itil! gre: ater magnitude. 

“ To convince thofe who had paid taxes to the monarchy, that they are 
not more heavily burdened now than bef ore the revolution, he employs, 
among others, the following arguments: * The duties on falt, on liquors, 
and on tobacco, occalioned much more considerable charges of management, 
than the taxes now sudtituted for stag ‘Tl hele addttic - I expences, which 
fell upon the pe ople, and from which they are now relieved, may be com- 
puted at 12 millions,’ (about halfa million ferling). 

“ But, is Mr. Necker aware of the enormous burden of the land-tax, 
which has been sw4stiruied for thele duties? Is, or can he be ignorant, that 
Arnould, and all the pws calculators, who have attempted to compttte the 
expences of coercion, which this tax draws after it, have eftimated them at 
50 millions? If we admil this calculation to have been tolerably accurate, 
three years ago, before that tax was furreptitioufly increaled; and when 
the perfons aflefed to it obtained long delays to c: omplete their payments, 
and were allowed to diicharge it with dons de rentes (a kind of dividend war- 
rants, applicable exclufively to the payment of taxes) and other govern: 
ment paper, which they purcha! fed at a very low rate, what muft be the 
difference now, that it mult be paid in hard money, and part of it before 
barve(t time: now, that the receivers general, and under receivers, bel ne 
rendered re! ‘pontible for the delay, fet in motion, every month, their fly 
army of ga nisaives, who formerly made on ly two cainpaig sins at molt “in 4 
year? Some of the French tribunes have al lerted, that thefe expences-of 
coercion, which, under the old government, were eftimated at only 7 or 8 
millions, (about 3 or 400,0001. fterling,) now amount to as muchas the 
whole aig ices of management did then, on all the taxes, direct and in- 
direGt. If this opinion is not exaggerated, it conttitutes an e/ditional bur- 
den on the people, of about 50 millions, (about 2 millions ft terling,) which 
are wholly lofi to the treafury. 

So far, however, from contefting with Mr. Necker, that the fubje@s of 
the monarc hy. now pay lefs than formerly, | thi nk I fhall be able to prove 
lo him, that, adi itnlinating this enormous increafe of the expences of 
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coercion, they pay one-fourth leis. But what inference can thence be 
drawn to fu pport his ¢ ad ariion of the burdens of the people under the two 
gbvernments, in, 23 we admit that the burden, whether of an individual, 
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Or ofa nation, thould be com puted merely from ac eras rifon of the ab‘o- 
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flrength at different periods? And even, if we fuppofe the taxable income 
of the inhabitants to have diminifhed only a fourth, ftill we muft be very 
cautious of thence inferring, that every thing elfe remains, with regard to 
them, on. its ancient footing, becaufe, perhaps, upon an income of 400 
crowns, now reduced to 300, they are taxed only three-fourths of what was 
taken from them, before this redu€tion of their income. No, I maintain 
that,although proportionally the fame mm appearance, the burden is, in reali- 
ty, now incomparably heavier ; and that, to render it equal, it fhould be dimi- 
nifhed according to a very different fcale from that of the diminution of in- 
comes. As Mr. Necker, however, has loft fight of this rule of financial 
proportion, I fhall {peak of it more at large elfewhere. 

“ ¥ hall alfo fupply another omiffion he has made, and which is equally 
remarkable, Can it be believed, that, in a work, intitled, Wiews of Finance, in 
which he dilplays what he calls the magnificent revenue of confular France, he 
has given no account whatever of herexpenditure? Her debt is the only ar- 
ticle of which he takes the leaft notice; and even here he has forgotten te 
include, not only the floating debt, but the intereft on the /rovisory {tock al- 
ready funded, or now funding, and which will foon fwell it to 80 millions, 
inftead of 60, as he ftates it. 

“Thus, wonderful as it may appear in a financial work, which concludes 
with fome very ingenious moral reflections on the importance of national 
credit, and the means of reitoring it to France, the principal requifite is want- 
ing, namely, a comparative table, fuchas might fatisfy monied men, that her 
ordinary expenditure will henceforth be abundantly covered by her ordinary 
receipts. ! 

“ If I am not very much miftaken, this mode of reftoring public credit, 

for which I can difcover no fubftitute, is the primary element to which re- 
courfe muft. be had; and, until Mr. Necker can prove, that the confular 
financiers poffefs it, he muft excufe me, if I cannot join in his admiration at 
the magnificence of their revenue. 
_ * Perhaps there is, throughout all Europe, only one revenue which merits 
the epithet of magnificent: 1 mean that of Pruffia, if it be true, that, after 
defraying all the expences of the ftate, confiderable fums are annually 
laid afide. As to that of Bonaparte, let it amount to 400, or 500, or even 
600 millions, nothing can be more mifplaced, than to decorate it with epi- 
thets of admiration or of pity, unle{s this judgment be founded on a com- 
parifon with the national expenditure. 

«* And, is it Mr. Necker; is it the author of the beft work we have on 
the finances of France, that thus lavifhes his encomiums? Oh! let this new 
work be indeed the /ast, as he has promi‘ed it thall be! Thofe, who have 
ever been, and ftill are, convinced of the purity of his intentions, and have 
taken a pleafure, and felt it a duty, to defend them, have, indeed fome right 
to give him this advice. _ Was it for him, again to ftand forth, in the year X, 
to {uggeft to the French nation new republican experiments, and new plans 
of public loans, in which there fiould be somewhat of hazard, by way of lottery? 
Was it for him to tell thofe, who paid taxes to the old government, that 
they are not more heavily burdened by Bonaparte, than by Louis XVI? In 
fhort, was it for him to draw a parallel between the old and new fyftem of 
finance ; a parallel fo injurious, that it would alone condemn the monarchy, 
if, fortunately for it, the pretended sure results, on which Mr. Netker grounds 
it, were not merely €xtraéted from the confular budgets, of which he ought 
to have been the firit to detect, and to blazon the jmpoiition ?” 
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We now bid a lafting adieu to Mr. Necker, at leaft as an author, 
whom, if he were not too far advanced in years, we fhould have fufpect- 
ed of harbouring a wifh to become once more Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Frenchi government, whether monarchical or republi- 
can, and turn toa work of a very different defcription, the importance of 
which will lead us to confider it much at large. We have ever been 
among thofe who have regarded the productions of Sir Francis D’Iver- 
nois, as highly important and eminently ufeful, in throwing a light 
upon a very dark and intricate {ubject, and, on that account, as affording 
a great mafs of interefting information to his contemporaries, and fup- 
plying a large ftock of excellent materials for the hiftorian. We are fully 
aware, that there exift acertain defcription of politicians, who, judg- 
ing of caufes from effects, and taking a very fuperficial view of things, 
have ridiculed the works of this writer, becaufe the French republic 
has not been ruined by the enormous deficit in her revenue, and by 
the total inadequacy of that revenue to her expenditure. But it does 
not fuit thefe perfons, or elfe they want either inclination or ability, to 
examine the dataon which Sir Francis builds his arguments. If they 
did this, their ridicule would ceafe. On this fubject, however, in our 
different notices of the former productions of the fame writer, we have 
already fufficiently explained ourfelves, and it is therefore needlefs to 
dwell any farther upon it at prefenc. 

In the ** Introdu€&tion,” written previous to the prefent war, the 
author declares the firm conviction of his mind, that the only poffible 
means for remedying the deficit in the revenue of the republic, were a 
very confiderable redudtion of the expenditure, or a renewal of the war, 
for the purpofe of opening the truly republican refource of foreign plun- 
der, Here we cannot avoid reminding our readers of the argument 
ufed by us in favour of the continuance of the laft war, if only ona 
defenfive plan : we contended, that, by fuch continuance, the enemy, 
from his inability to pay his army, and to fupport all the other expen- 
ces of his government, muft either fubmit to conclude a peace on our 
terms, or elfe have recourfe to the plunder of foreign ftates, and fo 


compel, as it were, the neighbouring powers to form, on a principle 
‘of felf-prefervation, a new confederacy dgainft him. And this, we 


are perfuaded, will be the confequence of the prefent conteft. We 
are pleafed to find our own opinions. corroborated by a writer who is 
fo perfectly converfant with French affairs, as Sir F. D’lvernois is. 
Sir F, places the falfe ftatements of the French, in refpeé of their 
finances, in a ftriking point of view. He quotes the following paf- 
fage from a fpeech of Himbert, one of the tribunes. 

“* Interrogate the account of the minifter of finance, and you will 
Ju, that on the firft day of the year X, 473 millions had aéually been 
received by the public treafury, and that in the budget this receipt had 
been eftimated at only 453 millions. What furer grounds of calcula- 
tion, than that which builds the future on the paft.” 

To this Sir Francis anfwers : , 

* J tha!l Jeave the reader to find a proper epithet for this affertion, when 
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he is informed, that having in my turn procured and interrogated the accounts, 
from which the tribune pretended to quote fuch a fact, I saw it there de- 
clared, bv the minifier.of finance, p. 15, that the receipts appertaining to 
the year IX, colleéted during the {pace of twelve months, and of which the 
treafury could difpo’e, did not amount even to 353 millions*. 

© The followiug is the paflage in the niinifter’s accounts, fo ftrangely 
mi reprefented by the only tribune that took the trouble of inter ogating them, 
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* «<< Ttas there ated, that the sums actually paid by the treasury, uf to the first 
day of the year X, aniounied to 352,903,971 franes, including the dividends on 
the public funds. ‘The minifler, however, added, that 50 millions more 
muit, at that time, have already been collected by the provincial receivers, 
But, not to mention the probability, that he did not think it fufficiently cer- 
tain thofe receipts had taken place to draw for them, or that, if he did, his 
draughts were not jai, {till there would be a great difference between 473 
millions and 403, (a difference of near 3 millions fterling). Befides, ad- 
mitting even that his receipts had really amounted to near 403 millions, he 
himfelf acknowledges, that near three-fourths of them had arilen from the 
direct taxes, which had brought 264,600,236 francs into the treafury, and 
were confequently received im full up to the laft complementary day. But 
it fhould be known, that a great part of this fum, which is naturally fup- 
pofed to be incafhed, had not been either paid by the public, or advanced 
by the receivers of the taxes, but by the monied men of Paris, or in the pro 
vinces, who had been tempted, by an advantage of from 12 to 15 per cent. 
to dilcount the paper of the Jatter, under an engagement from the minifler 
to reimbur‘e them, thouid the bills come back protetted. I would atk, then, 
whether this can be called an actual receipt.of the produce of a tax, and 
whether it can be coniidered as a fuflicient ground for expeciing the like 
fum in future. 

“ Latily, it ould alfo be known, that the rescriftions, or promiflory-notes, 
from the receiver-general, which the minifter gets difcounted, appear 
among the receipts of the year 1X, for the full amount of their nominal 
value, namely, 187,439,025 frances, although fomewhat above 20 millions 
was deducted for discount, and, therefore, remained in the hands.of thofe 
who anticipated thefe payments. For this reafon, the minifier has pafled 
thefe 20 millions to account among the disbursements; having fictioully pat 
fed them among the receipts, in order to {well the latter to 403 anillions. 
1 would, therefore, once more afk, whether this can be called an actual re 
ceipt? 

“ The expedient to which the minifter reforted thus to receive and ex- 
pend by anticipation the whole amount of the direct taxes, of which his pre- 
deceflors were never able to receive above one half within the year, will 
alfo farnifh a reply to an objection, which may be made, that, befides the 
403 millions collected for the revenue of the year IX, the treafury alfo're- 
ceived, during the fame interval, confiderable fums for the arrears of former 
years. But now this refource of arrearages mutt ceafe, inasmuch as the only 
taxes “that can be in arrear, have ail been anticipated. Nay more, this r¢-. 
source, which bas hitherto proved tolerably productive, will, in future, be 
come a charge to the trealary, inafmuch as, inflead of having any arrears t0 
receive, it will be obliged io réiund the amount of all difcounted and pro- 
tefted notes. 
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and pointing out the refults. ‘ When all the receipts of the revenue, he- 
longing to the year IX, thall be cam/leted, the fum total w7//] ge 473,508,5i1 
francs net.’ 

« Tt muft be obferved, that it was in Germinal (April 1802,). that is, in 
the feventh month of the year X; that Gaudin thus tiated his expeciation of 
receiving 473 millions for the revenue of the year 1X, when the receipts 
fhould be completed. But it is al‘o to be obierved, that he took care to = 
filent as to the period of that completion. Nor was this without good rea- 
fon; for of the 473 milli ions, W hich the tribune Himbert repre! ‘ented as al- 
ready incafhed in the treat ury feven months before, there is, amony others, 
a jum of 20 millions, to receive which, it mult wait for purcha‘ers of national 


fan j 


domains not yet put up for fale; and even wheti thefe fales are renee 
the purchaiers are, by law, allowed four or five years to complete their pay- 
men(s. 

« This, I conceive, will fufficiently thew, that the tribune Himbert, like 
all tho'e who preceded him, mifiook receipts expected for receipts actually 
realized, and that in this point of view alone can he fay with any propriety, 
the future is built upon the past. 

«* But let us for a moment fu; ppofe, that the 473 millions, which the mi- 
nifier has as yet only produced in expectane V; fhould, faoner or later, be 
a€tually received by the treafury ; fuppofe, that this fum had even arrived 
there in full by the laft day of the year 1X, as we are affured it did by the 
interrogator of the accounts ; {till we could not draw any inference from the 
pait as to the future, and this on account of a civcumliance fo unportant, 
that the reader ought never to lofe fight of it. For this circumftance alone 
may furniih a clue to extricate us from the labyrinth, in which the French 
finangier endeavours to bewilder us. 

* Among the receipts of the two firft years of the confulfhip, and which 
ihe financiers of Paris difplay as a regular and permanent revenue, are a 
great many branches which are daily ceafing or becoming extinéi; luch as 
fecurity- -money* , rent of national domains now fold or en tale, purchate- 
money of domains fold and to be paid for by initalments, produce of the 
perfor nal property of emigran ts, and a the warlike magazines and itores fold 
after the peace, war tax, exemptions told to conieripts, redesiptibe O! rentes 

Joncieres, or perpetual rent charges, emillion of copper money, and other re- 
fources of the like temporar y and ruinous nature. It fhould be known tev, 
that thefe are fo rapi dly expiring, that, although they amounted to 153 mil- 
lions in the year VIII, ‘they are on ly ftated as 57 millions in the revenue of 
the year iX+. When thefe en irely ceaie, as they undoubtedly muti, and 
ifthe other branches do not increafe, or new taxes are not reforted to, the 
regular and permanent zational revenue will fearcely exceed 400 millions.” 


Sir Francis then notices the impofition refpeing the amount of 





*® «* Cautionnement. A {um of money depofited as a fecurity, and lent to 
the fiate on intere! s by various officers under governine nt and others, par- 
ticularly notaries; and after their death, repaid to their reprefentatives -by 
their fucceffors. 

+ ** See a table at the end ofa work, recently publithed by the ex-mini- 
fier of finances, intitled, ‘ Des Finances de la République en Pan 1X, par 
D. V. Ramel.’ 
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the future expenditure, and undertakes to prove, that the peace eftablith- 
ment, as it actually exifted at that time, (1802) required, inftead of 
500 millions, ** a c/ear revenue of 700 millions, or a gro/s revenue of 
about 800.” He fhews that, on the fudject of the diftreffed ftate of 
the finances, and the confequence to be dreaded therefrom, the leading 
men in France agree with him. ‘* Even thofe of the tribunes, who, 
in public, paint in the higheft colours the happy effects which the 
peace will produce on the finances, are privately convinced, that with 
the peace ‘will begin their greateft financial difficulties. Scarcely does 
a private difcuflion take place among them, but they repeat with 
terror and alarm what was {aid by their moft enlightened member,” 
(Berenger) : ‘* Jf genius and fortune bave alternately faved the country, 
it has been by evenis and by MEANS, on which we can no longer reckon, 
The extraordinary chances of fortune are exhau/fied, precifely becaufe we are 
veturning to an ordinary flate.” 

On thofe who infer, from the partial luxury vifible in Paris, and 
from the pompous accounts of embelli/oments, of new inftitutions, of en- 
couragement to the arts and feiences, that the revenue of France is ina 
a flourifning ftate, we take leave ftrongly to recommend the following 
obfervations of this well-informed writer on the fubjed. 


« 1 know Paris is embellishinc, and 1 aifo know, that many Englifhmen, 
who have vifited it, exprefs their afonifhment at the number and sAlendour 
of the theatres. But they will be {ill more aftonithed to learn, that thele 
embellifhments, as well as the decorations of the opera and national fétes, 
are paid for, not by the fpectators of the capital, but by the inhabitants of 
the provinees. If we refer to the laft public accounts, we fhall find in the 
chapter on the services of the ixterior, pages 55 and 56, that the confular govern- 
ment appropriated, im the year IX, near two millions to thefe objects. We 
fhall find too, and this is {carcely lefs firange, that all the azds and encourage- 
ments granted, during the fame year, to agriculure, manufactures, and com- 
merce; encouragements, which the minifter of the interior cauled to be 
proclaimed with fo much parade in the various gazettes of Europe, did not 
amount to one-tenth of the fums, which he fecretly lavifhed on the dancers, 
muficians, and {cene-painters of Paris*. 








The 
* «« The following is a comparative account of both: 
National {étes - - 779,612 Encouragement to agricul- 
National column, and de- ture, including 49,650 
partmental columns - 103,485 francs for falaries at the 
Mufical confervatory - 251,586 — contfultation offices - 104,303 
Théatre des arts (Opera) STG;861 Encoufageiiéit to handi- 
Encouragement to the dra- craft trades andarts - 456,839 
matic art, and to various 
theatres - - 120,000 
Pais me sentinel 
Total 1,771,544 Total 161,}42 
« When Mating the fums paid to the various theatres, the minifter is 
frank enough to confels, by a marginal note, that ‘ this 4ind of encourage- 


ment 
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- The author then fhews, that the minifter has mifapplied to thefe 
purpofes fums fpecifically appropriated to other moft neceflary objects, 
fuch as the rebuilding of works, repairs of the fubterraneous exoava- 
tions under the metropolis, and of the dykes in the rich plain of Dal, 
and in other places, all of which have been negleéted, in order to en- 
courage the dramatic art, in other words, to amufe the good people of 
Paris |! 


« If we read the reports of the prefeéts of the Hautes-Alpes, and of the 
Rhone, printed in the year X; from the former we learn, that the aids 
granted by the old government for the repairs of the dykes, that keep in the 
torrents, having ceased,—‘ this kind of conftru@tion is become quite impof- 
fible; that lofies more or lefs confiderable daily arife; and that he knows 
villages, which, within a short time, have loft half, and others, the whole of their 
lands :’ the latter informs us, that, in the distressed state of his department, 
‘the dykes and cauleways, like thofe of Condrieu, Givors, and Anfe, being 
damaged by the waters, will foon be unequal to defend, againff their ra- 
vages, plains of an excellent foil, and even the houfes.’ How then 1s it 
poitible not to feel indignation, when we confider, that thefe cataftrophes 
might have been, nay, might fiill be prevented, by appropriating to them 
one halfof the {ums that are lavifhed at Paris on objecis of empty thew ? 
Moft affured!y we may now agree with Rotleau, who faid, that, whenever 
he beheld any new embellifhment of the capital, he was (ure of fome pro- 
vince being plunged in mifery and tears. it is at Paris, that we fhould ftudy 
the chara¢ter of the French, their infatuation for theatrical decoration, pomp, 
and declamation, their irrefiftible habit.of taking the fhadow for the {fub- 
ftance, and empty fhew for happine{s. But to know republican France, as 
it now is, aud compare it with monarchical France, we tnould vifit the pro- 
vinces, where the new proprietors of national domains {till continue eagerly 
to demalith the magnificent chateaux, which were formerly their proudeit 
ornament. To judge of the exceflive oppreffion of the land-tax, we fhould 
vifit the cottages of the peafantry, who cannot even, by frequently fubmit- 
ting to a privation of the neceflaries of lite, {ave their pittance from the exe- 
cution of the garnisaires, and in many diftricts are obliged to abandon to 
them their little freeholds. It is only in the provinces, that we can judge 
of the ruinous ftate of the highways, fome of which, if we may believe ie 
engineers, are abfolutely effaced and dost, or of the bridges, not one, as they 
inform us, having been built thefe ten years, though, during that period, a 
great number have broken down, and all are more or leis in ruins. We 
thould vifit the many harbours, that are entirely choaked up, rivers once 
navigable, and mountains deprived of their trees, which, keeping the {ail 
together by their roots, prevented the waters from inundating the vallies in 
torrents, whereas thefe torrents now cover them with unproductive mud and 
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ment had not been included in chap. vi. for the year 1X, and that the claff- 
fication of the expenditure for the year X had rectified that omission :’? which 
means, I conceive, that he had no authority for furnifhing thefe encourage- 
ments to the theatres, and that, confidering this as am omission, he has rectified 
it beforehand, by {upplying them with large pecuniary aids, although the 
treafury could not pay him the whole amount of the funds afligned for his 
expenditure of ¢very kind.” 

Hh 4 ftones. 
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ftones. © It is only in the provinces, that we can judge of the deftru€tion of 
the forefis, the dilicefs of the departmental hofpitals, the horrid ftate of the 
prifons, the extreme. mulery of the priefts, the decay of the manufactories, 
the high intere{t of money, the increaling negleét of agriculture, and, what 
is perhaps {iill more. irremediable, the daily increafing want of all the means 
of education. Nor can any one, without vifiting “the interior of France 
with an oblerving eye, form a juft idea of the facrifices that are made to 
the embellifhments of Paris. Of this ruinous fiate of the interior, I pro- 
pole to give a full account ; and as I fhall deduce it chiefly from the reports 
of the prefecis, I defy the admirers of France to controvert my authorities; 
but I alio defy her bitterett enemies to contemplate her prefent ftate, with- 
out being moved with compailion for a nation, whofe ruler attempts to con- 
fole them for prevent lofies and milery by exhorting them ¢o enjoy the si fuaiion 
of the CounIT ya is future hopes, by telling them, ‘that other nations never 
"name them but with respect, with admiration, and tirat the universe is full of their 
GLory |” 


To the affertion, that peace had reftored. to productive Jabour thofe 
who had been taken from, it by the war, Sir F. anfwers, that the firft 
fruit of. peace- was the Jevy of go,oco frefh coferipts, double the 
number raifed in the year VIII, whea preparations were making to 
Gver-run the continent: A haaod {pecimen of the pacific inte ntions of 
the firit coniul, and of his regard io economy! And from this general 
conicription, no exemption whatever was allowed 5 it included ap- 
prentices, fiudents, profeffi onal men, and, in fhort, perfons of every 
defcription ; and this, notwithitanding the proofs produced at the 
time, that “ the laft military confeviption had very much hurt agri- 
culture” in the depattment of Gers,—“ that, by falling indifcrimi- 
nately on every man of the age’ Weftribed, it had often carried off 

very working hand ina fanli'y aronte, ot that a great number of 
{mall freeholders, had been ob ized ‘to abanilon bufbe indry, and throw 
themfelves, in their old age, upon Ro blic benevolence,” 

He next comments on the a ihe economy of Buonaparte, the return 
of ponrase and luxury, and the adiivity of the manujaciories. 


« And yet'men talk: of the great econenty, promifed and effecied by Bona- 
arte, Economy: Phe following comparit 1) of fa@s will enable us to judge 
of it. In the year VIII, and immediate ‘ly after his return from St. Cloud, 
he declared, throt ugh the tedium of his P ney counfellor Defermon, that the 
ordinary national peace eftablith meh? Would be fixed at $50 millions. In the 
year 1X, he computed-it at 415 millions, and promiled it fhould not exceed 
that fam. In the year X, after having raifed it to 500 millions, he obtained 
new decrees for ihe additional’exp fh ce of the army of referve; ; as alfo for 
that.of the S000 legionaries, to whom he has fince afligned twice the fum 
decreed. Lafily, and very recenily, his firlt organic fenat: us-confultum fub- 
ftitutes for the tribunes he has (upprefied, as many fenators and privy coup- 
feilors, whofe falaries are two-fifths more. Such is the economy of Bonae 
parte! , 
'. But we are iold; the revenue will iucrease of itself in con sequence of peace. 
So, at leaft, {aid the conful, in his ssdtement ot the 24th of November 1801. 
Let thofe, however, who fufler thenfelves to be thus mifled, refer to 
tabie 
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table at the end of the ex-minifier Ramel’s late pubheation; where they 
will fee, article by article, that the indirect taxes, which had, in the year 
Vil, produced fomewhat more than 150 millions net, yi iclded, | in the year 
VIL, fomewhat lels than 128 millions, aud, in the year 1X, did not exceed 
espe # a half. They will alfo fee, that jhe twelve articles; which he 
claffes under the head of revenue, ¢ tw which bad, in the year VUE, produced 
19+, 252,764 frane S, only yielded D2 LO frances in the year }X. 

‘ The return of affiuence and lu: cury! Intiead o: judging of thefe by the ace 
counts of travellers, .who vilit. the a of the capital, let us examine 
the produce of the fumptuary tax. Ramel fays,, that it was expected to 
yield, for the year IX, 2,300,000 francs; and we learn from the iait de- 
bates, that it on ly produced 900,000. franes 3 which feems {carcedy credible, 
if we recollect that this tax includes: horf: “" carniages, at nd even fervants, 
male and female. What appears almoti equall ly ineredib'e is, that a whole 
department, the name of which is caretully concealed, certified, that it does 
not contain one individual, who is in a fituation to be afietled to it. So 
that this branch of the revenue does not, in France, produce as many livres 
tournois as pounds fierling in England, where female fervants are not 
included. 

‘ The CT of the manu) factories! Let us recollect the magnificent pro- 
mifes, which the conful perfonally made to thofe of Saint Quentin, when 
the works at the canal of Picardy were re!umed in his prefence ; let us re- 
collect, too, that the commercial deputy of that city declared, his prefence 
had given every thing new life; that the cambric manufactories would foon 
throw the Englith into de: fatr, give the most fatal blow to their commerce, and 
cause that of Fiance to reconguer its ancient rights, its ancient splendour: Let us 
next refer to the laft report of the prefect of L’Aiine, where we read, 
‘ that in 1798 the manufactures at Saint Quentin amounted to 150 a 
160,000 pieces; that in the year VIIL they amounted to 45 a 50,000 
pieces ; that they will this year sca¥tely amount to $0 a 35,000; and that the 
diftriét of Vervins dces not now employ an eighth of the eons formerly 
worked there.’ [ thall havé occafion alfo to adduce other particulars 
equa! lly authentic, and no lefs melan choly, relative to the continued fag- 
nation of the manufaciories of Lyons, fince the pe ‘riod when the inhabitants 
erected to the Firft Conful a tr iemphal: arch, bearing the following in- 
{cription: ON HIS APPEARANCE THE ARTS AWAKENED IN THIS CITY, 
AND COMMERCE RESUMIFD ITS ANCIENT SPLENDOUR.” 


n¢ 
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The Jntroduéfion contains many more important facts and re- 
marks, but we have already extended this article to an unufual length, 
and mutt therefore referve our farther account of this very intereft- 
ing publication for a future number. 

(To be continued.) 


Loglinge meiner Phantafie. Or, Children of my Fancy. Magdeburgh. 
Printed by G. C. Keil. 8vo. Pp. 230. 

' ‘HIS {mall yp re contains two novels, The Effects of Av arice, 

Veans to prevent Enthufiafm. From the firft of thefe 


pieces we tranilate the following extrad : 
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«« My father was called by the people, ‘ Count,’ and I, ‘ William.’ We 
lived in a deep folitude, furrounded with woods. I remember but two 
perfons that ufed to vifit us: One of them I named ‘ Uncle Charles,’ 
About four weeks after the laft vifit of uncle Adolphus, a2 peafant came to 
me while I was playing in the garden, and faid that I fhould go into the 
cafile that | might accompany my father to meet uncle Charles, who had 
written that he fhould be with usto-day. {[ ran’to the caftle, but my father 
was not there. The peaiant pafling out on the way by which uncle 
Charles was expecied to come, cried, ‘ There goes the Count.’ A man 
like my father beckoned me~to come. He foon hid himfelf among fome 
bufhes. The peafant enticed me to follow and find him out. The man 
whom I took for my father, farting from behind a buth, feized me in his 
arms, and carried me into a coach. I called to the peafant to help me, but 
he only laughed. 1 fcreamed; the man ftopped my mouth, and carried 
me away. We had gone a long way before I ceafed crying. My fellow- 
traveller I had never feen before. He did all that he could to make me 
quiet. But I wept all the way; and at night did not fall afleep till my 
fenies were quite tired owt with crying. How long I flept I know not. 
It was late in the aflernoon of the next day when we renewed our journey ; 
and my conductor then aflured me that we fhould be foon at the end of it. 
I awoke, next morning, in a fine apartment; but my fellow-traveller 
was gone. 

«© The Prince feemed to view me with compaffion. I ran confidently 
to him, clafped my arms round his knee, and cried, blubbering, ‘ Dear Sir, 
take me up?’ He took me in his arms, kiffed me, and preiied me to his 
bofom. ‘ Dear Child!’ faid he, «1 wiil reftore thee to thy parents; and 
till that time thou fhalt ftay with me.’ I thanked him for his kindnets; 
and continued with him without farther difcontent. 


“‘ Cuaprer SECOND. 
¢ My Boyssh Years. 





“ The Prince’s caftle was very magnificent. But magnificence of this 
fort was what I had been fomewhat accufiomed to; io I was not furprifed. 
I quickly forgot all concern about my parents; and was fo fatisfied with 
the kindnefs | experienced in my prelent fituation, that I wifhed for no 
change. My boyith gaiety, my arch fimplicity, and the warmth of my 
young attachment, foon made me as dear to the Prince as if 1 had been 
his own fon. 

“« The bodily exercifes which were fitting to my age, confirmed my 
health, gave agility to my liinbs, and braced my whole frame with growing 
firength. I knew no fear; and my youthful boldnels was often enough to 
have colt me my life, if I had not been carefully attended. Any know- 
ledge that [ as yet acquired, came by chance, and as a matter that was 
not particularly made an objeé for me: but I poffefied for it already the 
fubfiantial ground-work of a good heart, and an ingenuous difpofition, 
I was natural'y difpofed to what was virtueus; and fome of the worthielt 
perfons in the Prince’s court took pleafure in cultivating the feeds of virtue 
in my heart. Except in his hours of butinefs, the Prince was hardly ever 
without me. 

“ Thus pafied on my time, quiet and agreeable, till I was in the tenth 


year of ny age. In recompence for fo long a feparation from my me 
Madam 
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Madam Fortuna feemed to have taken me to be her own darling. All 
things wore to me the rofy colours of joy; and I enjoyed ihe pre'ent, un- 
difiurbed by care for the future. 

« Strangers were ever, if men of talents and liberal manners, made wel- 
come to this Prince’s court. One of thefe, Mr. Von Gelin, entertained 
me with many engaging tales, fo that I became very fond of him. The 
more of thefe ‘he told me, the more defirous was I to hear him. And I be- 
came the companion of his walks, as often as he would give me leave. 

« One day when I was prefling him for the conclution of a tale which 
he had begun fome days before, he promifed to fatisfy my defire as foon as 
he fhould have returned from his walk. At the appointed time | went to 
his room; but he was not then in the houfe. I waited for him; but he 
came not; and I grew impatient. A fervant came to tell me that Mr. Von 
Gelin was with Captain Von Lido, and wihed me to walk with them. 
Captain Von Lido 1 knew; but not the place where he lived. ‘Lhe fer- 
vant faid that he would take me to him. I went into a light carriage; and 
the fervant faid that he would drive me. We pafled through the town to 
the very gate. J then alked, in great furprife, if Captain Von Lido did 
not live in town. ‘ He had gone with Mr. Von Gelin to his country- 
houfe.’ The fervant drove on. But no country-houle was to be feen. 
The alarming filence which he now maintained, the rapidity with which 
the carriage moved along, the darknefs of the night, ahd the terrors which 
hung upon my fancy, reduced my mind to a ftate of flupid afionithment, ia 
which I might feem to lofe all feeling and expreflion of concern. 

«© We had entered far into a thick and dark wood, before I revived from 
that ffupor, fo much as to remark the appearance ‘of the places around. 
The morning now dawned, afier a fhort and foggy night. My conductor 
fat mute belide me. A dutky gloom fpread an air of horror over the wood. 
The found of the oak-branches fhaken by the wind, and the fongs of the 
awakening birds, alone, broke through the death- like ftillnefs in which all 
nature was buried. Where were now, my boyith foolhardinefs, my bold- 
nels, (prightlinets, and flow of {pirits ? But who, indeed, would expect 
thefe, in a fituation fuch as I was then in. The firit rays of the morning 
fun began to fhine faintly among the trees. My companion fiepped, boun d 
his hories to a bufh, and carried me to fome diftance from the road fide. 
We came at laft to a thicket. He drew his fword, and {aid with a harth 
voice, ‘ Pray for five minutes!’ I was overpowered with fudden terror. 
The anguifh of pcp ftruck through my heart. I clafped my hands toge- 
- ther, and withed to pray, but could not. J loft all power of thought ind 
fpeech. I was incapable of any other emotion than a low whining cry. I 
fank down, exhaufted and helplefs. My companion feized me roughly by 
the arm, faying, ‘ Have done!’ and without waiting my anfwer, aimed his 
fword to give my death’s wound. I fank upon the earth fenfelels. 


“ CHaprer THIRD. 
“ Unexpected Deliverance. 


“ He lives! he lives! dear father!’ Thefe words I heard whifpered in a 
foft voice, as I revived from the unconfcious ftate into which I had funk. 
I felt as if awaking out of fome frightful dream. 1 attempted to open my 
eyes, to prove, as it were, if I were actually awake. I then perceiv ed two 
blue eyes fixed with looks of kindnefs on my countenance, and a fma!] white 

hand 
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hand cla{ping my right hand. A hoarfer voice faid, *‘ Hufi! Make no 
noiie?’ When I could le ok around me, 1 could perceive that [ was in an 
bandiome chamber, with elegant furniture. I Jay upona fola, before which 
fiood a man of majeliic ftature. Hehad a ven erable air: His mien be!poke 
relolution: His looks were expreilive of tendernefs of heart. ‘ Where am 
1? inquired J, in a low faint voice: ‘In good hands,’ aniwered he ; * but, 


i for the prefent, you muft be quiet.” He then left me; bat the little girl 
| remained. She then began to 'ta ilk to me, ina tone of compatlion, telimg 
i me, that ‘ fhe had thought { fhould never come to life again: but that her 


father and the phyfician faid, that T fhould toon recover.’ While this go od 
hearted little girl fpoke, all the terrible images of the palt crowded back 
upon my memory. I faw, in fancy, the threaten’ ny look, and bran diuthed 
iword of the a(fatlin ; methought I fill heard the thunder of his voice: and 
I was within a little of falling back into the ftate of infenfibi ity: out of 
which I had juft recovered. Yet, 1 could not underftaud what were the 
means of my ‘deliverance: and all the little girl’s information gave meno 
hight refpeéting’ it. This uncertainty and confufion of thought 1 relative to 
the pait, the prefent, and the future, fomewhat impaired the joy which it 
was natural that I fhould fee! in the fenfe of my deliverance, and in findin ig 
myfelf to be no longer in the hands of my late odious companion. 

“« The phyfcian coming in, diverted my mind from thefe difagreeable re- 
fletions. He felt my pulfe, and then turning to the fathe of my little 
female friend; ‘ The pulle,’ faid he, ‘ beats fomewhat hard and irregular: 
J have, however, no doubt Colonel, |, but a good found fleep wil leave our 
little patient perfectly well.’ 

*« Come then Jelly,’ faid the Colonel, ‘come with me, and leave the 


poor boy to fleep.’ They retired, and I foon fell afleep.’ 


ee etn ae 


In the progrefs of this fmal! novel, William, the hero of the tale, 
finds the Colonel to be his uncle, the brother of. his mother ; he is 
brought up in his houfe ; paitcs through fome other interefting adven- 
tures; learns that al! his difficulties and gnisfortunes proceeded from 
the wicked contrivance of two other uncles, the brothers of his father, 
who wifhed to acquire unjuitly the family titles and eftates to them- 
felves; is at laft, with the glad confent of his uncle, and of the 
prince, married to his charming gy coufin, the little girl who is mention- 
ed in the preceding extract. 

The whole piece is rendered moft pleafingly interefting,—by the 
incidents,—by the characters,—by the manner in which it excites, 
jufpends, and, by degrees, fatishies curiofity,—by the tone and cait of 
foftnefs and fimplicity which prevail throughout it,—by unaffected 
eafe of ftyle,—and by many happy and delicate paintings of appear- 
ances in external nature, as weil as by the juft expreflion of remark- 
able turns and burfts of human paflion ‘and feritiment. 

The fecord of thefe fmal] novels poilefies merit not inferior, though, 
in its kind, fomewhat different. 
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The Life of General Von Zicten. By Madame Von Blumenthal. 


N the military hiftory of mankind, there is fearcely a more in- 
terefting portion, than that of the wars of Germany, in the 
reign of Frederick the Great of Pruffia. Germany was, during that 
reign, the principal theatre of martial effort for all Europe; the 
Auitiians and Pruffians, the moft eminent military nations in the 
world, Vaft armies were brought into action on a field comparative- 
ly narrow. ‘The conteits were not thofe of force againit weakneds, 
nor of diicipline meeting diforderly rage. The force, the talents, the 
fcience, the refources were, on the two fides, at almoft all times, fo 
equally matched, as to leave perhaps Iefs than cver in any other wars, 
to be gained or loft vy circumftances independent of the vigilance, 
difcretion, activity, and valour of the combatants. Military difcipline 
was then carried to the greateft and moft fyftematic perfection which 
it has yet attained. Higher genius in generals, than thole wars called 
forth, has never perhaps Been exhibited in the field. The novelty of 
aking, a man of genius, in the held, and not for mere ottentation, 
nor iimply to give authority to another’s orders and deiizns, but 
exerciling, in ali refpects, the effective command over his own armies, 
could not fail to fix, in a particular manner, the gereral attention of 
mankind, What confummates the intereft and inftruction of the 
whole, is, that the fcale was finally turned, and the advantage in the 
wars between Pruffia and Auftria determined, not by foreign aid, nor 
by unforefeen chances of fortune, but by the jafcendency of talents, 
and the more verfatile and energetic activity of arbitrary and uncon- 
trouled power, where it was in the hands of a man that had mental 
ability to exercife it actualy for himfelf. 

FREDERICK has been the hiftorian of his own wars; and has re- 
lated, with fomewhat of the power and fkill of a philofophical hilto- 
rian, the defigns which he conceived as an able general, and the deeds 
which he atcnieved asa hero. But, his own eye could not. witnefs 
all the detail of the fubordinate meaiures and events in his wars. He 
was not equally a matter in all parts of military fcience. He was 
fubject, like every man of high talents and great felf-confidence, to 
prejudices and prepoffeffions, and to fuch errors refpecting facts and 
characters, as thofe naturally Jeadinto. It is ever fatisfaétory to have 
the evidence of many more witnefles than one, when we are afked to 
give faith to the accounts of any great feries of tranfactions. And, 
as Frederick, man of genius as he was, could. not have fo fuccefs- 
fully provoked and withilood fuch an hott of foes, without the afliit- 
ance of f{ubordinate commanders of talents fimilar to his own; it 
is agreeable to {ee alfo the characters of thofe officers difplayed 
in narratives of their own, and their proper parts in his plans and 
victories duly affigned to them. ‘To military men efpecially, it muft 
be defirable to obtain the fulleft information refpcecting every depart- 
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ment and every enterprize of the Pruffian fervice for that time during 
whichit was the great fchool of war. We fhould therefore believe, 
that this ample, authentic, and fatisfaétory narrative of the life of 
General Von Zieten, will be very generally read with the fame curio~ 
fity and pleafure with which we have perufed it ourfelves. 

This work is not, indeed, the compofition of General Von Zieten 
himfelf, but of his fifter-in-law, Madame Von Blumenthal. She 
wrote it, however, after living much in the General’s fociety in his 
old age, hearing him often relate almoft every incident which fhe 
mentions, 2nd perufing, at full leifure, and with every requifite ex- 
planation from himfelf, ail the plans and papers which he had pre- 
ferved. She had opportunity alfo, to converfe concerning moft of 
his atchievements, with great officers who had received their military 
education under nim. She has had accefs to almoft every printed 
book, or authentic document in manuicript, by which light could be 
ufefully thrown on the character and tranfactions which fhe under- 
took to illuftrate, The narrative may, in faét, be looked upon as 
that of the old General himfelf, fince almoft every ‘thing in it was fet 
down from his own lips. And, on the other hand, it has the advan- 
tage of a freedom from thofe partialities that never fail to give a 
falfe colouring to many things which are told, even when the beft of 
men writes his own ftory. 

Von Zieten was born in the year 169q, at the village of Wuftrau, 
about eight and twenty miles diftant from Berlin. His father was a 
country gentleman of finall eftate. The fon, after receiving a do- 
meftic education, bore a halberd at the age of fourteen, in the regi- 
ment of Schwerin; and, when he was about one and twenty, ob- 
tained a pair of colours. His figure was fmall, and his temper, in 
early life, impatiently quarrel{: ne, fo that his adventures in the army 
were, for a number of years, far from pragpifing of high future pros 
motion, 

At length, after he had left one regiment in difguft, and had been 
difmified, by the fentence of a court-martial, from another, he was, at 
the age of thirty-one years, appointed to a lieutenancy in one of three 
companies of huflars, which the king of Pruffia, father to Frederick 
the Great, had then recently formed. It foon appeared, that his 
figure and genius were adapted to the huffar-fervice: and he had 
learned fomewhat to moderate that impetuofity of temper, which was 
before fo very unpropitious to the improvement of his fortune. ‘The 
king, defirous to improve , his huffars to the higheft perfection of dif- 
cipline, activity, and addrefs, fent Von Zieten, in 1735, with an 
hundred and twenty men, to ferve in the Auftrian army under Gene- 
ral Von Baronnay, then the moft famous commander of huffars in 
Germany. In a campaign or two, in that fervice, again{t the French, 
Von Zieten approved himfelf the apt pupil cf all the {kill of Von 
Baronnay, and acquired diftin&tion by various aéts of fignal intrepi- 
dity and addrefs. He was promoted, on Von Barronay’s recommen- 


dation, to the rank of major, and recalled with his huflars to a 
J 
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No war enfued, to call the Pruffian huffars into the field, till the 
acceflion of Frederick the Second, in the year 1740. His father, a 
man of no mean talents, though of a ftern and rugged character, had, 
by filling his treafury, and by-eftablifhing a difciplined army, pre- 
pared the means of the future greatnefs of his fon, and of the Pruf- 
fian monarchy. At the end of the very year of his acceflion, the new 
king aflerted in arms, his right tu the dominion of the province of 
Silefia. He carried into the field three fquadrons of huflars, whofe 
chief a€ting officers were Lieutenant-Colone! Von Wurm, and Major 
Von Zieten. 

In the firft campaign, thefe huffars were little employed, and had 
not opportunity to evince the ufefulnefs of fucn a fpecies of force. In 
the winter, the king determined to make more ufe of their fervice, 
and framed for them a new fet of regulations. They took the field 
in April 1741. They were prefent at the battle of Mollwitz ; but 
had no remarkable fhare in the vi€tory. Yet, two months had fearce- 
ly elapfed, when they came into a more unremitting activity of fervice 
than almoft any other of the Pruffian troops: And, no fooner werethey 
put forward, than Colonel] Von Wurm, appearing plainly to want the 
boldnefs of {pirit and prefence of mind neceflary to command, was dif- 
mified on a fmall penfion; and Von Zieten, evincing himfelf by 
many exploits, and by the moft admirable promptitude, fkill, and vizi- 
lance, to be formed, as it were, by nature, for the hero of the huflars, 
was promoted to be leader of the three fquadrons. In one inftance, 
though deferted by Von Wurm, and oppofed by fuperior numbers of 
the hufiars of Au(tria, he had difperfed the enemy, pur(ued: them to a 
diftance, and from extreme danger, occafioned by his colonel’s per- 
fidy, brought his followers back in fafety to their poft. In an enter- 
prize to diflodge the enemy from the poft of Roth{clofs, Von Zieten, 
a€ the head of his huffars, made prifoners a wholeregiment of Auftrian 
cavalry; Genera] Von Baronnay, his former matter in the huflar- 
difcipline, by whom they were commanded, making his efcape not 
without the greateft difficulty. On another occafion immediately fub- 
fequent, the laft in which Von Wurm had a command, when this 
unfkilful and imprudent officer had precipitated himfelf, with a great 
part of his huflars, into the fnares of the enemy, they were fortunately 
refcued by the fingular vigilance and activity of Von Zieten. 

In the courfe of a fingle month, for fuch fervices, Von Zieten 
was, by the difcerning Frederick, promoted fucceffively to the ranks 
of lieutenant-colonel and of colonel, honoured with the infignia of 
the order of Military Merit, and appointed to the command of a 
regiment created exprefsly in his favour; for it was then, and on his 
account, that the fix fquadrons of huffars, all that exifted in the Pruffian 
fervice, were embodied formally into a fingle regiment, 

Thus promoted and encouraged, his fervices became continually 
more zealous, and more confpicuoufly important. Near Grotkaw ir 
Silefia, Von Zieten, with his ‘huffars, had the merit of refcuing from 
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otherwife’ certain deftrution, a fine and newly raifed regiment of 
Uhlans, who were rendered, by the incumbrance of pikes, unable alike 
to juftain the charge of the Auftrians, and.to make good their retreat, 
And throughout the campcign, fo decifively ufeful was, on every oc. 
cafion, the fervice of Von Zieten’s. huflars, that Frederick was in- 
duced,.in the wintg, to augment the fix {quadrons to ten, 

‘While Von Zieten was, in the interval between the campaigns of 
174hand 1742, induttrioufly recruiting bis fquadrons, and perfecting 
thein.difcipline, he received orders, as early as the 15th of January, 
to march without delay from winter-quarters, and join the army un- 
der Marfhal Von Schwerin before Olmutz. He had fcarcely muftered 
his regiment, and pafled the Pruffian frontier, when Olmutz was fur- 
rendered. ‘The fame of his approach at a feafon fo critical, alarmed 
the inhabitants of Auftriato the very heart of Vicnna. His regiment 
actually advanced within lefs than ten miles of that capital: and its 
citizens trembled as.ifhe had been already at their very gates. 

He was fent, with his huflars and {ome dragoons, to difperfe a body 
of Hungarians on the frontiers of Moravia. In the firft rencounter at 
Gedingen, he made two or three hundred of them prifoners, and drove 
back the reft.  Purfuing thefe along a dyke, which led acrofs a marfh, 
and was itfelf interfe€ted by feveral canals, of which the bridges were 
broken down, he again difperfed them, fpoiled their magazines at 
Skalen, followed them with equal fuccefs to two new pofts at which 
they had endeavoured to rally, and, though their firft number was full 
eight thoufand men, compictely effected the purpofe of his enterprize, 
by killing, difperfing, or taking prifoners, the whole remains of that 
body. In the fubfequent retreat of the Pruffian army, under the prince 
of Anhalt, from before Olmutz, Von Zicten, with his huflars, covered 
the baggage, and led the vanguard. He thared the honours of the 
victory of Chotufitz: And the king, who ended the campaign of 
3742 with a glorious peace, was fully fenfible how much the fervice 
of his huffars, and elpecially of Von Zicten their father, in fome fort, 
and founder, had contributed to that great and fcrtunate event. 

The nature of the fervices upon which Von Zieten had been em- 
ployed in the war, had afforded him an opportunity, to make his for- 
tune by plunder, if he had been hard-hearted and rapacious; but he 
wes upright, pious, and humane. So, except in the increafe of his 
pay from his promotions, the war left him as poor as it had found 
him. During the peace, he was engaged by the king’s orders, in im- 
proving the difcipline of his own, and of fome other regiments. Frre- 
derick gave fometimes military problems to Von Zicten and his officers, 
vpon which he required them to form plans of action in the field. 
Von Zieten had the diflatisfaction to find, that, in the courfe of the 
peace, the king was lefs partial to the huflars than to his more iegu- 
jar troops, which were, by their nature, adapted to difplay the moft 
fyftematic order and perfection of taétics. Having honoured Von 
Zieten with the moft rapid promotion in the heat of the war, Fre- 


derick, during the peace, thought it no injuitice to prefer to _ . 
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eldims of feveral other officers. Von Zieten’s mind became difcon- 
tented upon this account; and his bodily health, never robuft, was, 
at the fame time, much afflicted by the injuries which it had fuffered 


jn the war. But, he enjoyed great domettic happinefs in the fociety 


and tender cares of his wife, a very amiable woman, to whom he had 
been fore years martied. She bore him a fon in the year 1743, in 
whofe birth He greatly rejoiced. And, at the moment when his health 
was thought to be ini the moft ferious danger, the call toa new war 
feemed to fenovate, on a fudden, the whole energies of his conftitu- 
ii | 

* He quitted his fick-bed, and marched with the army, in the month 
of June 1744. Von Zieten, with his huflars, were of the vanguard 
when the king entered Bohemia. They were the firft that faw. and 
ehcountered the enemy. They fell, unexpectedly, on kiterhazy’s 
regiment, killed a great number, took many prifoners, and exceeding~ 
ly harraffed the reft on their retreat. On their arrival at Prague, 
almoft every huflar wore a fabre-pouch, taken from an Auftrian fol- 
dier or officer of the regiment of Efterhazy. After fome gallant acts 
before the walls of Prague, Von Zieten greatly diltinguifhed himfelf, 
by leaditig the way acrofs the river Muldaw, to the capture of Bud- 
weis, ‘he caftle of Frauenberg was furrendered to him.on the 1f 
of O&ober. On the 3d of the fame month, the king, .in acknow- 
lédomeint of the meric of his fervices, promoted him to the rank of 
thajor-general, ordering his Commifiion to be ante-dated eight months, 
for which the full pay was allowed him. In the fubfequent retreat of 
the Pruffiaris to Prague, Von Zicten and his huffars, left to guard the 
bageaze in the rear; which was, however, the front of the danger, 
triumphed on the banks of the Muldaw, in an engagement of great 
peril, with the Aaftrian hutlars and Croats, of whom the latter efpe- 
cially were flaughtered with terrible havoc. The king himfelf rode 
out to meet the victorious huflars, as they approached from this engage- 
ment: and the cry of ** Long live the king! Long live Von Zieten 
and his troops!” refounded through the camp. When the Pruffians, 
beginning to be outnumbered and overpowered by the Auftrians, were 
led into cantonments for the feafon, General Von Zieten, with Ge- 


' neral Von Naflau, had the charge of covering the army in its pafiage 


over the Elbe near Collin. He repulfed the Auftrian huffars led by 
Nedafti and Trenck, in one of the moft gallant and hazardous con- 
flicts in which he had evet fought, Ata moment when, his horfe 
Being fot under him, he was in extreme perfonal danzer, he had the 
gentrofity to refufe the horfe of one of his fubaltern officers ; becaufe 
that officer could fcarcely have efcaped without his horfe; and, as he 
was a deferter from the Auftrian fervice,; muft have been banged if he 
Kad been taken prifoner. The king of Pruffia was foon after obliged te 
evacuate Bohemia, and to eflablifh his winter-quarters in Silefia. 
Von Zieten was then thé laft thatquitted the Bohemian frontier at 
Braunaw. He had a diftinguifhied fhare in repulfing an irruption 
thade by thé Atttrians into Upper Silefia, On the goth of December, 
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the king, in reward of his fervices for that campaign, added fo his in- 
comethe fum of t200 dollars ‘a-year. Pee | 
In the campaign of'1745, the king’s plan was, rather to draw the 
enemy into the deftles of Upper Silefia, than to expofe his own troops, 
by: advancing too hazardoufly into Bohemia’ With this view he em- 
bodied his main army ‘between Patzkaw and Frankenftein. A corps 
of nine thoufand men was ftationed, under the Margrave Charles, be- 
tween Jagerndorf and Troppaw. ‘The Auftrians, to the number of 
twenty thoufand, foon occupied the intermediate fpace from Jagern- 
dorf to\Neiffe. “ Intercourfe between the two Pruffian armies was thus 
cut Off: and, after various expedients to renew it, had failed; the 
king. was induced to fend Von Zieten with his huffars, to pierce 
through the enemy, and cafry new orders to the Margrave Charles, 
VYon.Zieten; with admirable addrefs, made his foldiers put on their 
fur-accoutrements, in which they had not yet been feen by the enemy, 
anthwhich much ‘refembled thofe of one of the Auftrian huffar regi- 
ments, He then led them on, in a filent march, through the territory 
cccupied by the Auftrians, and through the very middle of their camp. 
He had 'almoft pafled beyond it ere the Auftrians were aware that an 
enemy was‘among them. At laft, difcovered, they fought their way 
with their fabres to the Margrave’s camp; at which they arrived, 
without having fuffered a lofs at all proportionate to thedanger. The 
Margrave Charles immediately retired to join the king: and Von 
Zieten with his huflars, had the honour of covering the retreat, On 
the 4th of July, the General was ftationed at the head of a body of 
referve of twenty fquadrons, in the battle of Hohen-Friedberg. ‘The 
fortune of the day was almoft decided, when a bridge over the river 
Strigaw breaking down while the Pruffian cavalry were paffing, ex- 
pofed> an. unequal portion of them to great danger from that of the 
Auftrians:. But Von Zieten, at the head of the referve, then forded 
the river, fpported the cavalry which the Auftrians had fo nearly, 
overpowered, and thus’ afforded an opportunity for the reft of the 
Pruffian force to make thofe movementsy by which they fecured the 
victory. Amidft the warfare of fkirmifhes in the progrefs of this cam- 
paign, the huflars were in continual aCtivity, and never failed to diftin- 
guish. themtelves by boldnefs and ftratagem. Von Zieten was ever as 


ready to lead his followers fkilfully through the moft formidable dan-, 


gers,-as to'refcue any parties that happened to run into {nares, by their 
own ‘headlong impetuofity. On a remarkable enterprife before the 
fuburbs of Koniginngratz, the General faved Mzjor Rohr, one of his 
befk:officers, with a party, when they were on the point of being cut 
off, in confequence of preffing too far in the purfuit of a regiment of 
Ubjans, whom they had driven before them, In the march of the 
army'from Silefia; in the middle of Otober, General Von Zieten, at. 
the-head of the huffafs, had the merit of repulfing the enemy, who had 
found opportunity to attack the army with advantage in a defile neat 
Schlazer. ‘This’ Genera] was the firft to begin the famous engages. 
ment/at the village of Hennerfdorf; and his regiment had the wie 
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éf adding to its former mufic, that of two kettle-drums, which’ wete 
among the prizes of that day, and which the king permitted it after. 

wards to bear, as a trophy of the vidtery. Von Zieten was wounded 

in the battle by a ball, which paffed through the calf of hisdegi>: Phe « 
campaign and the war were, fhortly after, brotight to a: tetmination, 

the moft_ gloriotis and advantageous to Pruffia. Oct nn 

Von Protea had atchieved, in this war, fervices the moft: important 
which cdiild be perfornied by a general with a fiibotdinate command. 
His poft was ever in the very motith of danget; and he had ‘never 
difappointed the confidence of his fovereign or of his«troops.. He 
was always cool, yet ardent in battle ; prompt in his decifions; cas 
able of fotefeeing almoft every contingency of peril or advantage’; 
Rind 4s a father to the foldiers and officers tinder his:command, .and 
poffefling, in rettirn, an unbotinded afcendancy over their minds; >re- 
_ jetting with fcorn every chance of improving his forttine By’ acts’ of 
rapacity or inhumanity 5 exaét in the difcharge of. his own duties; 
and Vigilant in feeing that his men performed theirs with equalat- 
tention ; withal, a patriot, a Chriftian, a man extremely amiable and 
upright in all the relations of domeftic and familiar life. Whenever 
he had the king’s orders to pillage a hoftile country, if fevere devafta= 
tion were not neceflary to break the militaty defigns of the enemys 
Von Zieten’ would execute the pillage only in form. ‘He would 
caufe a few windows to be broken; throw down a tew ftoves, difplace 

the furniture of a houfe or two, and then leave the inhabitants unine . 
tte by any aé& of barbarity, or by the deftruétion of any thing ab- 
dlutely neceffary to their fubfiftence. At the end of this war, ‘his 
whole favings did not exceed 800 dollars; re 
But Von Zicten, however he might win his fovereign’s apptobad 
tion, by his valour, probity, and military zeal, was not of that {pecies 
of character to which his king was chiefly partial. He was not a 
fiian of much literature: he wa8 not a wit; he was not a freethinker: 
he was not, even in thofe things in the att of war which he knew thé 
belt, a forward voliible talker: he was not an eager pupil of the tman= 
fers and philofophy of France, but a true honeft German of the old 
Ichool: he knew not; he fcorned, to thew off and magnify his own 
tierit by courtier-like artifices : and hie was equally incapable of ems 
ploying any of the arts of detraétion to lefferi the merit of others; 
When it rofe into any thing like competition with his own: Befides, 
von Zieten having been bred in the {chool of the late king; was par- 
tialto his memory, was jealotis of the honour of the difcipline of that 
time: while Frederick regarded his fathet and his foldiers as fo many 
tude boors, who knew little of nothtng of the fcience of war, and 
Were incapable of the difciplined perfe€tion of its praétice. ‘There 
Was, in fecret, fomething of the fame difference between Von Zieten 
and Frederick, as between Clytus and Alexander. Von Zieten, too, 
Might confider himfelf as the former of the Pruffian huffars, and the 
author of their received modes of difcipline: But Frederick, with 
the fpirit of a man of genius, wifhed to fhew, that he was himfelf 
li-2 the 
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the means of improving the difcipline of the huffar corps, to a per. 
fection whiclr plain old foldiers, like Von Zieten, were little capable 
even of conceiving. Frederick alfo appears to have confidered much 
more the tactics of the heavier cavalry, and the ‘infantry of the line, 
than thofe which more exprefsly fuit the peculiar nature of the huflar 
fervice. He was proud of his fucceffes, and defired, though with the 
addrefs of aman of ability, to arrogate the whole merit of his triumphs 
tohimfelf. “To General Von Zieten, he was, therefore, during feven 
years. of peace, an unkind and dilcouraging malter. Younger officers 
were preferred over his head.; and at-every review, the difcipline of 
the hufiars, and the General’s diligence, were impatiently difapproved, 
A Colonel Winterfeldt, a younger officer, winning the king’s private 
favour, by his wit and adJrefs, did Von Zieten numerous ill offices; 
and had, at laft, almoft driven him in difguit from the fervice. Von 
Zicten endured this ungenerous ufage with a diffatisfaCtion which he 
was not always careful to concea}. - Frederick was not fo meanly un- 
jutt, as.to difgrace his geueral for indications of firmnefs and dignity, 
which were not unworrhy.of the loyal foldier; and yet, he would not 
ufe him well. Voa:/Zicten. had to wait for the renewal of war, in 
erder to extart from the king an acknowledgment of the full value of 
his. military talents. 
dn the mean time, he received eccafionally fome fmall pecuniary 
gratifications.,, At.a tournament at Berlin, in the year 1750, the 
prizes were carried off by Prince Henry of Pruffia, Prince Ferdinand 
of .Brunfwick,,.and General Von Zieten. But domeftic affictions 
were added to the profeffiona! difcontents which the General endured. 
lis only fon, and his beloved wife, died: and his own health fell in- 
to-aftate of, dangerous infirmity and decline. His moderate fortune 
was, impaired and encumbered by the expence at which he had built 
anew houfe at Wauitrau. And he was about to refign the emolu- 
ments of the feryice, and to retire filently under his own roof, ata 
time, when he fad very little left to live upon. 
_Juft then, the king faw himfclf on the eve of another war. His 
own, heart and judgment, then, inftantly gave the lie to his late com- 
plaints againft Von Zie:en, by making him feel it as of the laft im- 
ortance, that be fhould not take: the field unaccompanied by this ex- 
cellent officer,.. Winterfeldt, the king’s favourite, was fent to divert 
Von Zieten.from his .purpofe of retreat ; but he would not yield to 
the.perfuafions of, the man. who had poifoned his fovereign’s mind 
again him. “ihe king himfelf at laft waited on his general ‘alone. 
yen Zieten heard his majeity’s firft remonftrances without reply. 
But, when Frederick warmly declered, that he had his whele cont- 
“dence, and expreffed an expediation of his loyalty and honour, that he 
would not, at the commencement of a dangerous war, abandon his 
country and his king; Von Zieten then threw himfelf at the mo- 
“parch’s feet, and vowed to thed the laft drop of his blood in his 
fexvice, ) 
Von Zieten’was foon after invefted with the infignia of the vf 
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ef the Black Eagle. When the king marched into Bohemia, Von 
Zieten had the command of the advanced guard. In the night be- 
tween the 5th and 6th of May 1757, the General covered ‘the en- 
campment of the Pruffian army, between Trachern and Czisnitz, 
from an attack, which the Auftrians under Count Brown might have 
otherwife made upon it, with very ereat advantage. In the famous 
battle of Prague, which was fought next day, Von Zieten was placed 
at the head of the body of referve, with exprefs orders to make no 
movement, unlefs upon an immediate command from the king. But 
Von Zieten perceiving, that the difficulties of the ground over which 
the left wing was to march to the attack, demanded other meafures, 
foon advanced from the inaétivity of the referve, and placed ten fqua- 
drons of dragoons to cover that march. The left wing, under Mar- 
fhal Von Schwerin, was, at its firft encountering with the enemy, 
driven back. General Von Zieten, with his dragoons, ftayed the 
flight, till, at his command, General Werner brought up the reft of 
the referve. Von Zieten, then, with the principal itrength of the 
referve, renewed the attack. With his huffars, he difperfed the 
Auftrian regiments of the line which oppofed them. All gave way 
before him ; and he advanced til he had cut the enemy off from 
Prague. ‘The battle was, in the mean time, urged on, in every other 
part of the field, with renovated ardour on the part of the Pruffians. 
On the fide of the Auftrians 25,000 men were flain in the battle. 
The Pruffians, with the lofs of an equal number, remained mafters of 
the field of battle, and of the enemy’s camp. Von Zieten had a 
diftinguifhed fhare in watching the approaches of the enemy, and jn 
covering the Duke of Bevern’s marches, in the movements in the be- 
ginning of June, which immediately preceded the fatal battle of Col- 
jin. On the day of that engagement, amidit the errors of the king 
and feveral of his generals, Von Zieten, with his huflars, cut off the 
Auftrian huffars from the principal army ; and afterwards continued 
todo his duty with the greateft zeal, till he fuffered a contufion from 
a ball grazing-his head, in confequence of which it became neceffary 
to take him off the field. On the 6th of September, General Von 
Winterfeldt, whom the king had raifed to a {uperiority in command 
oyer Von Zieten, was killed, in a rafh and unneceffary attack on the 
Auftrians, under General Nadafti, at the village of Holzberg. The 
divifion of the Pruffian army under the Duke of Beverp, executed, 
foon after, a difficult retreat, in the face of the enemy, from Gorlitz 
to Breflaw: and Von Zieten, now without a rival in the huffar fer- 
vice, had the merit of covering the retreat. In the fubfequent battle 
before the walls of Breflaw, all his efforts were unavailing to wrelt 
the victory from the Auftrians. But, by the zeal and wifdom of his 
remonftrances again{t a precipitate retreat, addrefled, firft to General 
Von Leftwitz, afterwards to General Von Kiow, he had the merit 
of faving the remains of thatarmy.. . He had, foon after, orders from 
the king to put his fuperior generals under arreft, and himfelf to con- 


du& to the king, a body of fifteen thoufand men, who had furvived all 
li 2 the 
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the difafters of this part of the army. In the famous battle of Leu. 
thén,-on the 5th of Predibiaber: in which the fortune of the king pre- 

: wailed; Von’ Zieten charged the Auftrian cavalry under General 
WNadafti, ind defeated them. His own’ regiment alone took two thou- 
“fanid pyiféners.: On the 7th, Von Zieten was detached at the head of 
a ftrong force of htffays, dragoons, and infantry, to harrafs the fying 

| 


Auftiians. Ta the battle of Leuthen, ‘and during this purfuit, full. 


eight arid twenty, thuufand of the Auftrian troops were taken prifon- 
‘ers °'Tn the winter, Von Zieten had the command of the line of 
ae which was difpofed along the frontier of Bohemia. At Neu- 
* dorfet, 


in the following fummer; this ‘General, with his huflars, 


proving, ‘forthe firft time, perfonally unfuccefsful, loft a convoy of 
‘between two and three thoatand waggons, with provifions, ammuni- 
‘tid; arid arms, in a fevere aétion, in which he was vanquifhed by the 
‘Aufitian’General Laudohn, at the -head of a fuperior force. The 
kitg*was, in confequence of this difafter, compelled to raife the fiege 
of "Ohmiitz.’ Zieten was, again, after a fhort interval, detached ta 
‘heck' the movements of Laudohn. -Encamping, on the rth of Sep- 
«‘téthber;' at Lieberofe, he there, a while, effe€tually covered the mar- 
quifate of Brandenburgh. ' 
_ | 2In the campaign of 1759, Frederick remained on the defenfive. 
‘Von Zietén was, for a contiderable part of it, in Silefia, under the 
“immediate command of Prince Henry cf Pruffia. Unaware, at one 
‘thme; by the negligence of his fentinels, of the approach of the Auf- 
*trians}'tiH! Marfhal Daun was almoft upon him, with an army of 
fifty théafand men, Von Zieten accomplithed, in the very face of 
“the 'éfiémy, a retreat, fo fafe, and in fuch perfect order, that it com- 
mdnded the higheft admiration of Daun, wha had thought it almoft 
im poffibte for the Pruffians to elude him. | 
' T'the followitig winter, this General was employed in protectiig 
the 'eantdtients of the army between Keflelfdorf and the valley of 
Playen ; and\in making good the deficiencies which the late’ came 
paigns | fad occafjoned in his own regiment. on 
“"' Tai'the cdtipatgn of 1760, Von Zieten had the glory of protecting 
ithe match ‘Of the Pruffian army, headed by the king himfelf, from 
‘thé bariks' of the Elbe to thé town of Lignitz. It was near Lignitz, 
‘that Frederick, ‘fkilfully contriving to throw his army between'the 
one Half of the enemy’s army under Laudohn, and the other under 
Daun’and Lafcy, with ‘his left wing defeated Laudohn, while Daun 
and Lafcy, at the head-of the left of the Auftrians, were effe@tually 
kept Fn check by the reft of the Pruffian force, under Yon Zieten and 
-Weitel.- ’ Prederi¢k, when he firft met' Von Zieten after the victory, 
‘embraced him, atid raifed him on the fpot to the rank of general of 
cavalry, On the 3d-of Noyember, determined, at a confeltation 
with his generals, by the 'fole adyice of ‘Zieten, Frederick, when his 
‘dffairs were almoft in a’defperate ftate, fought and gained the glorious 
‘atid’ important battle of Torgaw. One divifion of the whole army 
wasy in the engagement, intrufted to the'command of Zieten ; bene 
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the king himfelf remained at the head of the other. At was.Zieten’s 
buffnefs to attack the enemy,in front, while the king thould take 
them in the rear, and the, two, divifions,.meeting on ithe heights of 
Siptitz, fhould mafter that, pofition of the Auftrians by ftorm,,, (With 
infinite dificulty, every, obftacle was furmounted ;. the. .interygning 
woods were cleared; the morafles were pafled; the enemy’s batteries 
were carried ; and in f{pite of a terrible fire from the, heights of Sip- 
titz ; {pite of the {kill of Daun, and the fteady defence, mare at,the 
ptincipal battery by his troops, General Yon Zieten found himfelf, 
at day-break on the 4th, perfeétly maiter of the heights, andthe 
enemy every wherein retreat. ‘The king’s cavalry had, in the mean 
time, been driven back ; but his infantry had maintained their ground 
at the Soot of the hills. When the king and his general met, on, the 
morning after the engagement, they einbraced with tears of joy. 
This-was the laft battle in which Yon Zieten was prefent ;..and.the 
firft in which he {tained his own fabre with the blood of the enemy, 
The battle of Torgaw had fecured to the Pruffians fafe and con- 
venient winter-quarters. Von Zieten had his quarters in.the winter, 
at Meiffen in Saxony. In the campaign of 1761, he hadya feparate 
command againft the Ruffians in Poland. He encamped jn face of 
them at Koften; but was left with fo weak a force, that he could 
only remain upon the defenfive. The Ruffians made. their way into 
Silefia, in fpite of any endeavours which he could ufe to check .their 
match. He was then recalled by the king into Silefia. During the 
reft of that campaign, he. was generally with the king. in. perfon, 
And Von, Zieten, by the native firmnefs of his mind, and by that for- 
titude and thofe hopes which he drew from the fources of, true.reli- 
gion, was often able'to relieve the defpondency into whichy, in, the 
loom of atheifm, the heroic Frederick would, at times, fuffer his 
foirit to fink,.amid the perils, that, from the fuperiority, of the 
enemy, feemed to thicken around him, | i: ‘ol tl 
* The furprife of Schweidnitz by Laudohn, enabled the Auftrians to 
fix the winter-quarters for a part of their forces in Silefia. But,) the 
acceflion of Peter the Third to the throne of Ruffia, in the end of 
December 1761, withdrew the Ruffian and Swedith auxiliaries from 
the fide of Auftria, and joined them to that of Pruffia,... Frederick 
feafonably availed himfelt of this Sram He ftormed the Auftrian 
amp on the heights of Burkeridorf; defeated Daun’s army at,, Rei- 
chenbach, by.a precaution which Von Zieten had the honour,to fug- 
geft;.and, on the oth of O&ober, recovered Schweidnitz by a capi- 
tulation, by which eleven thoufand Auftrians were received: as.pri- 
foners of war. The war was foon after clofed in a fortunate: and 
honourable peace, 7 os 
»; Von Zieten was now to enjoy the compenfation for all his fervices, 
The king no longer viewed -him.or his. regiment with his former un- 
appeafable diffatisfaction.,..His name was every where repeated with 
the higheft enthufiafm.of.popular favour. He was beloved and vene, 


~ fated by all the officers and foldiers whe had been his companions in 
li4 Frederick’s 
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Frederick’s battles. In April 1764, in the fixty-fifth year of his 
own age, he took for his fecond wife, Mademoifelle Von Platen, by 
whom he had two children, and with whom he lived, in great conjugal 
felicity, more than one and twenty years, till the 25th of January 
» 1786. At his laft vifit to the court, the king ordered a chair to be 
fet for him, and obliged him to feat himfelf, while his fovereign ftood 
6r walked about, in converfation with him. Frederick Jived but a 
few months after his old general’s death. Von Zieten’s o!d aze was 
exceedingly placid and happy. ‘Till within a very few years before 
his death, he continued to do his duty, on almoft all occafjons, as 
general of cavalry. Nothing ever gave him greater pain, than when 
the king declined to take him out to the Bavarian war in 1778, when 
he wastin the 7oth year of his age, and too infirm to bear the hard- 
fhips of a campaign. | | 

| We have given a faithful abftra@ of the principal contents of this 
work. It is, as the picture of an eminent and particularly marked 
character, as a fupplement to the hiftory of the wars of Frederick the 
Great, as'a book of valuable military inftruGtion, almoft as a manual 
of gocd principles, moral, political, and religious, as a piece of claffi- 
cal biography, and as a monument of female judgment, abfolutely 
the beft ,produétion in German literature which we have lately had 
Opportunity to perufe. It has, we underftand, been read with much 
approbation by the Britifh Commander in Chief. 7 : 


Dela Néceffité d’une Religion del Etat : On the Neceffity of ene Efiablifhed 
Religion in a State. By M. Tabaraud, Author of the Hiftorical 
and Critical Treatife on the Eleétion of Bifbcps. 8vo. Pr. 70. 
Onfroy, Paris. 1803. . . | 


TABARAUD here enters into a cool, difpaffionate, and ar- 

+ gumentative difcuffion of the neceflity of an eftab!:thed reli- 

gion, without any attempt to inveftigate the comparative purity or 

merits of different religions, or to eftablith the fuperiority of his own, 

but confining himielf to fhew, in the firlt inftance, the evil effects 

which muft accrue from the fubverfion of a religion already eftablifhed 

by law ;, and, fecondly, the danger refulting to the ftate, and even 

to religion itfelf, from the equal encouragement of all religions, with- 
-out a. marked preference to any one. 

He was evidently flimulated to take up the pen by the language 
and proceedings of the Confular Government refpecting the concordat ; 
and heshas adopted for the motto of his work, the following paflage 
from thé'report of Lucien Buonaparté, on the organization of forms of 
religious worfbip: ** Who are the men that reject, at once, the ex- 
ample of great_nations, the authority of great men, and the teflimony 
of great writers?”’ And, by wzy of anfwer to this queflion, which, it 
muft be conieffed, came with a fingular grace, from one of the Con- 

fular family, he clearly proves, that the French government be 
felves 
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felves have rejeAed: thefe examples, authorities, and teftimonies. 
He begins with a brief examination of the meafures adopted with re- 
gard to religion, by the Conftituent Aflembly. _ Rabaut de St. Etienne, 
4 Proteftant diffenting minfiter, who makes rather a con {picuous 
figure in the annals of the revolution, contended, in the affembly, for 
fhe eftablifhment of a perfect equality of rights, ‘privile ges, and pro- 
tection between the members of both religions. 


The principles of his fpeech,” fays our author, “ tended to introdace 
an aliens indifference to ail religions, and openly led to Deifm. Tiais 
having been pointed out to Rabaut, he admitte d the truth of the obferva- 
tion, adding, ‘inten years all France muti embrace Proteftantifm, and im 
twenty years Dei'm.’ This fyfiem iquare act" very well with the views of the 
Count de Mirabeau, who though t that, in order to revolutionize France, it 
was necellary to deftroy the Catholic religion, (/a decatholiciser). Indeed, 
this means had been long before indicated by the philofophers of ‘the 
eighteenth cestury, who had cbferved, that irreligion was more eafily i m- 
troduced into Proteftant, than into Catholic, countries ;* and that in order 
to accomplifh the object of their mitlion, philofophical toleration fhould make 
us pals to irreligion through the medium of Protefiantiimt. ~ It was thas 
that the diflenters and the philofophers united, at the commencement of the 
the revolution, to deprive the Catholic religion of the title and the rights of 
a national religion, and to finifh, by making it entirely dilappear, by ey tal 
ing all fectasies in its dettruéction, under the i illufive prete: xt of puting th 
on a lev el with it, or even of ettablifhing them on its ruins. 


Such of the clergy as remained, at this period, faithful to the reli- 
gion of their anceftors, endeavoured in vain. to ftem the torrent of 
iiberal ifm, fo openly profeffed by the aflembly ; and at length they had 
recourfe to a Carthufian monk, who, like too many of his brethren, 
had joined the revolutionary party, to bring forward 2 motion, the 
object of which was to declare the Catholic religion the eftablithed 
religion of the country. This motion produced very long and very 
violent debates, which at laft terminated, on the 13th of April 1790, 
in the following decree : 


« The National Affembly confidering, that they neither do nor can exer- 
cife any Seti 4 over the confciences of men, and their religious Opmions : 
{hat the majefiy of religion, and the profound reipect which is due to it, do 
not even permit it to Lecome the fubject of deliberation ; confidering, that 
their atiachment to the Catholic, Apo! tolic, and Roman religion, eunuiat ad- 
mit of a doubt, at a moment when the fupport of that religion is about to 
be placed at the head of the lift of public expences; and when, by atv una- 
Rimous impulte of refpeét, they have exprefied their feutiments, in the only 
fianner which is contifient with the dignity of religion, and with the cha- 
faer of the National Atiembly, they declare and decree, that they neither 

can nor ought to deliberate on the motion propoted.” 





« * Lettre du Roi de Prufle 4 Voltaire, du 8 Janvier 1776,” 
‘* + Lettre de D’Alembert a Voltaire, du 11 Mat 1762.” 
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- The author’s.obfervations on this hypocritical jargon are found and 
impreflive... . | 


“ The motives afligned for this decree,” fays Mr, T. ‘ are nothing, more 
than an‘hypocritical flourith, deliined to deceive the people, but which did 
not impole ‘on’ truly religious nen.’ Was it, then, to call on the aflembly, to 
éxercilé a’ power over the coniciences and opinions of men, merely by re- 
quiring the fimple declaration, that the Catholic religion ‘fhould continue to 
be the gnly religion publicly authorifed, and alone to enjoy a folemnity, 
which, for fourteen centuries, had , been exclufively’ affigned to it, without 
the {malleft interruption? This declaration would have impoled no obliga- 
tions on perfons of different perfyafions to embrace ‘the Catholic religion; 
it would nat have tended to difturb them in the peacéable, though not 
equally oftenfible, enjoyment of their own modes of worthip, which had 
been granted them by the edict of 1787; nor did it preclude an attempt to 
renew, to reciify, and to legalize, in the molt politive manner, the provi- 
fions of that edict. Whatever reipect we ougnt to have for God, it is al- 
lowable, it is proper, it is even our duty, openly to proclaim that he muft 
be adored, loved, and alone ferved ; and the more majefly religion has, the 
greater the influence which the worthip fhe prefcribes has over a great 


_nation, the more ought the reprefentatives of fuch nation to confecrate its 


exercife. To do this, is not to fubmit its dogmas, its myfieries, its difci- 

pline, its auguft ceremonies, to a profane deliberation. [t is only to an- 

nounce, that it will continue to be what it always was, to enjoy the rights 

and prerogatives fecured to it by immemorial polleflion ; in thort, to do 
homage to it, as to the only religion deemed true by that great majority of 
citizens which forms the nation. The engagement whicli the nation con- 

tracted, to fupport the expence of public worthip, did not prove ifs attache 

ment to the Catholic religion, nor that it confidered it as the religion of the 

fiate. It could, indeed, be contidered in no oiher light than as an tdem- 

nity for all the property of the church, which the allembly had juft feized, 

In fact, it:was nothing more than an aét of juftice*. This proof could only 

refult from: ‘the decree which it was propofed to adopt. By rejecting the 

motion, by granting to other religions the fame publicity of worfhip, the 

fame external folemnity, as to the Catholic religion, they eftablifed a poli- 

tica] indifference to all religions, without marking their attachment to any 

ere itt particular, they declared, that the nation confidered them all in the 

light of abfolute equality, or of perfect indifference. The Conftituent Al- 

fembly then.confecrated, on this eccafion, the principle of religious indife 
ference, fo ftrongly and fo conttautly eftablifhed by modern philofophy, a 
principle which. muft not be confounded wi'h that of a civil toleration, and 

which.is the laft term of incredulity.” 

‘Thé ‘eonfequence of this indifference to the eftablifhed religion, 
this Gpenly diiplayed, at the very outfet of the revolution, was fuch | 
as ‘might naturally have been expeed, by any one. acquainted with: 
thé human heart, and aware of the rapidity of. its progrefs, from im’ 


P| at i peeern 





* Tt was certainly muck Jess than an aét of juftices unlefs; indeed, it be’ 
conisenss as the juttice, ofja highwayman, who robs the paffenger of his all, 
and Feturns hii moncy fufficient to take him:to his home. ns 2 
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difference to enmity, ‘The equal encouragement afforded to all kinds 
of worfhip, to every defcription of fectaries, not only gradyally de- 
ftroyed the refpedct ftill entertained for the old religion of the coyntry, 
bat’ terminated in the abfolute prohibition of all forms of worfhi 
whatever, and in the public renunciation of the Derry hiwfelé. 
This memorable example will not, it is hoped, be loft on pofterity ; 
it demonftrates the danger of neglecting the wife adage of antiquity, 
ob/ta principits, and proves how intimately a religious eftablifhment is 
connected with the preferyation of religion itfelf. “Ihe author pur- 
fues his inveftigation of the condu@ of the Conftituent Aflembly in 
religious concerns, and clearly eftablifhes its dangerous tendency, not- 
withitanding their pretended zeal for the good of religion, and.their 
frequent confeilions of its importance in a political and focial point of 
view. 


« The ten years which elapfed between the Conflituent Affembly and 
the revolution of Brumaire,” that is to fay, the revolution which placed. the 
prefent uptiart ufurper on the throne of the Bourbons, ff ought, for the 
honour of France, to be erafed from the hitiory ef civilized nations.” True, 
but for the jnfiruction of civilized nations, prefent or to come; they ought 
to be carefully preferved. “We {hall not ttop to fignalize ‘the atrocious 
perfecution exercifed, during that period, againft the clergy, and the’im- 
moral means employed fof making every vettge of religious worthip difap- 
pear.from. among us. Let us, then, rapidly pals to the celebrated ‘Abe, ‘at 
which the necetlity was feli of abandoning, in order to reftore publientrant 
quillity, and to fix it on a durable bafis, thoie philofophical and varti-reli- 
gious theories, which had generated nothing but disorders... Then it was, 
that people were compelled to acknowledge, that fuch an efle@ could only 
be produced by the rettoration of the Catholic re'igion, whichiwas the obs 
ject of the wifhes of the nation, loydly declared from_one extremity of France 
to the other. It was under thefe circumfiances, that, in order to reconcile 
the religious fentiments of the people with the political views of the govern- 
ment, a concordat was negocialed between the fovereign Pontiffand the 
Firft Conful.” (Par nobile fratrum). 


Mr. Tabaraud then examines the da/es of the concordat, as it affels 
the immediate fubjeét of his difcuffion. 


The fir article of the concordat,” he obferves, “ is conceived in thefe 
terms: « The government of the republic acknowledges, that the Catholic, ' 
Apoftolic, and Roman religion, is the religion of tlie gfeat majority of 
French citizens’ This,” Mr. T. pertinently remarks, “ is the fimple de- 
claration of a matter of fact; and_ nothing more was. neceilary;te,ettablith 
the right, than to draw the natural confequence from fych faci, as.it wu, 
prefent itfelf to every unprejudiced mind, But, at that period, philofophy., 
connecied a number of different interefts ; to prevent this coniequence fron, 
being drawn, fhe raifed alarms; fhe excited miftrutt; ‘and policy became 
afraid of incurring her enmity, if its ancient titles and_ prerogatives, which 
were claimed by the great majority, or rather by almoft the totality of Prencl 
citizens, fhould be retiored. 

** In the courte of the negociations relative to the ¢oncordat, aque tion 
aro‘e as tothe title, or qualification, which fliould be afligned'to the — 
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lic religion. It was infifted,-that it fhould be called the established religion, 
an appellation coniecrated by the pre: cription of fourteen centuries, “— 
by the example of great nations ;_ but the philofophers had attached to this 
title the odious idea of perfecution, and the Proteftants felt emictens 
humbled by the advantage which it would give to the Catholics, That of 
religion of the state was propoted, but this did not accord with the fyftem of 
equality which philofoph uphold s, nor yet with the pretenfions of Pro- 
telidntifm; and befides, as it was the plan of the modern politicians totally 
to (eparate religion from the government, they would have contradi@ed 
themielves, in termis at leaft, if they had fanétioned the adoption of a title 
which, in fome meafure, identified them. The title of National Religion 
feemed to be more generally relithed, becaufe it did not carry with it the 
odious idea, which was attached by fome to the firft, nor the. political 
idea, which was annexed by others to the lait. It only exprefied, indeed, 

a plain faét acknowledged, in other words, by the Concordat, that is to 
Phe that the French nation publicly protefles s the Catholic religion. But 
the feciaries, who afpired to a perfeét equality, might be offended at it, 
becaufe it declared too plainly the inferiority of their numbers; and thus, 
by this avowal, they feemed to return into the clafs of thofe inftitutions, 
which were merely tolerated, and not at all connected with -the political 
exiftence of the nation, like their great rival. 

‘*’ Befides, all thefe different titles prefented the fame general. idea, and 
impofed on the Government the firia obligation of including the expences 
of the Catholic worfhip, and the fupport of the Catholic minifters, in the 
flate of the national expences ; but it was the with of the Government that 
the falaries of the minifters fhould be confidered as a favour, and not asa 
right. The Proteftants alfo demanded to be included in the fame lift. 
They appeared, however, not to have the fame right, becaufe, teri ily 
fpeaking, fuch right can only belong to the national religion, to the religion 
of the ftate. They confined themfebves, then, to the declaration, that the 
Catholic religion was the religion of the great majority of the French 
people, an expreflion much too weak to apply to twenty-nine thirtieths of the 
nation. That of a moral totality would have been more preper, but it would 
have juftified the dame induétions as the others, and thefe it was refolved 
to avoid,” 


The next point which our author confiders is the declaration of 
Citizen Portalis, that a governing (dominante) or eftablifhed religion 
is saatieifhent with liberty and philofophy. The fallacy and folly of “this 
declaration he very fucce(fsfully expoies, though with much more lenity 
ard forbearance than Mr. Portalis is entitled to. He adduces the 
example of the Englifh, who, even according to the confeffion of 
one of the tribunes, Simeon, ‘ are the moft free people in Europe, 
and who cannot be accufed of a want of philofophy ;”* to prove that 
an eftablifhed religion is perfectly compatible with true liberty and 
found philofophy, and by no means repugnant to a juft and generous 
toleration. His arguments on this point are conclufive. He then 
fhews, in contradiction to the aflertion of the Confular Government, 


——— 





* Report of the tribune, Simeon, on the plan relating to the Concordat. 
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-that the Catholic religion was always the governing or eftablifhed re- 
ligion of France, notwithftanding the toleration formerly granted 
(and recently renewed) ‘to fectaries of different defcriptions. He 
thus concludes this branch of his argument: 

« We conclude, from all ,thefe laws, ena@ed in times of trouble, that 
the Catholic religion never ceafed to be the governing religion in France ; 
that it was the exclufive religion of the {fate till the middle of the fixteenth 
century; that it never entirely ceafed to be fo, in many refpects; that the 
edicts of pacification were only laws arifing out of particular circum{tances, 
that they eftablithed nothing more than a meré toleration, and that, fo 
long as they remained in force, they were only confidered as particular and 
temporary exceptions to the general and permanent law of the ftate: - Itis 
abfurd then to pretend that the Catholic religion had'no exclusive character 
till the lalt age of the monarchy. It is 1tillanore abiurd to render the clergy 
of France reiponfible for the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and thence 
to derive a title for the eftablifhment of an indefinite toleration, which 
refolves itfelf, as we have already oblerved, into a political indifference. 


Havine eftablifhed this proof, Mr. T. proceeds to fhew, from the 
authority both of other nations, and of diftinguifhed writers, the im- 
portance of an cftablifhed religion to the tranquillity and fecurity of a 
fiate ; and to prove, that under the peculiar circumftances of France; 
it, was both the intereft and the duty of the government to declare 
the Catholic religion to be the eftablifhed religion of the country, He 
probably adduced the authority of Reuffeau, becaufe he thought. it 
would have greater effect on the Confular Government. than that of 
a more orthodox writer. Roufleau, however, it muft be admitted, is 
fuficiently orthodox on the queftion which he is fummoned ‘to fup- 
port. * Wedo not wifh,’ faid Jean Jacques, * to impofe any pro- 
feffion of faith, nor to exterminate any perfon for his opinion; but 
there are certain fects in exiftence, which the ereateft partifans of to- 
Jeration agree fhould be excluded from the rule of general! toleration, 
beeaufe their dogmas are incompatible with the principles of every 
yood government. Of this number are the Atheifts, whofe doétrine 
tends to deftroy the very foundations of fociety ; the Memnonitts or 
Anabaptifts, who maintain that the infliction of a capital punifhment 
is a fin; the Quakers, who regard all war, even defenfive war, ag 
anti-chriftian, and condemn every one who takes up: arms for the 
fervice of the ftate,. &c.’  ** Certainly, (adds Mr. T.),. it.would be 
wrong to: perfecute all thefe fectaries, but {pecial care ought. to be 
taken to exclude them from a fy{tem of boundlefs toleration ; -not,to 
‘fupply them with the means of propagating their doctriney. nor.to 
fupport them at the public expence ; tor, if they are confiftent, .they 
mutt be infinitely dangerous.” 

» All this is ftri@ly true. And fo far is Roufleau from: mifreprefent- 
.ing-the Quakers, that, certain it is, during the late war, in which 
Great Britain contended for every thing dear to a nation, the Quakers 
were among the moft a¢tive opponents of the government; and ever 
fince the prefent war, the declared obje& of which is the fubyerfion 


of 
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of our conftitution, and the defolation of our eéuntry; 2 Quaker hag 
not {crupled to reprove a diffenting minifter for exhorting his Congré. ~ 


gation to refift the thercilefs invaders of their fhores! Such marked 


difaffetion; fromi whatever caufe it proceeds; fhould hot pafs unno-_ 


ticed by the government, whofe Houtiden duty it is to watch over the 
intetefts of the ftate; ahd to avert from it all impending dangets, 
And yet we have known magi/trates, who have not hefitated to grant 
a licente to a fociety compofed of Quakers, and one notorioifly;difafa 
fected diffenter, to deliver philofophical leéturés, and to open a t+egd- 
ing-Yoom inthe metropolis!!! Such is the /iserali/y, or rather the 

iby, ‘the’ignorance; and the pervetfenefs of the prefent age; which 
nig with propriety, be dehominated the age of political fuicide ! 

n another-part of this tract, the author oBferves, that, politically 


fpeaking, itis not neceflary that the national chutch fhould be of this. 


or that religion ;---but that it is of the utmoft importance that the 
eftablifhed religion fhould be the religion of a great majority of the 
people. ‘‘ in order to prevent the infurreétion which it would expe- 
rience from the mafs of ,the nation, if it formed but a feeble minority, 
as it often happens in Ireland, to the difturbance of the public peace,” 
Again--- 

“ In Ireland, the Catholics are perpetually rifing againft the Protefants; 
and although they differ more from the Prefbyterians than from the mem- 
bers of the Eftablithed Church, they often unite with the former in order 
to fhake. off the yoke of the eftablifed religion, whofe members appear too 
few.to enjoy fuch a prerogative. Whenever England is at war with her 
neighbours, the civil comniotions, to which religious principles impart great 
energy, aflume a more decifive charaéter of rebellioh, This we faw duting 
the laft war. The perfons who had an opportunity of obferving, in the 
country, theembarralsmeut occafioned to the Britih Government by thefé 


inteftine'agitations, are very much aware of the influence which the dread of 


their copfequences might have on the conclufion of the peace.” 


We fhall prefently thew, that though the author himfelf had this 
opportunity of abferving in the country, his obfervation was far from 
accurate, and did not fecure him from the adoption of a. very grofs 
and vulgar error. But, to proceed; 

“« The late Minifter wifhed fo remedy this diforder, by an union of the 
two kingdoms. .- So long as he did not render this meature defirable to the 
Catholics, by the hope of obtaining thofe advantages which they claimed 
for,themfelves, he failed in. all his efforts, and only fueceeded at latt-by 
pledging himfelf to grant them emanciation, that is to fay, the fame rel 

ious rights and prerogatives as are enjoyed by the members of the eftab- 
lithed chtirch.’ Wer know what pe this plan excited, not only ow 
the part ofthe Irifh, bat on that c the Englith, Proteftants. ‘The former 


were afraid of "being attacked in the poffeflion of eftates, whether ecclefi- 
aftical Or patrimonial, which were taken from the Catholics at the time of — 


the revolution, to ‘be diltributed among the foldiers of Cromwell. The 
latter vigoroufly repelled an equality of rights, which thocked their pride; 
and which made ‘them apprehentive of feeing the Buglifh Cathohes afpire 


to the fame rights. They fucceeded in alarming the con{cience of George 
the 
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the Third, andthat monarch, the mo, motal and thée:mof rebigious cof; alt 
the fovereigns which fill the throngs of Eurepe, conftantly, zefuled,to fulfil a_ ; 
promi! which he had himlelf made in full. council, the.fravts of which, he, 

had juft reaped, and the faithful tulfilment of the cgnditions.of, which, on 
the part of the Irith catholics, made it.2 rigid duty on bis part. to periorm. 
This ever't, however, car only be adjourned; ivoner ur later the majority 
muft prevail, and England will only produce new troubles in that part of 


her empire, by delaying a meafure which is rendered neceffary by the na= 
ture of things.” 


We are not about to difpute the juftice of this author’s general .po- 
fition, that the religion of the majority fhould be the religion encou- 
raged by the ftate; though it is a pofition neceflarily tubjected to 
yarious modifications and exceptions, which mutt be obvidis to fuch 
amind as his. ‘That the cafe of Ireland, before the union, formed 
one of thefe exceptions ‘wé ever contended, and therefore . fhall. not 
now deny. But that the union has produced a radical change ia the 
fituation of that couutry, as it relates to the prefent fubje&@ of dif- 
cuffion, is a point fo clear as almoft to fuperfede the neceflity of argu- 
ment for enforcing it, According to the author’s own principle, the 
religion of the majority ought to be the eftablifhed religion of the 
ftate; Ireland being now identified with the other parts of the Britifh 
empire, in afcertaining the relative proportion of Proteftants and 
Romanifts, it is neceflary to include the whole population of the 
united kingdom, and the comparifon will demonftrate, beyond all 
difpute, that a vaft majority profefs the Proteftant religion, as eftab- 
lifhed by law; and that, therefore, the Romanifts can only lay claim 
to that {pecies of toleration which Mr. Tabaraud contends fhould be 
accorded to the Proteftants in France, The cafes are analogous ;, 
and, in order to preferve his confiftency, he muft either give up his 
objection to the admiffion of French Proteftants to an equal participa~ 
tion of religious and civil rights and privileges with the Romanifts, »or 
elfe abandon his argument in favour of a fimilar indulgence to the 
Romanifts here. 

- But, as if aware of this difficulty, and refolved, at all events, to 
furmount it, he brings forward a promife afferted to have been made, 
by the King in Council, to the Irifh Catholics, that the confequence 
of their fupport of the union fhould be their emancipation from all 
exifting reftritions, and their admiffion to a full enjoyment of the 
fame rights as are enjoyed by the Proteftants! We are really fur- 
prifed that one who had refided fo long in England, and who had 
fufficient opportunity for afcertaining the truth, fhould have fuffered 
himfelf to be fo egregioufly impofed upon, for we know him too 
well to harbour, fora moment, the injurious fuppofition that he in- 
vented this ftory. It might, indeed, have naturally occurred to him, 
that a prince fo religious and moral, as he truly reprefents our gracious 
Sovereign to be, would not be guilty of fuch a violation of religious 
and moral principle, as is involved in the breach of a folemn engage-~ 
ment. It would have been but decorous, too, to have fuppofed, that 
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fach amonarch.was at leaft.as. good ajudge of his own duty, as any othét 
perfon, who muft, of neceflity, be not fo well acquainted with the 
motives of his conduct, The fact is, that the Kina iiever gave the 
foralfeft encouragement tothe projedt of Catholic cnhcencipation as itis. 
footifhly” called; His ‘oppofition to it, on “the contrary) “was: fed," 
conftant, and unvaried.. Surely the author might have récolfeQed 
the declared ‘motive of the recal of Lord Filzwilliqms; as hé mult have 
heard the declarations of the late Lord Crare, when Lord, Corn- 
WALLIs fuggefted the neceflity of fecuring, by fome promife of, ing 
dul gence, the fuppert of the lrith Catholics to the union. ~Hadsay : 
fucn promife been rhade (we mean in the only way in which itcould. 
conttitutionally be made, with the knowledge, confent, arid autho- 
rity of the King), fo far from being the means of elfefing the inldn; 
it would, unquéftionably, have prevented the accormiplifhment ‘of ‘that’ 
falutary ineafure; fince many of the diftinguifhed chatacters who fup- 
ported it would, in that cafe, have oppofed it; ‘they having deélared, 
that much as they wifhied for an union, they would not purchafe it 
at fodeara rate. Thus much we obferved at the time; our aflertions 
were not contradicted ; and we have reafon to believe they were knowa 
tothe author of this pamphlet. Mr. T. is again miftaken in.com- 
puting the lrifh Catholics at three-fifths of thé whole population of 
the #flandt?* By 2 recent eftimate it appears, that they do-not a€tually 
zmount to much more than one half. One word more on this {uBject. 
Is it decent, or juft; in the author, to impute the refiftance of the i.ng- 
Jit: andslrifh Proteftants to the claims of the Romaniits, to pride f, 
interefi, when heinyariably afcribes the refiftance of the French Ro-. 
manitts'to.the claims of the Proteftants, to principle alone ?,, Thele 
are the,on!y points on which we have difcovered any errors in this Jas 
minous difcuffion. of avery interefting fubje€t. All the author’s ofher 
obfenvatigns, on this country are Jiberal, and, which is much better, 
true... Inthe latter part of his tract he appeals, in fupport of his po-. 
ittiony: ¥, sey 

‘™ To the lefions of experience, the infiruftions of hiftery, and the van 
thority:of great writers, forthe. clucidation and confirmation of the-ptinm: 
ciples ww hicincor ftitute-the baiis, of (Mis difcuffion.. We fhall thence. leatm 
to aveid the two great rocks which have occafioned fo .many difattersy Jad, 
andfatal firerunners.of the fall of empires, whenever the zights of an eltab- 
lithed religion have.not.been. combined with the maxims of a limited tole- 
ration. . Where attempts have been made to puth the influence of an eftab- 
me relyion fo extremes, perfecutions have followed, with falfe doétrines 
that Have enfeebled the ftate, and civil wars, which “have endangered tts 
exiftence. © Where, on the other hand, that influence has’ been totally 
nezle@ed, a fyitem” of indifferenee has enfued,-the great: {pring of te 
lizion Hag been broken amoral corruption has reached the vital parts of 
fociety, made the @ement whicir united them to.ctumble, and the whole 
focial edifice haginfenfibly fallen to decay.” 


- “TRee teuths he illuftrates by a reference to paft times, which leads 


to this cowclufion, that it was the policy ofall ancient governments to 
have 
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have an eftablifhed religion. He’ then comes to the prefent age, and 
truly obferves ; 


« This fyftem of an eftablithed religion prevails in all the other fates of 
Europe ; in each country the profeffion of the national religion is the indif- 

fible condition of admiilion to public offices. We have feen it in Eng- 
and. It is the fame in Switzerland, in Holland, in Ruffia, and in the different 
fates Of Germany. This principle is even confecrated by the new contti- 
tution of the Italian republic, and by that of the Valais. We know what 
the experiment of the civil conititution of the Americans has coft us; God 
fend that we may not have caule to repent this fyitem of religidus tole- 
ration.” 


Thefe are certainly the fentiments of a good Frenchman, attached 
to his country and to his religion; and happy would it be for the 
people of France, if their rulers would Jiflten to the _counfels of fo 
zealous and fo able an advifer. 


Poefies de Marguerite-Lléonore-Clotilde de Vallin Chalys, &€c. i. €. 
Poems by Marguerite-Elconora-Clotilda de Vallon Chalys, af- 
terwards Madame de Surville ; a French Poetefs of the rsth cen- 
tury, publifhed by Ch. Vanderbourg. 8vo. Henfichs, Paris. 
1803. ; 


HE Editor of thefe Poems exerts a fuperabundance of addrefs to 
perfuade the public that he does not impofe upon them, but that 
the verfes which he has offered to their perufal are really, and bona fide, 
verfes of the 15th century. We do not pretend to explain how Clotilda 
could write with fo much harmony, correétnefs, ,tafte, and elegance, 
in an age when the French language was almoft in a ftate of barba- 
rifm, poetry without melody, and grammar without rule; nor fhall 
we attempt to inveftigate the motives which could Jead a modern writer 
to facrifice his glory and his talents to the reputation of one of his re- 
latives, when he.might have eftablifhed a brilliant reputation by pub- 
lifhing thefe poems as his own. Poffibly when he fhal! have read the 
commendations which they are fo well calculated to extort, he may 
ftep forward in- propria perfona, and put in his claim for the Jaurels 
which had been heaped on the brow of his anceftor. He Knows that 
although juftice may be fometimes withholden by envy from livin 
merit, it is feldom refufed to the dead; and that under the name o 
a poet of the 15th century, he may extort admiration from the poets 
of the rgth century. But whether this work were really produced by 
Clotilda, in the reign of Charles the Seventh, corrected by Madame 
de Surville, in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, and, certainly, im- 
proved in our Own time; or whether fome modern bel-efprit has 
amufed himfelf with artfully imitating the ancient fimplicity of the 
Troubadours ; every reacer of feafe will concur in the juftice of the 
following appeal from the Editor. 
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« Of what confequence to you are the age in which Clotilda lived, and 
the corrections which her works may have undergone’ Read them, and if 
they prefent to you a tender mother, a wife glowing with love’s purett fires, 
a poet from fentiment more than from a love of glory; afk. your heart whe- 
ther a cold imitator of an obfolete language could have compoled thefe 
poems fo full of animation and of truth? Leave to the Critics thofe difeuf- 
fions into which I am obliged to enter, and attend only to Clotilda.” 


We are difpofed to follow his advice, and to confine our attention 
to this poetical heroine, whofe name, unknown to the times in which 
fhe lived, it was referved for modern times to record in the Temple of 
Fame. All means of afcertaining the authenticity of the poems by the 
imfpection of the manufcript are loft; becaufe the manufcript, we are 
told, was configned tothe flames by the Revolutionary Committee, 
who fent M. de Surville, the proprietor of it, tothe guillotine. The 
editor, therefore, calls upon us for an abundant portion of faith; 
but, in good truth, the beauties of the poems are fo numerous, that 
we are but little inclined to !ament the lofs of thofe proofs, the exif- 
tence of which would naturally have led us into a dry and tedious 
examination, that would have deftreyed, in a great mea{ure, the plea- 
fure which we have derived from the perufal of the work before us, 
It is neceflary to obferve, however, that there is a warmth of delinea- 
tion, in fome of thefe poems, which lead us to believe that they are 
not the production of a female ; and there are alfo a connection anda 
regularity in them which are not to be found in the works of the old 
poets of France. Ail the poets of thofe days, and even thole who 
flourifked under Francis the Firft, fuch. as Marot, are extremely de- 
fective in the accuracy of their rhymes, whereas in the verfes of Clo- 
tilda there are a revularity and a grace which are to be found only in 
the writings of the moit diftinguifhed of the modern French poets. 

Saint-Lambert bimfelf would not have blufhed to own the follow- 
ing picture of Spring. 

“ Quels doulx accords empliffent nos boccages ! 

Quel feu fecret de fécondes chafleurs 

Va peénctrant fillons, arbres, pafeages, 
it, méme entour des triftes marefcages, 
(Quel charme eipand ces vivaces couleurs ! 
Oui, tout renaiit, s’anime et fe réveille: 
Arbuffelets, qu’ont ployez les aultans, 
Redretiez vous de perles efclatants ! 
Bordez tapyz que nature appareille, 
Pour y pozer les trofnes du printemps. 
Gentil! matin de Pan qui vient d’éclore, 
Type riant du matin de nos jours, 
Rien que ton cel ne verdiffe et coulore ! 
Seyzon des jeulx, empyre des amours! ete.” 


The Ballad addrefled to her hufband poflefles rather more of the 
amiable fimplicity of the good old times. 
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“« Aux premiers jours du printemps de-tion age, 
Me pavanays, {ans eraincte et fans dezir ; 3 
Rofes et lys yifoient fur mon vilage ; 
Tous de mirer, et nul de les ceeillir : 
Maiz quand Vautheur de mon premier foufpir 
Les fuit livtant au plus tendre ravage, 
Lors m’eicriay, me fentant frémollir : 
Fant eftre deulx pour avoir du playzir s 
> “« Playzir ne l’eft qu’autant qu’on le partage !” 


** Toujours defpuys, careflant le fervage 
Que par tes yeulx l'amour m/’a fait fubir, 
Si he te voy, me feroit affolage 
Joye e(pérer, hiérs de ton foubvenir ; 
Maiz fe revienz, foudain de treffaillir, 

De te préfer 4 mon tremblant corfage, 
Kt m’elgarer, pour trop bien le fentir, 
Qu’il weft-qu’a deux d’ eipuiler le playzir ; 
Playzir ne Veit qu’autant qu’on le partage. 


** Or toutesfois, de ce trifte rivage, 
S’allaiz partant, emportoit le zéphir 
Mes longs regrets; et ce précieulx gage 
De tant d’ardeurs, ne les fouloit blandir, 
Mais grace a lay; plus ne icauroy languir 5 
Lors qu’en mes bras ferreray ton ymage, 
Entre les tiens me cuyderay tollir: 
Un tiers fi doulx ne faict tort au playzir ; 
Playzir ne l’eft qu’autant qu’on le partage.” 


One of the pieces, entitled Chant Royal, addrefled by Clotilda to 


Charles the Eighth, when the was eighty years of age, difplay an energy 
of thought and of ftyle, which are neither fuited to her yeats, to her 
fex, nor to the age in which-the lived ; it is, in fact, an Ode fupe- 
fior to the Odes of Malefherbes ; as the two following ftrophes - will 


iuffice to prove. 


*¢ Qui fait enfler ton cours, fleuve brnyant du Rofne! 
Pourquoi roulent fi fiers tes flots tumultueux ? 
Que la nymphe de Sayne, au port majeftueulx, 
De fes bras argentins aille entourant le trofne ; 
Tu luy faiz envyer tes bonds impeftuculx ! 
Les fieuves, tes ef igaulx, coulent en affurance 
Parmy des champs flouris, des plaines s et des bois; 
Toy, qu’un gouffre profond abiorbe a ta nayflance, 
Mille obftacles divers combattent ta puyflance ; 
Tu triomphes de tous, tel, vengeur de fes droicts, 
Charles brave l'Europe et fait dire 4 la France, 
“ Rien eft tel qu’un heroz foubz la pourpre des roys ” 


‘© Oud courent ces ee ay dont la tourbe foyfonne 
Entour da Po, deffroy foudain tourmentueulx? 
Naguere ils courboicnt touz un front refpefiueulx 


Devant loft od des byz la trempette rézonne: 
Kk 2 Penfent 
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Penfent donc t’arrefter, conquefrant-vertueuls.? 
De tes haults faits refcent la feule remembrance , 
Desja, par la terreur, enchailne leurs exploits? 

_ N’a done affez cogneu leur ‘parjure alliance, - 
Que pour defconforter nos preulx et ta’ vaillance, ee 
Alpés, voire Apennins fone fragiles patoys? ging 

- Va! les frappe d’un coup! parté yeel ery'de France, 

~ “ Rien n’eft teh qu’un herez foubz la:pou pre ‘des foys tt 


The on lines remind us more of the talents of .a, woman, 
the fentiments of a mother, and the poetry of the 15th century ;. 


«¢ Q cher enfantelet, vrai pourtrai@ de'ton pere, =: 
Dors fur le fein que ta bouche a preflé!; | 45) 4: 
’ Dors, petiot; cloz, amy, fur le fein de. ta mére, : 
Tien doulx aillet par le fomme oppreffe! 


“« « Bel amy, cher petiot, que ta pupille tendre 
. Gou e ung fommeil qui plus n’eft fait. peur moy! 
Je-veille pour te veoir; te nourrir, te difendret 
Ainz qu’il m’eft doulx ne veiller que pour toy! ws vox 1! 


i “ Dors, mien enfantelet, mon foulcy, mon idole! 
Dors fur mon fein, le feyn qui ta porté! 
. Ne m’esjonit encor le fon de ta parole, 
., Bien ton foubriz cent fois m’aye enchanteé. 


‘¢ O cher enfantelet, -etc.” 


‘Thefe quotations are fufficient to juftify the praifes which we balte 
peftowed upon a produ@ion of more than common merit 3 and which, 


for delicacy of fentiment, elegance of tafte, and grace of expreflidn, 


is not t be exceeded by any production of a fimilar,nature, either-ot 
ancient or r of modern France. ' 


SVi 


ia Mabe, et.la Pitié: Poéme en quatre Chan Par M. PAbbé\ de 
Lile,; un des Py yi: de }’Académie Frangoife. Pyblié par M. 
de “Merve. > ndres; chez A. Dulau et Co. Soho Square : 
de, Boffe, Gerrard-ftreet ; et Profper. et Co. Wardour-fteet.— 
$vo. ope 2214209802. 


ox aK aid Compaffion. 


HE:Authot of the prefent work, the well-known Abbé de Lilie, 
‘ishasdong ‘enjoyed ‘confiderable reputation as a poet. By. his 
works it appears that he’ has hot’ been contented with forming himfelf 
exclutively: on the produ@tions ‘of his‘ Fretich’ predeceflors and contem- 
poraries) ‘but that he'has ‘examined thofe’ of ‘other nations with that at- 
tentiem which nese Writer who afpires to géricral. and lafting reputa- 
tion) miuft:pay"to*congenial minds. «It'hias foife been, and is /ull, a 
repboach to hed ren ation that, althoug th’ they prant (but with a 
Meer le see ceitaln ‘degree Of genius Pos Wits 9 other coun- 
tries, 
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tries, they almoft univerfally, refufe, to allow, them. ahy_portion of who 

they confecrate to themfelves by the appellation of i é2; (In this re- 

fpect they are Greeks. and, Romans.to all the reft,.of, mankind, who 
with them are, when weighed. in, the balance with the! french, no 
better than Banbarians.. Tre-natural confequence ofthis overweening 
conceit isy that,they, themfelves have acquitedsa*manner it all works 
of tafte, which, though they hold forth as the great examplar to all, 
is very far from being an unerring ftandard. Except in France. this 
manner appears every where meritricious, when compared to the chatte 
fobriety of true tafte, It poffeffes a glare and flutter which dazzle at 
firft, but which ultimately leave the judgment unfatisfied, and fail 
in roufing the-affections of the heart. The writer of this article re- 
members when he firft went to Paris, many years ago, being ftruck 
with the profufion of muzs-applied gilding he obferved every where—all 
was be-gilt from the venerable Dome of the lnvalids to the nozzle of 
a bellows. This paffion for brilliancy is too apparent in the work 
under review—there is too much gilding in it, 

From the days of Voltaire not only Englith feience, but’ Englith 
literature has been more ftudied in France than formerly. The Abbé 
de Lille feems to have profited more by this latter ftudy than any of 
his countrymen. ‘To this, and to his intimate acquaintance with the 
fober and correct Virgil, we do not hefitate to attribute much of his 
general popularity, at the fame time we fhall have more than one oc- 
cafion*to remark where the manner of his country, the /e¢halis arundo 
inveterately remains. oy 

In the Poem now before us the author has chofen a fubje very 
different from thofe which had hitherto eccupied his pen. , In this.we. 
think that he has rather confulted his inelination and exifting circum- 
ftances than the caft of his genius; which appears to us to have nei- 
ther that mafculine force, nor majeftic fimplicity which are requifite 
for painting human mifery, and calling forth the tear of pity*for the 
fufferings of. mankind, In his former works, where the pleafing, the 
delicate, and fentimental, were to be difplayed, he fucceeded; betaufe 
the {ubject and the powers of the writer were in unifon ; in‘the prefent 
publication he has not been equally fuccefsful, becaufe there was not 
afimilar concurrence. Even in his former produétions the man of 
true tafte will difcover too much of Fontenelle and D’Urfey ; but 
* Les Jardins” and ‘* l’Homme des Champs” have. beauties iwhich 
amply compenfate for the French leaven which occafionally, appears. 

M. de Lille maintains that his poem is not, the child of cireum- 
ftanices, and that it has therefore a claim to,univerfality. “That there 
are common places enow. in it leyel..to. the. general, underftanding we 
will not difpute ; but thefe common-places, have been :fo: oftem: the 
oe a of both profe and poetry, the track. is fo beaten.a track, that 
unlefs the writer can furnith fome new embellifhments, we: trud 
along in the well-known path with apathy, if not with difguit; >We 
more than fufpeét too that it #s a child of circumftances, and that, 
the French Revolution is the parent of ** Le Malheur et !a Pitie.” 

Kk3 The 
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Te Poem confifts of four Cantos. The firft paints the exertions of 


individual pity on animals, fervants, relations, friends, and univer.. 


filly on all beings whofe misfortunes or wants have a right to our 
humanity. In this Canto the author has introduced what he calls 
two Epitodes : ‘the one pourtraying the miferies of cities, the other 
thofe of the country.” ‘The former, ‘he tells us, he has painted with 
a more energetie’pencil, and in more fonibre éolours, the latter with 
features lefs frightful and hideous, becaufe, he adds, “« the feene des 
manded this diftingion.” We cannot perceive the force of this argus 
ment, or rather afiertion. ‘The country is expofed to equal’ calamity 
with towns, and the countryman has the fame feelings as the inhabi- 
tant of cities; why then fhould the colouring of their miferies be dif. 
ferent? 

The humanity of Governments, as difplayed in public eftablifh- 
ments of every kind, for the protection and relief of individuals, and 
thé Claiths which fuffeters either by foréign or civil war have on our 
pity and beneficence are the fubjeéts.ofthe fecond Canto... It is: ters 
minated by anepifode, in which the hoftile armies of the Loyalitts 
and theit opponents in La Vendée, during a truce, are repfefented as 
laying afide all animofity, and rufhing into'each others arms. 


“ Les mains ferrent a mains, les « occurs preflent les cceurs.’ 


The fianal for a ‘re-commencement:of hoftilitics is given, every 
tender feline céafes; ull ties of countryman, father, brother, friend, 
are for otten, and a mutual carnage takes place. “The epifode con- 
cfudes with an addrefs of Pityyltwho advifes them no longer todrench 
themfelves in kindred blood, but 


“+— qu'aux chants dé la mort fuccédent, en ¢e Jour 
Les cris de-lallégrefie, et les lkymnes d’amour.’ 

~'Tt may bé confidéred as prefumptuous in an Englifhman to find 
fault with the French expreffions of M. de Lille, but to us the * cris 
dela mort” and the * chants de V’allégrefle” appear more appropriate. 
‘The whole of this epifode we think ‘torced and ‘@xaggerated: fuch 
fidden, violént, and general tranfitions, from the proverbial animo- 

ity of civil war, to unbounded and genetal tendernefs and effufion of 
éart, are not itr nature. 

‘In the third Canto, it becorhes niore apparent that the poém is the 
production of arcum ances, in fpite of what the author has faid in his 
preface. Hére ali thé Korrdts ofthe ‘Profcripti¢ns are detailed, and 
though we are informed “ that the author has attached all thefe de- 
tails to general idéas,” we aré not the'lefs-fenfible of the fource from 
Whence they fpriny.~ To avoid’the ‘tonotony of horror, the writer 
tells us that he “hag ‘fometimes intermingled more pleafing imagery. 
Of this he gives tWo'inftances. 

“< Avec moins de plaifir les yeux d’un voyageur 

« Dans un défert brilant réhedénfrent une fleur ; 

Aveét inoins de tran (port, _des flancs d'un roc aride 

L’ccil charmé voit jaillir une fource limpide.” 
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We can only fay of this, chat it is like the tickling of a ftraw, when 
a wretch is extended on the wheel. 

Our. remark upon his other pleafing image is that we wifh it had 
been trxe. 


«* Ah! dans ces jours affreux, heureufe l’indigence, 
A qui Vobicuarité garantit vindulgence ! 
Eh! quimporte au pouvoir, qu’auprés de {es troupeaux 
Le berger enfle en paix fes rufligues. pipeaux ? 
Qu’importe le mortel, dont la table.ch wmpctre 
Se couronne le {oir des fruits qu'il a fait naitre 1” 

The Cri de guerre, and de Revolution, which excited the millions of 
France to felf-deftruction, was ** War to caftles, and Peace to cot- 
tages.” How well this principle has been. preferved, let France, let 
Europe, and the whole world determine. 

The fourth Canto offers to.us the province. of Pity during. the 
reign of plunder and emigration. This continues fii] to matk the 

Poem asa work of cercumflances ; for the general ideas are totally ob- 
feured in the particular detai]. As the other Cantos have. had their 
Epifodes, the author introduces one here, for the idea of which he is 
indebted to Robinfon Crufoe. 

But the nataral fimplicity of that {tory was‘a boundary too natrow 
for the Abbé de Lille, he therefore ftretches.far beyond its He makes 
ofa wandering Emigrant a Wonderful Chrighton,. who sknows every 
thing. He is an aftronomer, a geologift, a botanift, an expert na- 
vigator, an adept in natural hiftory, &c. &c.' ina word he ‘knows 
every thing in the heavens: above,’ in the earth beneath, and. in the 
waters under the earth. "‘Phis aftonithing, perfonage meets ‘on the 
banks of the Amazon, with a certain Frémon*and his wife, who 
drink Bourdeaux wine of their own growth, and who had formed to 
themfclves the prettief# eftablifhment imaginable. All is indeed fo 
pretty, and fo prettily told, that the face.of Nature is hardly difcern- 
able through the French cofmetic. ‘The Emigrant, whenhe fir fum- 
bles on this fequeftered paradife, is aftonifhed to fee “ a deauti/ul cow,” 
and ‘‘ a charming female drawing from her feuer) rivulets of milk: 
this charming female has, under the habit,of,adbepherde(s, the air of 
anymph, her camplexton is like the Jilly, and her bands are as white as 
the mi/é which the prefles from the dcautiful COW, % be. &e. 


« Tfentre, il apercoit une, belle genie: 
Une femme chatmante, alfile a fes cOtés, 
Exprimoit de fon Jait les ruilleaux agentes; ; 
Avec unt air de nymphe, un habit de bergére, 
Un maintien diftingué fous fa robe légére j. 
Tout l’étonne:, du lys fon teint a la fhaicheur, 
Du lait qu'elle exprimoit fes‘mains ont la blancheur:” 


Here, if we mifteke not, ‘thére is too much gilding. 
This may be fufficient t@ give our readers a general idea of ** Le 
Malheur, et la Pitie,’ Were we to engaze inva very minute exaini- 
k 4 nation, 
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nation, our article would run much beyond the.limits. which the na- 
ture of our work preforibes ; ‘but a few particularremarks ate neceflary, 
spat the public may be enabled to form a correct eftimate of the pub- 
ication. : | Pn or Magee ns hile, 

Toous M. de Lille appears to have ftumbled.in the threfhold..- His 
invocation and introduction want fimplicity, are exaggerated, and de- 
clamatory.,. In his Invocation. he fays that ‘¢ the thunders. of war 
have tog Jong been, heard, that /a Molleffe has too long given ear to the 
voluptuous notes of pleafure”—to remedy this, he calls upon * Pity, 
the tender inftinct of good hearts, toaffift him, and to moiften with 


_ hen\tears, the ftrings of his lyre, that his fong may prove a-confolation 


to this earth, in which we are, may be approved by the Gods, and bleffed 
by men, may render the people gentle and tractable, ‘may. intereft 
kingsyreftore fears to the happy, and their rights to the unfortunate,” 
That it was proper to call in Pity to put an end to the horrors of wer 
we are far from denying, but of the propriety of her agency in ftop- 
ping the ears of Ja Malieffe againft the voluptuous notes of pleafure, 
we are far from being fatisfied... As» little are we fatisfied with the 
conduct of the writer to his great agent Pity. In one line he degrades 
her to a paltry in/ftiné?, and in the next perfonifies her, making hera 
perfonage-of the. utmoft importance, the inipirer of his'fong. After 
*¢ ghis earth,” to add ** in which we are,” is a flagrant tautology, for 
which we can find no better reafon than that in French ** fommes” and 
*¢ hommes” are good rhymes. When we.read his ** approved by the 
Gods,” we were Jed.to fufpect that, amid the delirium, the ** tendre 
delire?’ of which he fpeaks, the Abbe had forgotten that he was a 
Chriftian, that the commandment * Thou fhalt have no other Gods 
but Ade,’ had entirely flipped from his.memory. 

The Invocation is open to farther animadverfion, but by what we 
have already, remarked, our readers will be convinced that it is not 
what might have been expected from a writer of M. de Lille’s reputa- 
tion. We infert the original, that, the public may determine how far 
‘our criticifms are juft. . , 

o noo4* Frop long-temps ont grondé les foudres de la guerre, 
. dau)’ ofl rep long-temps. des plaifirs, eorrupteurs de la terre, 
La Moleffe éeouta les fons voluptueux: . 
Maintenant, des bons cceurs infliné affectueux, 
Accoufs; doucé'Pitié, fers mon tendré délire, 
Viens mouiller de tes pleurs'les cordes:de ma lyre; 
‘Viens préter ames vers-tes fons les plus-touchans, 
\ Cet pour toi que je chante; -infpire donc mes chants ! 
,, vuilfent-ils, eonfolant cette terre o,nous fommes, 

+ 7 fre approuv s des Dieux, étre bénis des hommes, 

—" pbpuyoiler le peuple, intérellet les teis, 
sewn (ifehdte as Pheufelie des ples, ait drithelitbWsered atoits 

iT he Abbe-procecdss jaa long trade, to defcribe the properties, 
advantages,) and powers of Pity, We, think bim not very happy in 
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“Nous /leurons, quand Pouflin, de fon adroit pinceau, 
itiooe oRemtles:jours menacés de Moiie au berceau,”, 


In cotitemplating this picture, that fenfation which produces tears 
is certainly not felt. We know that the infant will be faved, aud 
will be elevated to the er dignity and power; we conféquently 


‘feel ‘only a flight and tranfient emotion for his. prefent fituation. 


fot contented with the profufion of encomium already” meapwed 


on Pity, we are in conclufion told that it is the foundation of fociety ! 


“« De la focieté tu fondas Pedifice ! 1” 


This is a difeovery in the hiftory of man which rather furprifed us. 
Pity with the Abbe (like the nofirum of the quack) feems‘to be good 
for every thing. 


A little farther on we find him again forgetting the fier command- 
ment : 


‘* Tel fut ordre du monde, et Parrét des Dieux mémes.” 


But a few lines after he makes up for this lapfe. by a return, if not 
to Chriftianity, at leaft to Deifm; for he fpeaks of * le Dicu de \a 


nature,’ 


In defcribing the fufferings of animals he has the following {pirited 
lines on horfe-racing. 


“ Cent fois plus criminel et plus injufte encor . 
Celui dont le coarfier, pour mieux prendre leffor, 
Avec art amaigrt, bien loin de la barriére, . 
Sous Pacier déchirant dévore la carfiére, . 

Et, contraint de voler plutét que de:courir, » +0: 
Doit partir, fendre |’air, arriver,\et mourir.’ 


« Et pourquoi? Pour qu’un fat, s’appropriant leat gloite, 
Sur leurs corps palpitans crie ; “ A moi [a victorte!” 
Ou que d’un vil pari le calcul inhuniain © gn 
De-cet infame honneur tite an: infame gain.” ' > \V. 


Our readers, I dare fay, will agree with us, that there’ cannot be 
a more ftriking picture of an Englith orfe-race, with its accompany- 
ments ; but we are in’ the next lines” informed, ° that no fuch cruel 
doings are to be feen in Britain! ©" © ®' 


‘‘Hé! voyez Albion, cette ate chérie, 
Albion, des €ourfiers indalgente patrie : 
C’eit la-que, dei leur race.entretenant Phonneur, 
L/homme inftguit leur infliné, ¢t, foigne leur, bonheur.” 


Were this trué, we fhould be prouif‘df' the compliment ; as it is, 
we can only lament-either the author! s‘want Of information, or want 
of what every author fhould poffels, an adherence to truth. 

Notwithftanding that M. de Lille feems to have ftudied our poetry 
with attention, the Gallic tafte is too frequently difcernibles | Of this 
the followings, which juft offers itfelf; may heconfidered as no bad 


ipecimen, The author is announcing to us‘an eftablifhment formed 


by 
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by the Abbe Carron, and aided by the fubfcriptions of Britons, at 
Sommers-town. After fome lines of commendation, he proceeds to 
celebrate the attention of certain French ladics to the comforts of 
thofe who are objects of the charity. Here the Frenchman gets the 
better of the correct author, of the man of true tafte. Inftead of 
dwelling on the contraft between the prefent occupations of thefe Ja- 
dies and their former fituation in life; inftead of impreffing us with 
their merits for having exchanged, without repining, their ftate of 
Juxury and command for the moft menial, though charitable, fer- 
vices; which would have exhibited a pleafing and interefting pic- 
ture to the intelligent mind, he breaks forth all at once into an 
éulogium of their charms, 


*« De cette méme main dont Amour eit fait choix, 
Pour trefler fa couronne ou remplir fon carquois. 
La foi, l’humanité font partout fur vos traces, 

Et le lit des douleurs ett veillé par les Graces.” 


We dull Britons, who with the reft of the world, according to the 
Gallic ’zvias ’c@y have no tafe, are contented when humanity and tens 
dernefs wait round the bed of pain and ficknels; there the graces are 
certainly not in their proper place. 

Of this mi/placed readine{s to defcribe female charms, we havea 
ludicrous example in his account of the death of Madame Lamballe. 
The attachment of this Jady to the Queen of France, and the atro- 
cities which attended her death, are well known. Thefe, we fhould 
have thought, might have afforded ample fcope to the defcriptive 
powers of the author ; but “he ‘only exclaims, in the true ftile of a 
Parifian Frifeur, * Heavens‘! in what a condition did they exhibit 


her fine head of hair to the Queen |” 


‘© Lamballe a fuccombé, Lamballe dont le zele 
A fa reine, en mourant, eft demeuré, fidéle; 

Et ces cheveux fi beaux, ce front fi gracterx, 
Dans‘ quel état, 6 ciel, on le montre a fes yeux!” 


The death of the Queem produces fome verfes. of a fimilar kind. 


«« Non, je ne verrai point le tombereau: dw crime, 
Ces leurs, ce vil peuple, outrageant leur vi€tume, 
“Tant de rois, @? empereurs dahs elfe huntiliés,” 

Ses beaux bras, 6 douleurs! indignement liés, 

Le cifeau dépouillant cette téte charmante, 

La hache, ah! tout mon fang le glace d’epouvante !” 


He is not, however, fo gokart to Madame Elizabeth; but he 
praites her on'a more fubftantial foundation. 


mS An! ! fi dans fes revers la beauté gemiffante 
Porte gu fond de nos Coetrs fa plainté attendrifante, 
Combien de la vertu Tesedrdits font plus puiffans! 
Sa benté la rend chére aux cceurs compatrfins.” 


From 
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‘From fome: following lines, this /ub/fantial praife beftowed on 
Madame Elizabeth, more than inlinuates that the Queen was not 
“ fans tache.”’ 


‘¢ Ton trépas, ombre illaftre, eft le moins pardonne. 

O Dieux! et quel prétexte 4 ce forfait infame? 

Ton nom étoit fans tache aufli bien que ton ame; 

Ton ceeur, dans ce haut rang, formant d’humbies défirs.” > 


How far this accords with the general ton of the Abbé’s poem we 
leave him to determine. 

But though we may fmile at this chivalrous paflion for the ladies, 
which feems to.be the weak fide of the Abbe, we muft be ferious when 
he goes beyond all bounds, The following is.a flight beyond every 
thing that can be permitted to the Gallican tafte for exaggeration, 


‘© Mais, d’ot vient tout 4 coup que mon ceeur fe reflerre? 
Hélas! il faut des ciewx revenir iur la terre! 

Louis en vain allifie aux céiefies concerts ; 

Les cicux font imparfaits, fon époufe efi aux fers,” 


There is a foolifh profanity in thefe lines, which. every man of 
fenfe wil] reprobate; and which is certainly highly indecorous ina 
clergyman. 

Though we have thus noticed fome of the blemifhes, which are to 
, be found in too great a number in this laft work of M, de Lille; 
though we think that there is in it more of the Rhetor than the poet ; 
yet there are many paflages in which the powers we have been ac- 
cuftomed to are difplayed. But “le Malheur, et la Pitié,” we are 
of opinion, will ever rank far below his former produ€tions. 

We now coime to matters of a différent kind. Though a poet in all 
his works may not be equally fucceisful, yet it is im his power to pre» 
ferve an untainted moral character.- It is with regret that we enter 
upon this fubject ; but pledged as we are to the public, to give a fair 
account of whatever comes from the prefs, we. cannot pais over un- 
noticed fome fingular circumftances relative to the prefent publication. 

The editor informs us, that “the! poem now offered to the public 
was finifhed about two years ago, The author began it in France 
under the reign of Robefpierre, and completed it-in a-land of freedom. 
Here the editors purchafed the MS. of the Abbe'de Lille. Here it was 
printed under his infpegtion, and the proof-fheets revifed by him 
with the exception of the !aft eight pages, which had not been fent ta 
prefs, when his ftate of health forced him to quit this: hofpitable 
country.” P. 123, notes. If this ftatement- be true, the author will 
find fome difficulty in reconciling the appearance of a Paris edition 
to the fairnefs of mercantile tranfactions. Perhaps the. bargain wes 
made for an edition to cireulate.only in Britain, This, however, 
does not appear from the prefent ftatement. A farther elucidation 
the public has aright to demand from the parties. M,de Lille muft 
confider, that the point at iflue is to him a matter of no {mall im- 
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portance: to be acculed of having treated his publifhers: @ a Voltaire; 
is no flight accufation. .. . is J. gi 
Whatever becomes of this, there are things in the’ Parifiam-editiony: 
which form a ftriking contraft,. with that of _London, and). which do’ 
not much redound to the honour of. the Abbe’s chardéter, asa:cons 
fiftent writer... Toe latter edition .is. confpicuous throughout for an 
enthuftatm of, loyalty, and an abhorrence from all the villainiessand 
horrors of the ‘revolution; in, the tormer, paflages offenfive tothe 
Confular defpotifm are expunged, and others are inierted, whofe ten~ 
dency is to reconcile the minds of Frenchmen to the exitting: {tate of: 
brance, and'to bend their necks to the iron yoke under whith fhe 
groans. Of this degrading contradiction it would be eafy to produce 
many examples; we content ourfelves with the following citations.” 
"Towards the conclufion of the London edition, we have thele lines. 


«* Et vous, qu’un foible efpoir retient prés du féjour 
Oi. vivoient nos aieux, ot nous vimes Je jour 
Je retourne vers vous. Que votre impatience 
N’afironte pas encor le chaos de la France! 
Vous confier trop tot 4 ce ciel orageux, 
Ne feroit qu’imprucdent, et non pas couragedx, 
Un démon defaltreux plane encor fur vos tétes, 
Attendez que les dieux a) ent calmé les tempétes; 
Alors vous revetrez lafile paternel; 
Mais ce bienlait encor cache un piége cruel. 
Tel que l’affreux ferpent a la prunelle ardente, 
Fixe, ature et faifit {a proie obeifiante, 

. De mon wifle pays le preftige aiiatiin 
Pour dévorer fes fils, les appelle en fon fein.” 


The reader will next perufe, at leaft with aftonifhment, the con-: 
clufion of the Paris edition. 


« Et vous, que l’on avus fur des bords étrangers, 
Endurer tant de maux, braver tant de dangers, 
Par loubli mutuel les Ames rapprochées, 

‘Vos malheurs adoucis et vos larmes féchées, 
“Le préfent plus heurevx, l’avenir plein d’efpoir, 
“Les pathons dormant fous le joug du devoir ; 
“Du enlte renaitfant voila le vrai miracle. 

Venez done aflitter 2 ce touchant {petacle! 
Vous avez parcouru la lice de ’honneur; 

Moi je viens vous ouvrir Ja route du bonheur !”” 


When welndd to this flagrant contradiction, his addrefs to. the 
Emperor of Ruffia in the London copy, we cannot help deploring the’ 


fituation in which the Abbé now ftands. 


« Souvier's-toide ton nom; Alexandre autrefois 

Fit monter un vieiilard fur le tréne des Rois : 

Sure front de Louis tu'mettras la couronne, 

Lé feepire le plas beaux'e’ eft celui que l’on donne.”’ 


Can 
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Can a ftronger contraft be exhibited? Obliged to rank the Abbé 
de.Lille among the Cenfular fycophants, we confefs we do it,.with 
regret. But when a man thus blows hot and cold, he muit take the 
confequences. We cannot in con{cience fpare a perfon, who, under 
the, fame circumftances, thus propagates fo oppofite a doctrine; who 
calls upon the Emperor Alexander to place the crown of France upon 
the: head of Louis, and at the fame time fays that all-is well ia 
France, and that there is every hope of ali things being better; who 
at one moment advifes his countrymen to avoid their Country as they 
would the fafcinating eye of the ferpent, and in the fame moment 
ory them to revifit their native land, for that is the path to hap- 

inefs ! 

4 But we. have another ferious objection to the conclufion of the 
Parifian ‘copy. lt is well known, that the many fuperftitious and 
abfurd additions made to pure Chriftianity, during a fucceffion of 
dark ages, by the Roman Pontiffs, gave to the French philofophifts 
a handle to confider them as effential parts of the Coriftian religion. 
Tt was by availing themfelves of this advantage, and by’ pointing 
their fhafts againft thefe pontifical abufes, that they at laft fucceeded 
in banifhing Chriftianity, and indeed all religion, ‘from France. 
Almoft the whole of the Abbe’s Parifian conclufion is a fong of 
triumph for the return of what 4e calls Chriftianity to that.country, 
But what is that Chriftianity which he rejoices that his country has 
regained? Not the fimple and pure doctrines of the gofpel—No; 
his pzan is poured forth becaufe the people can azain indulge in all 
the fopperies of papal Rome. He rejoices that they can mafch forth 
in proceffion; can difplay a ‘‘ rich flag, a filver'crofg;” can carry 
their ‘* patron faint in a golden fhrine;” can ftop in their way at 
every ‘* rural chapel,” and pray to the prefiding faint, whether. it-be 
“* St. Hubert, or St. Roch, accompanied by his faithful dog; or St. 
Bruno, or St. Nicolas, who liftens to the fecret prayer of lovers :”"—~ 
in fhort, that they can zow addrefs their petitions to “every faint of 
the legend,” whom the Pope, ‘* by his own authority (whith he tells 
us he poflefies as the delegate of heaven), has inferted in the catalogue 
of faints ;”* and whofe protection, they are told is ** omnipotent,” for 
that, by their ‘‘ merits, they compel the angry Deity to have ;mercy.”” 
Such is the Chriftianity in the re-eftablifhment, of..which the Abbé 
rejoices! Let us hear himfelf, 


» 





* Clement XI. when canonizing Pius V. in 1712, employs tie follow- 
ing words: “ Sanétorum ¢atalogo, nostra, drvinitus tradita, a@yctoritate, ad- 
{crtbimus ;” ‘and the Secretary of Brevets ‘Batelli, in the fame year, and on 
the fame occafion, delivered a fpeech in- public confiftery, in tie name, and 
by the authority, of the Pope, a ih 35. Cardinals, 50, Patriarchs, Arch- 
bifhops, Bifhops, &c. in which, — peaking. of .the Saints of ,papal jmanulacs 
ture,the affures us, that “ meritis {uis iratum numen ad, mi‘ericordiam com/el- 
lant.” Clement too, in the above cited fpeech, intyrins us ithat their powers 
are omnipotent ; “ cmnipotenti eorum tutela opus effe arbitratur.” 


Et 
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Et, dés que Mai fourit, les agreftes peuplades 
Reprennent dans les champs leurs longues ptomenades, 
A peine de nos cours le chantre matinal, 
De cette grande féte a donne le fignal, 
Femmes, enfans, vieillards, ruftique caravane, 
En foule ont déferte le chateau, la cabane. 
A la porte du temple, avec ordre rangé, 
En deux files déja le peuple eft partage. 
Enfin, paroit da lieu le curé refpectable, 
Et du troupeau chéri le pafteur charitable. 
Lui-méme 11 a regle l’ordre de ce beau jour; ! 
La route, les: repos, le départ, le retour. 
Tis partent: des zéphyrs Vhaleine printanniére 
Souffle, et vient fe jouer dans leur riche banniete § 
Puis vient la croix d’argent; et leur plus cher trefor, 
Leur patron enfermé dans fa ns my: d’or, 
Jadis martyr, apotre ou pontife des Gaples: 
Sous ce poids précieux flechiflent leurs épaules. 
De leurs anbes de lin, et de leurs blancs furplis, 
Le vent frais du matin fait voltiger les plis ; 
La chappe aux bofles d’or, laceinture de foie; 
Dans les champs étonnés en pompe fe aeplote) ; 
Et de la piété Pimpofant appareil 
Vient {‘embellir encore aux rayons du foleil. 
La chef de la pricre, et lame de la fete; 
Le pontife facré, marche et brille a leur téte, 
Murmure fon bréviaire, ou renforgant tes fons, 
Entonne avec éclat des hyinnes, des répons. 
Chacun charme a fon gre le faint itméraire : 
_ Dans fes dévotes mains I’un a pris le rofaire ; 
Du chapelet pendant l’autre parcourt les grains; 
Un autre, tour A tour invoquant tots les faints, 
Pour obtenir des cieux une faveur plus grande, 
Epuife tous les noms de la vieille légende.” 





He goes on— 


“ Lefpérance au front gai plane fur les campagnes, 
Sur le creux des v aflons, fer le front des montagnes. 
Trouvent-ils en chemin, fous un chéne, un ormeau, 
Une chapelle agretie, un patron du hamean, 
Protecieur de leurs champs, fondateur de leur temple, 
Que ‘toute la contrée avec refpeét contemple ; 

Soit ce fameux Hubert, qu’au fon bruyant du cor 

Le chafleur dans Jes bois tous les ans féte encor ; 

Ou Roch, accompagné de fon dogua fidéle, 

Qui chafle et les brigands et ja peiie cruelle; 

Ou guelque enfant clditré des Maurs et des’ Benoits, 
Qui fécondoient les monts, ou défrichoient les bois, 
Ou, d’un auteur ancien déchiffrant le volume, 

Ont tran(mis jufqu’a nous les doux fruits de {a plume; 
Qu l’aufiére Bruno, dont les enfans muets 

Meélérent leur filence a celui des foréts 
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Ou ce bon Nicolas, dont Poreille dilcréte 

Ecoute des amans la priere (écréte, 

Et, des fexes divers le confident chéri, 

Donne a homme une ‘femme, a la femme un mari: 
La, s’arrétent leurs pas; le fimulacrée antique 
Regoit leurs fimples veeux et leur hymne ruitique.” 


We certainly did not expect that M. de Lille, though he bas ceafed 
to be a Loyaliit, would ceafe to be a Roman Catholic: but that he 
fhould have thofen to celebrate the abu/es and fopperies of that religion, 
and to triumph in their re-eftablifhment, do, we muft confefs, excite 
our furprife: but ‘* naturam expellas furcd, tamen ufque recurrit.” 
Thefe things, he fays,,were the delight of his infancy, and he req 
turns to them with pleafure in his old age. 

« © riant Chanonat! 6 fortune fejour! 

Je croirai voir encor ces beaux lieux, ce beau jour, 
Oi, fier d’accompagner le faint pélerinage, « 
Enfant, je me mélots aux enfans du village. 
Heélas! depuis long-temps je n’ai vu ces tableaux; 
Mais enfin, leur retour ranime mes pinceaux. 

Leur fouvenir me plait, et de ma decadence 

Je reviens avec joie aux jours de mon eniance.” 


We are led to believe, that the Abbe was induced to beftow greater 
pains on this fubje€t, from its being more congenial with the powers 
of hismind. Certain it is, that he appears more at home here, and 
in fome fimilar parts of hts work, than in his more folemm and hor- 
rific delineations. ‘The above extiacts may therefore be confidered as 
no unfavourable fpecimens of the poem. 

It is needlefs to remark, that the Abbe de Lille is frequently an 
imitator, ‘This he has confefied in his former works; and any one 
in the leaft acquainted with our poets, will difcover it in the prefent. 

An Ode to Immortality is prefixed to Le Malheur et la Pitie, which 
does honour to the writer; efpecially as the fubjeét was prefcribed 
by the Revolutionary Defpots, and written, we believe, in France 
under their reign. It difcovers that unbending refiftance to the 
ufurping powers, which appears no longer to be the characteriftic of 
the author.’ The marked antithefis of the two ftanzas we infert, 
fhews what were at that time his feelings. 


“« Oui, vous gui, d’Olympe ufurpant le teanere, 
Des éternelies lois renveriez ies autels, 
Laches oppreiieurs de la terre, 
Tremblez, vous étes immortels! 
«¢ Et vous, vous, du malheur_ victimes paflagéres, 
Sur qui veillent d’un Dieu les regards paternels, > 
Voyageurs d'un moment aux terres @irangéres, 
Confolez-vous, vous étes immortels !” 


The paper and print do credit to the editor; and the heads of the 
royal fufferers are executed with confiderable ability. 
Bemerkungen 
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Bemev/ngen auf einer Reife in die Sudlithen Statthalterschaften des 
Ruffischen Reichs, ec. Lweyter Band; i.e. Remarks on a Journey 
to the Southern Provinces of the Ruffian Empire, by P.S. Pallas, 
Councillor of State to the Emperor of Ruffia, &c. Vol. II. 4to. 

_ with coloured plates, maps, &c. Leipzig, Martini. 1802. 

Travels through the Southern Provivce of the Ruffian Empire, perfcwet 

“in the’ years 1793 and 1794, ‘by P. 8: Pallas, Sc. ‘Vranflated 
fron the German, without abridgment, by Francis Blagdon, Efq. 
Vols. Iff. and IV. 12mo. ros. or royal paper and coloured 
‘plates,r4s. Ridgway. 1803. 


T often happens with enlightened 'men, as well as amongft 

other claffes of fociety, that when an individual has, by his prof- 
ciency in any particular {cience or attainment, excited attention or 
applaufe ata former period of his exiftence, whatever may be the na- 
ture of his fubfequent exertions, they are eagerly fcrutinized, and not 
unfregucntly overvalued. Wedo not mean to intimate, that the 
fecond uavels of a learned man, through countries which he had vi- 
fited and minutely defcribed 25 years before, are likely to be defticute 
of intecelt ; or that freth objects may not prefentthemfelves, the de- 
tajls of which would prove extremely gratifying to toe reader of the 
prcient times :—but, in the inftance before us, we confefs our firft 
Be sang have been, in fome degree, difappointed, : 

t isnow nearly feven years fince the public were informed, that the 
juftly-celebrated naturalift, Profeflor Pallas, had in the prefs au ac- 
count of his travels from Peterfburgh to the Crimea; an unufual 
degree of curiofity was of courfe excited, and in the fummer of 1799, 
the firE quarto volume.of this work appeared at Leipfig, where it was 
fo eagerly purchaled, that we are well aflured not more than twenty 
copics; could, be {pared for the Englifh market. ‘The plates te this 


work were numerous and interetting, and in confequence of the 


reports which had been circulated, we were induced to pay more than 
ordinary attention tothe publication. Accordingly, in our earlier 
volumes, we gave a miaute analyfis of its contents,* and traced the 
progrefs. of the author from Peterfburgh to Aftrachan. From the 


‘well-known talents and character of the writer, we were indeed little 


inclined to cenfure in him thofe defe&ts, which in one of lefs note 
would perhaps: have drawn forth fevere critical caftigation, Buta 
man may be a philofopher witheut poflefiing the talent of ealy writ- 
ing; and to make hinwelf underftood by men of {cience and profound 
refearch, it is not abfolutely neceflary that:he fheuld poffefs a flowing 
ftyle, or, be ithtimately acquainted with the art of logical arrange- 
ment. Such a‘ writer-is Profetlor Pallas; and while we pay him the 
iribute due to ‘his great acquifitions as a naturalift, we cannot 
but“ebferve, that his ftyle is throughout harfh, barbarous, and in 





* Vol. II. p. 5315 vol. IV. p.512; vol. V. p. 502. 
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many parts incomprehepfible, even to the literati of Germany, his na- 
tive country... Notwithftanding a certain degree of intereft which we at 
ficfttook in the fcientificexertions of M. Pallas, the impreffion which his 
wérlefinally left upon our minds was of fo flight a nature, that we 
had totally forgotten ouf remark on the incomplete ftate of thefe. tra- 
vels*, when, a few months ago, the fecond volume claimed our at- 
tention; . In this we find, that fome unforefeen circumftances of a 
domeftic nature retarded the completion of the volume, but they have 
afforded the author an opportunity of revifing and corre¢ting his ma- 
terials; whith now appear under fuch an improved and fcientific 
arrangement, as confers upon him the higheft credit for his inde- 
fatizable efforts. 

"Fete is no defcription-of readers who wil! derive more gratification 
from the perufal of this work than the antiquarian. Indeed the pro- 
minent featutes of the fecond volime are antiquities and mineralogy. 
We cannot follow the author through his profound remarks on the 
ancient ftate of the Crimea; his conjectures refpecting the aboriginal 
inhabitants Of that country, their marmer of living, &c.; all of 
which Ke endeavours to eftablifh by very plaufible quotations from 
Pliny, Strabo, and’other ‘writers of antiquity. 

From the village of Egis-oba, on the heath of the Crimea, M. 
Pallas performs a tedious journey to the Heracleotic Cherfonefus; 
thence principally along the Southern fhore, over the ftupendous 
mountain of Tfhatyrdagh, and through the interior of the’Crimea, 
to the Ifle of Taman. In his examination of the different ftrata ‘of 
the mountains, and even hillocks, over which he paffes, ‘he may be 
literally ‘fatd to leave no ftone unturned: his minéralogical’ defcrip- 
tions muft difpleafe moft readers, by their famenefs and frequent re- 
cufrence ; and it‘is not till they have perufed feveral fheetsj that, by 
an ‘account of the manners of the inhabitants of a village, or of fome 
fingular incident in natural hiftory, they will experience’ a ‘relief 
fimilar'to that of the invigorating folar beams, which fuddenly dart 
upon thé traveller after a cheerlefs ftorm. 

‘The'Profeffor is very particu'ar and ingenious ‘in’ hfs defcription 
of the different tribes of Tartars, who inhabit the villages of the 
Crimea ; but thofe of Kikeneis, Limena, and Simaus, are the only 
claffes who have a decidedly foreign phyfiognomy, their faces being 
of an incommon length, their nofes aquiline, extraordinarily large, 
and out of all proportion, while their heads being high and flat at the 
fides, they bear an exact refemblance to the Caricatutes of fatyys. 
This fingulat appearance he attributes to the cuftom of their prede- 
ceffors, who compreffed the heads of their infants near the temples’; 
and from this, as well as other circumftances, he is inclined to think 
that the mountain Tartars of the Crimea have defcended from the 
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Genoefe or Therfites, who forme:ly made irruptions and conquefis 
in that quarter... Profeflor Hacquet, whois of the fame, opinion, 
has quoted in fupport of it the following ‘paflage from Scaliger. of dn 
commentar, fup. YuUBOPHRAST. de caufis plantarum, lib. V. p. 287.) 
“S:Genuenfes, cum @ mauris progenitoribus, accepiffint olim morem, ut 
infantibus recens natis tempora comprimereniur, nunc abfque ulto com- 
preffu Therfites et capite et animo nafeuntur.” Profeflor Pallas adds, 
tiiat there can be no doubt, that all the inhabitants of the villages on 
the: South bank of the Crimea, who now pafs for Tartars, are the 
defcendants of other nations, who have been driven to, or who have 
Anvaded that country; and are totally different froma tht ‘Tartar race, 
but particularly from the Mongolians, who being really the ‘Tartars 
of the country, look upon the others as foreigners, and hold them 
iv contempt. : 

/Some:very interefting information is given relative to the phyfical 
ftate of the Ifleof Taman, which is conttantly furrounded by fulpha- 
reous vapours, arifing fiom the fprings of petroleum and ignited bi- 
tumen, with which it abounds. “Lhe author mentions a fingular 
eruption, which tcok place in the year 1794, 1m the fea of Azof, op- 
poiite to Temruk, where, at the diftance of 150 fathoms from the 
thore, agreat hillock, a hundred fathoms in circumference, arofe out 
of the fea, which was at that perc five fathoms ceep, and for fome 
hours vomited fire and ftones, which overfpread the neighbourin 
country :/ it retained its pofition feveral months, and then difappeared. 
He alio defcribes another very remarkable event—an eruption of mud 
from a hillock at Taman; the ejected matter from. which was exa- 
mined by him, and was eftimated at 100,000 cubic fathoms. 

The great body of the work is filled with general and particular ob- 
fervations on the nature of the foil of the Crimea, its vegetable pre- 
du€tions,. the itate of its agriculture, horticulture, commerce, and 
manufa&tures. {in his account of the latter, he defcribes a procefs of 
great importance,—that of making Morocco leather of the fineft qua- 
lity; he: alfo points out many means for the improvement of the 
Crimea, wisich are-purely local and of no great intereft to the Eng- 
lifh reader, though his account of the hiftory and antiquities of this 
country is more fatisfactory than any which we remember to have 
feen. On the whole, this work will afford much entertainment to 
philofaphical, as well as to general, readers; though we are of opi- 
nion, that ic would have been more acceptable to the world, if the 
author had brought it into half the compafs, by expunging a mafs of 
heavy and uninterefting {pecifications, which, as far as we can judge, 
are of no utility whatever in the promotion of true fcience. In the 
room of his repeated and tedious examinations of mineral and_vege- 
table ftrata, he might occafionally have drawn forth the admiration of 
his Chriftian readers by a reference to the great Firft Caufe of the won- 
‘ders which*he enumerates. Butperhaps it is beneath a German philo- 
fopher to acknowledge the power or attributes of a Deity. Nature, 
indecd, appears to be literally the only obje&t of his attention, and 
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we donot ‘recolle&t. that throughout the whole of thefe:twoopoa- 
derous|quartos, the Gop of Narure, the Creator of the: World as 
in any fingie inftance pofitively alluded to. We have, however, po 
other ferious objections to: make to the writings of M. Pablassolf 
they‘do no. good to fociety, they are not calculated todo any. harm 5 
and as-an*indefatigable watural philofopher, the author is certainly 
entitled to confiderable praife, 

Ft would*now only remain for us to notice the tranflation of this 
work, which*forms the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes of the feries 
of Travels, publifhed under the title of Adedern Difcoveries; but our 
opinion ‘of Mr. Blagdon, as a tranflator, having been exprefled on 
feveral occafions, it would be fuperfluous to add on that point any 
further semarks, \ He has, however, acquired additional credit by 
tranflating, in a fhort {pace of time, four volumes of matter, purely 
fcientific, from’ a language but littl known to Englifhmen; and 
which, from the nature of the jubject, muit have been attended with 
very confiderable difficulties. ‘This tafk, however, he appears, to 
have performed with fidelity ; the language is free from thofe foreign 
idioms) which fo often occur in modern tranflations, and the ftyle is 
truly Enelifh, being neither inflated nor inanimate. Having alfo 
at leaft as favourable an opinion of this work as we have expretled of 
any of his former tranflations, we cannot omit noticing an advertife- 
ment prefixed to the laft volume, which {tates that the publication, 
for-avariety of reafons, muft be difcontinued during a few months ; 
and a new plan is pointed out, on which it will be refumed. . The 
fufpenfion, however, appears to have taken place in April laft, and 
no new feries having yet been announced, we apprehend. that: this 
ufeful work has experienced a fate of which it is evidently undeferv- 
ing.» Werneverthelefs hope, that our furmifes may prove unfounded ; 
for a publication pofle fling fo many advantages, and fold at to cheap 
arate; we néver remember to have fallen under our ‘obfervation. 
Inthe tranflation of Pallas alone there are 22 well-exccuted:copper- 
plates.. There is another tranflation of Pallas, in two volumes quarto, 
fuperbly printed, and poileffing a greater number of platess but Jit 
fells at the price of feven cuincas. 
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(Continued from p. 223.) 


HE. tenth article in this work is entitled. to indiferiminate praife: It 

isa Review of Voyage dans les Departemens de la France, by Citizen 

La Vellée, formerly aa officer, in the army, who, in 1792, began a tour 
through the different departments of France, and ptthlithed an accoynt of 
it in nine Svo. vols, 1792 4 1801. “ The plan of the work,” thotich not 
unexceptionable, “ would have had its attractions,” fays the Critie, “ if im- 
L 1.9 partiality 
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ibs pit had guided the pen of the author: but: te this effential quali 

éation 6f-at hiftorian, M. La Vellée has thécandor not even, to pre- 
tei?: and confeflés, that his indignation at tyranny, and-hatred for: {of ) 
fuperftition, prevents him from viewing difpaftionately the:aGtions of Kings 
and Priefts!” We? fhould be glad to know throngh what medium-he 
views the atio:s of Confuls, and of that prelate, who ftiles Buonaparte 
the Chrift of Providence ! 

“) «€ We-were particularly ftruek,” fay the Edinburgh Reviewers, “ with 
the fingular fenfibility M. La Veli¢e never fails to difcover: he feldom 
‘approaches a city without burfting into tears at the recollection of the op- 
‘pretfions under the frudal fyftem; and it is remarkable, th:t his philan- 
throphy never blazes fo violently as during the government of Robefpierre. 

At that period, he never fpares his readers a fingle barbarity committed 
during the old regime; and only forgets to mention, thatthe f{cenes pafling 
before his eyes exceeded in horrer all that the hiftory of France could fur- 
nif during the lapfe of f many ages.” 
~“"Phe eleventh article is the review of a tra@ on a fubject extremely in- 
téteftinig to the peop’e of Scotland, and it feems to be drawn up with im- 
partiality : but.a very different fpirit has a@tuated the writer of the twelfth 
article. This compound of infolence and folly is nothing lefs than an at- 
tempt to exhibit in a ridiculous point of view Mr. Bowles’s Reflections at ithe 

‘ Conclhijion of the War, by comparing the refpe€table author to Dr. Solomon 
‘and Dr. Brodum! 

“tf Mr. Bowles,” fays this contemptible fcribbler, “ had began (begun) 
fis literary career at a period when fuperior difcrimination and pro‘ound 
thought, not vulgar violence, and the eternal repetition of rabble-roufing 
words (Is this critic fo completely roufed one of the rabble?), were. necef- 
fary to literary reputation, he would never have emerged from that obfcu. 
tity to which he will foon retura. The intemperate paffions of the public, not 
isown talents, have given him fome temporary reputation ; and now, when 
men mén hope and fear with les eagernefs than they have been lately accuf- 
tumed' to do, Mr. Bowles will be compelled to defcend from that moderate 
eminence; where no man of real genius would ever have condefcended 
to remain.” 

b This now-of the reviewer is something very different from the puxfum 
fans of the {choolmen, for it has already patled away ; and Mr. Bowles, 
if theré be any'truth in this reafoning, mauft again be feated on that emi- 
nénce, which, whether moderate or immoderate, his reviewer will never 
reach. 

«The firth apprebenfions, which Mr. Bowles feems to entertain, (con- 
iitiies the critic) sre-of the oundlefs ambition and. perfidious character of the 
jeg Conful, and of that military defpotifm which he has cftablithed, whieh 
is not only impelled by the love of conqueft, but interefted, for its own pre- 
“‘fetvation, to defire the ovetthrow of other states.” 

“And pray, moft fagacious Sir, have thofe apprebenfions been fo very il 
grounded, ‘as ‘to give you a right to infalt in this manner aman, to who 

ou all cttahonally the merit of go:d intention? or can you new rea 
ih the Jip. Jecoud, or third edition’ of your unrivalled reviews this fentence 
‘without 4 blufi’?° ‘Ob, but’ the apprehenfions. were groundlefs when they 
werefirfithroun ont; for 

« The author informs us, immediately after, that the life of Buonaparte 


is expofed to more danger than. that of any. other individual in Europe, who 
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is not actually incthe laft Gage of an incurable difeafe ;;,and that his death, 
whenever ‘it happens, muft involve the diffolution,of ,that machine of ga- 
vernment, of whch he muft be .confidered not only .as-the fale directo’, 
but the main fpring.” 

And is it indeed impofible, that.a government, in danger of falling in 
pieces, ihould be ty:annical? ortbat a ty:ant, confcious “of being perpe- 
tually expofed to'the dagger o: the affatlin, ‘hould be persdious? Let us 
{wppofe that-fome diffentions about emolument, or the conduting of the 
journal, were to arife between the writers of the Edinburgh Beyiew and 
the bookfellers by whom it is pu lihed, and that in confequence of thefe 
the undertaking were about to be abandoned ; is it impoliible, that in the 
mean time they fhould all agree to mifreprefent fuch works as Mr, Bow-es's 
Reflexions, and expofe the author to-ridicule fer apprehending moral danger 
in-the nudity of fa hio.a le females? 

Of the merit of the i3th article of this review we are not prepared to 
{peak, not having the work reviewed at hand; bat if J. Herrenschwerd has 
really publithed all the a furdities which ar re here attributed to him, he 
has been treated by the critic with great p opriety. For fimilar reafons, we 
pals overi'the 15th srticle ; but the folly aud infolence difplayed in the 16th 
cail loudly for reprehention. 

The work reviewed is Pritt’s poem entit'ed Bread, or the Poor, of which 
we have long 2 2go delivered our opinion, ailowing its merits, and pointing 
out its faults.* The prefent critic, however, ” efpies in it nothing but 
faults; and contends, that Mr. Pratt's complaints of the conduét of me- 
nopolifis, during the late. years of dearth, are totaly groundiels! This 
he does with a degree of fury for which nothing can_account, but the 
fuppofition that -be-either was a monopolift him. elf, or isa fervile hiteling 
of fome knot of monopolifts. 

*¢ Mr. Pratt (lays be) refolves all thefe queftions refpe&ing the dearth 
of corn by afferting, that the fcarcity was produced by the higher orders 
offarme:s. After giving this folution of the dificvulty, Mr. Pratt. loads 
that refpe‘table partof the community w.th every term cf abufe whch he 
can‘colleé. In the courf: of ten lines, the epithets, “ tyrant hufbandman,” 
“ infatiate giant,” “ the fceurge and terror of the ‘wains,” “‘ vain afurper,.’ 
and ““vil age depot,” are brought together to defcribe the general ,eha- 
ratter of. a’ gentleman ‘armer. “Whole pages are filled with acceunts ef 
their extravagance and proiligacy; of balls at which. their wives dance 
awkwardly; and routs at which they give megus. dn one, of; the notes, 
Mr. Pratt endeavours to rival Lord Warwi'k, and tells us of a zot of 
farmers, who drank champagne, claret, and Burgundy, for three days to- 
gether ; ‘and, as.a zef, foaked bank-notesin wine, like rujks in chocolate, 
which, it mu‘t be allowed, was a very expenfive fubflitute f r bi{cuits.”’ 

‘And if thefe extravagancies were redl, do not the gentlemen farmers 
deferve all the cen‘ure with which Mr. Pratt -has loaded them? Perhaps 
the reader {:ppofes, that the critic has proved the Scotch farmers at leaft 
tochave been blamelefs, and to have thared, with the reft ef the. commu- 
nity, in the diftrefs of the times; but this tat he has not even attempted, 
He only affirms, that. “ thoie who are prodigal and extravagant rarely ac- 
comulate wealth ;”” as if it were of any importance to the peor, whether it 
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was to fupport prodigality or avarice, that corn was unfairly raifed to a 
price which they could not pay for it! ? ; 

In the 16th artic'e, we find our prefbyterian critic difplayirg h‘s ufual 
enmity to the Church of Englan 1, by vainly endeavouring-to make ridicu- 
lous Dr. Langford’s excellent fermon before the Royal Humane Society 
Dr. Langford, we are perfuaded, has n> defire to be praifed asa preacher 
by'‘the man who cenfures Dr. Rennel'’s Sermons; but we thall foon meet 
with this petulant reviewer again, when we tha 1 have a better opportanity 
of appreciating the foundnefs of his cr tic! ms. | 

The review of Mrs. Opi ié’s poem:, wh ch next ocenrs, is one of thofe in- 
{tances of invidious criticifm, wh: ch 

Dans with faint praifé, affents w th civil leer, 

And, w thout fneéring, teaches men to fneer. 
The critic fhould have reviewed the lady and her volume in dire& terms : 
the cenfure might lave been unjuff, but it would not then have been mean. 

The 18th arti.le is not worthy of notice; and to the tendency of the igth, 
which profeffes to be a review of Bonnet’s Efai fur L' Art de rendre les Re- 
volutions utiles; we have nothing to obje t. itisapty, however, that fo 
much p?triotifin and found realonir g frould have been di ifgraced by the fol- 
lowing contradictions: 

“The work has evidently been compofed with much pains and delibera- 
tion. It is writ ten wits great cancour and ‘impartiality, and contains an 
animated and fuccinc? account «f meft of the memorable events of the French 
Revolution. The theory and ofervations, ivdeed, are for the moft part 
rather dull ani infignifica:t. Vhe arraigement of the book is «Imoft as tn- 
fortunate as its titte.* Tie author hes teen plea’ed to diftribute it into 
jive fe@tions, ‘0° whi h the four /af might very convenient'y be {pared !” 

Jt is diticult to con eive how an ac.ount, of which four-fifths might 
Eon veniea ly be fpared, can be fuccin4; or how a tedious narrative canbe 
vimated, when ail the obfervations ith which it is interfperfed are dull, 

OBit rancorous pupil o Knox and Melville appears again in the 20th ar- 
ticle of this volu: ne, , difpl: aying b.s hatrei of the Chur.h of England in‘an 

angry ph lippe on Mr. Arc hdeaon Nares. Thot refpecta le a gnitary 

p:blithed, in 1801, afrmon, entUed ~ dbank/giving . for Plenty, and a 
Warning againff Avarice; and our reviewers, woo with their journal to 
be dift ng ifhed, rather or the ‘ele@on, than for the num’ er, of its arti- 
cés, have felecied that difcourfe a6 a proper vehicle of their ignorant abufe 
of the author and o! the church of which he is a clergyman. Though the 
fermon bears, in its t tle-page, to have been icsbed in tle Cathedral at 
Lichfield, our pretbyterian critic fagely fuppofes, that it muft have been 
preached ina chapel, be-an’e the FE _ itcopalians in Scotland have not churches 
but chapels for their public worth p ! 

* For the fwarm of ephemera} fermons which ifue from the pre's, we 
are prinic ipally indebted ({ays he) to the vanity of popular preachers, who 
are puted up, by female prait fes, into a -elief, that what may be delivered, 
with great propriety, in @ «b< upc] full of vifitors and friends, is fit for the de- 
liberate attention of the pu lic!” 

The Cathedral at Lich®eli isa chapel, and the audience, on Septem er 26, 
180!, was compofed entirly of the friends and vifitors of Mr. Areh- 
deacon Nares! But what offence has the good Archdeacon given to th’'s 
yealot fr eccefiaftical ecuality? Why, he is a d gilitary of the Church 


of Englad, and be has publifhed an excellent fermon, ¢a.culated to a 
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the attention of the-reader, as well as of thofe who heard it preached, and 
thefe are two offences not to be forgiven. 
‘¢ The learned author, (fays this candid writer,) after flating the manner 


in which the Jews were governed by the immediate interference of God, 
and informing us, that other people expe riot, nor are taug>t to look tor, 
miracu‘ous interference, to punifh or reward them, proceeds to talk of the 


v fitatioa of Providence, fr the purpofe of tria', warning, aud ccre@ion, 
As if.it were a truth of which be bad never doubied” 

And who is this fearcher of hearts, who prefumes to infinuate that of 
this truth the learned author had never doubted? Ob! centinues the 
critc, I draw my 

“ He contends, thougl tre Deity does i terfere, it wou'd be prefump- 
tuous and impious to pronounce the purpotes for which he interferes; and 
tl.en adds, that it has pleafed God within thefe ‘ew years to cive us a molt 
awful lefion of the vanity of agricu ture and importation, without piety ; 
and that’ ie has proved tris to the conviction of every thir iking mind, 
Though he interpo’e not, fays Mr. Nares, by pofitive mir acle , he influences 
by means upkno vn to all but himfe elf, and direéts the winds, the rain, and 
ol rious beams of heaven, to execute his judgments, or f 1fil bis metciful 


se ¢. Se ~ _ Ale < = 
nference from hb s own words: fot! 


defigus. Now, either the wind, the ran, and the beams are ok: repre- 
fenied to act as they do in the ordinary aunts of nature, or they are net : 
If they are, bow can “Bei ir operaiian be confidered as a judgment on sins? angif 


they are not, what are their €.traordinary operation but politi ve miracles?” 
it would be tvo much to fuppote, that ovr fage phil» fopher had ever 
heard the phrafe sre-efablifhed harmony; bt one would imagine, that he 
mult have heard en>ugh in the Univerfity of Ed nb rgh ab at the adapta- 
tion of the moral and natural worlds to each other, to have made him tup- 
prefs this ebullition of ptlant ignerane, As we have no pleature in 
‘ anfwering a fo ] according to his folly,” we tha] enter into no argument 
with a man, who thus proci ims, at the very inftant when he 1s employing 
the fo ms of logic, that he is unacquainted with the firft princip’es of theo- 
logical feience; but, for the initrucionof cur reader , we infert the patlage 
of the A chdeacon’s ferm n, which is he ¢ jo mifera.ly perverted from its 
meaning 
The previdence under which the Ifraclitith nat’on lived was pecu tar 
to that nation. It was estraordinary, it was rear s. Oiher pe ple, 
under the ord nary providence of God, e pect net, nor are taught to look 
for, miraculou: interference, that the Lord may biets or puuith them. “dhe 
right opinion feems to be, that what was done under the Nv fwaic Gove n- 
ment by the dire? and ackn iwledged ‘ad of God, is periermed in wther 
cafes by fecondary means ; ond by fach a regulation of the powers of natu 
as may, without a vifible interpofition of power, futficiently efect the pur- 
pofes of providential government. ‘Ihe Israclite were ejured, that for 


A 


i 


obedience or transgreffion they were bletied or puntiheds »n purfuance of 
a pofitave fentense whch they had beard pronounced. tor other nations, it 1s 
lufficient to acknowledge, thata general Providence fo rules the wo ld, 
that nothing without reafon happens to any of the fous of men; though in 
each particular cale we cannot maré the interference, nor allign they fofetive 
cause for this or that. difpenfation.. ‘hat there is no tach thing as 
chance, we know; and whatever is defign, in the bands of heavenly wil- 
dom, muft be wife and juft defign, howe, er dil cult it :nay be for men to 
underffand, 
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“ Thus fur, therefore, we may always app'y to ourfelves the di‘penfa- 
tions of the Lord to his peculiar people; by taking'them in a more general 
view.” If he vifited tiem with famine, it was for difobedience of his poti- 
tive laws: they knew it, and were warned beforehand that it would furely 
happen tothem. If he v fit us in like manner, we know that it is for 
trial, or for warning, or correction, or fome wife and gracious purpofe ; 
though to pronounce dire@ly what that purpofe was, as if we knew the 
fecret co :ncils of the Lord, would be prefumption or impiety. On the 
other hand, if the Ifrael tes were blefled fm Mer increefe and all the works of 
their hands, it was a continuance of that fuper ntending ss which was 
promifed to them, fo long as they fhould be obe:lient. If to usa like 
mercy be extended, 7+ 7s from the Lorn; to him we matt afcribe it, 
to him we mutt be thankfal, in him we muft rejoice. It is not a part 
of his /remi/e, but it belongs undoubtedly to his goodac/i. The feafons, and 
every movement of natu e, are beneath his guidance; and though he in- 
terpofe not by pofitive miracle, he influences by means unknown to all 
but himfelf; and dire&s the win/s, the rain, «nd glorious beams of heaven, 
to execute his judgments, or fulfil his merciful defigns. 

It has pleafed God, by fuch means as this, to convey within a few late 
years, to all our nation, a mo‘t awful leflon. While the bu'y minds of 
men were exercifing their utmoft force to improve, as faft as poffible, the 
arts of agriculture, he has fhown, by one or two diftrefsful years, that vain 
are all the arts, and al] the wifdom of men, unlefs the Lord be with them. 
One may plough, another may fow, but it is God who giveth the increafe.” 

And this found and perfpicuous reafoning our cr'tic prefumes to call a 
contemptible fpecimen of theological met: aphy fies, juft as if he were h'm- 
felf in ss degree converfant either with theology or with metaphyfics! 
“But Mr. Nares (he fays) having given this {pecimen of his talents for thec- 
Jogica] metaphyfics, commences his attack upon the f:rmers ; accufes them 
of cruelty and avarice, and raifes the old cry of monopoly.” It is fit that 
this cry be repeated to our readers; for the Edinburgh Reviewer has. fer- 
golten' to repeat it to bis, who have thus no opportunity of judging between 
him and the author of the fermon. 

« Can it be poffible, (fays the Archdeacon) that amidft this genera] good, 
for which we are fo fily told to thank the Lord, and offer our united 
praifes, there fhould be fome who feel a fec.et forrow? Some, even 
among thofe to whom the blefling feems to come in the firft inftance ; but 
who, feeing in it the difappointment of their fordid plans of gain, repine 
and mourn with n themfelves, while the fields laugh, and every creature 
‘not enflaved to avarice is filled with joy? 1 will hope there are not many 
fuch. For the tin is fo de‘eftable, that it difgraces even the nature of men, 
From Chriftian principle it is abhorrent totally ; and ftands in u'ter oppo- 
dition and @éfiance to it. This is the fin of thofe, alluded to apparently 
even in our public prayer, who, when the Lord withheld bis bcuunty, ferup- 
led not to aggravate ‘he evil to their country, by bierd ae what they had, 
refufing to-1mport it for a good price. for even a high prite, or for any but 
the mott exorbitant return that could be gained; heping to grow rich at 


‘déncé,—on what ?—on the law/ul profits of their calling?—No ;—upon the 


tears, the groans, the cries, the death of multitudes!” 
Sueb are, the f: rime rgswhom Mr. Nares attacks, and whom our reviewer 


attempts todefend; bj muifrepreven ing the language and meaning, as well 
ef the -Chuich of Engh nd, as of one of her moft refpeGable fons! 
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We pafs over the 21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th articles of this review; not 
becaufe they are of little value, but becaule t! hey contain hardly any thing 
that is objectionable, while they abound with juft and uleful ref eétions, 
which do honor to the individuals by whom they have been, thrownpout, 

The 25th article is a. very able review of i horntop! S Engi y. nha dde 
Nature end Efeds of the Pap:r Credit of Great Britain; and,it maybe read 
with advantage by thofe, who have never looked . into the. work reviewed. 
To one or two of the critic’s opinions we certainly cannot affcnt; but we 
recommend the article, which confifts of 30 pages, as one of the bett dil- 
fertations on the fubjects, that have yet appeared in the Englith language. 

The 26th article is entitled to at leaft camel praife. The work reviewed 
is Playfair's /Uuflrations of the Huttontan Theory of the Earth;—a theory 
well known to have been in direc oppofition to the M-faic hiftory of the 
creation, and of courfe to the fundamental principles of the Chriftian re- 
ligion; and which is indeed not fr.endly to the doctrines of Theifm in any 
form. Of that theary the Edinburgh Keview appears to us to be a full. and 
jatisfactory refutation, 

‘© ‘The very bafis of this theory depends upon a poftulate, that might well 
be fuppoted to ftartle a fober enquirer, viz. the fauppofition of a perpetual 
central heat, capable of melting limeflone by its intenfity, aod of elevating 
continents by its expanfion. Now this heat, Mr. Playfair confe tes, can- 
not be maintained, either by combuttion, by friction, by the abforption of 
the folar rays, or by any of the other fenfes from which heat is. knewn.-to 
be derived. But of heat in fuch circumftances we have no experience; 
and it feems to be an evident violation of the arft rules of pl hilofophifing, 
to aflume its exifience for the explic ation of any phenomena. Heat,,.ge- 
nerated and fu>ported without combuftion, and at a diltance from. all the 
other fources from which heat is known to proceed, isa fubflance with 
which we bave no acquaintance, and which we cannot admit to exit, 
merely becaufe fuch a fappofition would enable us to account for certain 
appearances, There would be nothing ‘o eafy as ta find an adeguate 
caufe for any phenomenon whaifvever, if we were only permitted to prove 
its exiftence by that of the phenomenon ia queftion; and if. we were al- 
lowed to fuppofe an inexhauftible heat, in a fitaation where our experience 
tells us that no heat could be either generated or maintained, it will not 
be eafy to thew why we fhould refute to believe that a dragon cats up 
the moon in an eclipfe, or that the tides are occafioned by. the gills 
of a leviathan at the pole.” 

In the 27th, 28th, and 29th articles, there is not much to. detain, the 
attention of Anti-jacobins. Fach of them difplays confi ierable abilities in 
its author; and each is entitled, on fome acconnis, to praife, and on 
others, to reprehenfion. Thefe -onclude the firft part of the firft volume, 
of this review, which we have examined with greater carethan we utually 
beftow on publication is of a fimilar kind, both kecanfe the plan of th 
work differs in fome refpecs from that of ‘other review s, and becaufe the 
publifhers hive boafted of its uncommon fuccefs. Of the.fecoad part of 
the volume.we muft fpeak in more general terms. 

Of Villiers's View of the Pbilofophy of Kant, the Edinburgh reviewers 
give an obfcure account; but whe could give a luminous account of a 
fyftem enveloped in fuch jargon? Their review of Sonnini’s Travels in 
Greece and Turk:y isa good-one; but we meet with the national and. ec- 
clefiaftical {pirit, whieh. we have fo often reprehended in thew theological 
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critic, in the rclaGant approbation which they beftow on Dr. Paley’s Ac- 

tural [heology. On the reviews of Starch’s Pi ‘ture of Petersburgh, Boyd's 
Divine Commedie of Dante, Lewis's Alfonfo, and Adolphus’s Fiistory of 
England, we ftay not to remark: the laft of thefe articles is valuable. Of 
the account here given of Denon’s Travels in Egypt, we have no hefiiation 
to fay, that it is by much the beft that we have yet feen in any Literary 
journal; and she review of < egur'’s edition of Politique des tous les Cabinets 
de I Europe, pen ndant les reenes de Louis XV. et de Louis XVI. (Fc, is of more 
valut than the book reviewed. It is not indeed, in ftri@ne(s of trath, 

a review of any work whatewr, but an able diffcrtation on the propriety of 
maintaining a balance of power, occafioned by Segur’s. publication; and 
it may be perufed with advantage by thofe who never faw that publication, 
nor indeed any other on the important fubject. 

Experience cannot teach philofophic theorifts political wifdom; and 
M. Necker, after having contribute! as much perhaps as any man to the 
overthrow of the ancient government of France, comes forward, in 1802, 
with the plan of an untried conftitution for that country. The plan us 
abundantly extravagant and impracticable; and the Edinburgh reviewe 
have proved, that M. Necker’s republic one and ind: vifisle, could not be of 
long duration; but they treat with undelerved levity a political enthufiati, 
who would be more properly eroployed in mourning over the miferies which 
hecertainly occafioned, thanon thus obtruding on the world his wild reveries. 

Thearticle which next arrei:s our attention is the review of Anquetil’s 
trarflation of the Hindoo work, entitled Ouprekint ; not that there teems 
to be any thing of great importance in the work reviewed, or that the 
review itfelfis of peculiar excellence. What ftruck us with fome fu prize 
is the confidence with which this Scotch critic talks of his knowledge of 
the Sanfirit language, and Sanferit literature. Such knowledge he wey 
indeed poffefs ; but the prosts here given of it are not fatisfactory ; for 
they may all have been derived from what has been fignifica:tly fiyled 
index learning, and there are certainly not many Sanjcrit rete in the 
kingdom. If the claim here preferred be indeed well founded, we con- 
gratulate our fellow-laboure s in Edinburgh upon having among them at 
Jeatt one of thefe rare aves; vecaufe we may expeét, in the future num- 
bers of their journal, much a:ted./evian mformation, extracted frem the 
records of Benares!!! 

Of the writers ‘employed in the Edinburgh review, none appears to us 
more 'mafter of his fubjet, than he to whom is allotted the a:ticles on 
political economy. We have already mentioned one of thefe articles with 
approbation ; and we fee) ourfelves called upon to exprefs fimilar appro- 
bation of the review of Canard’s Prixe:pes d Economie Politique, which oc- 
curs towards the end of the firft volume. We were indeed difgutted with 
the critic's encomiums on the views of the French economifis in ge- 
neral, and fill more with his atfertion, that “ Turgot and Miraspeau, and 


-Quefnai} were the! fitends of mankind, and that their genius and their Ja- 


bours' were devoted to the refinement of focial bappinefs, and the confolidaison 
of thegolt ical fabric!” Notwithfla: ding the impudence of this atlertion, 
and the tridiculowfly attributing to ‘‘ Hume and Berkeley two great difco~ 
veriesin metaphyfics,” the article, on the whole, is ably wr.tten; though 
we are far from’ being convinced, by the writer's reafonings in oppofition 
to Smith? that “all taxes, however levied, are ultimate y paid by the 
landlord."*) “Phe fcenes ofthe Jatt tem years have proved the falfehood of 
this opinion with the force ot demonftration. 


We 
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We have in this volume a very good analyis of Belfiiana's \PAilfopdy of 


the Mind, though the philofophy of the critic h mfelf is ndt on-every point 
fecure againft ol bjections; and the expofare of Madame Neoker's learned 
follies, in her Reflexiovs fur le Divorce is excellent, though we cannot, with the 
reviewer, bow to the authority of Mivros aid Howr om that important 
fubject. The volume concludesewith a critique on vole lig part dd: of the 
Tranfultions of the Royal Society of Edziburgh, which difplays fome fcience, 
much petulanee, and, wethink, alittle envy. 

From this fpecimen of their labours, the Edinburgh reviewers appear to 
be a corps of young men, poiiciling among them very retpectable talents, 
confid-rablé induftry, aud, on fome fubjects, fonnd principles; but oceas 
fionally they betray a contempt me the religiun of their country, and too 
great confidence in political the ies. Asareview, the olume isin many 
particulars defective. Neither the publifher, nor the price of ‘the: works 
reviewed, is ever mentioned; and it is not often that what is called’a 
review, enables the reader to form any opinion whatever of the plan e¥ the 
merit of the book profediedly r reviewed. Inftead of a feries of reviews, 
we have in fact a feries of diffe:tations on fubjects which have indeed been 
treated of by the authors w foofe viet ae mentioned in the table of con- 
tents, and at the tops of the differtations, but with very littlereference to 
thofe werks more than to others. The motto of the review is Judex damita- 
tur cum noccus abfolvitur ; and fo anxious are its authors to etcape damnation, 
that they acquit no max. The weakeft of the corps is unqueftionably the theo- 
logical reviewer, whofe articles are mere effufions of petulance, prejudice, 
and envy; and by much the moft valuable articles in the volume are thofe 
on political economy, and that which overturns (and it completely over- 
turns) the Huitonian Theory of the Earth. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
~iscibiiitintans 
STRICTURES ON THE COMEDY OF THE STRANGER, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

A. LTHOUGH, for the reafons given you in a former letier, the reflea- 
B ing and impartial mind mafi be compelled to contider the charagéier 
of ELVIRA, in the popular trae dy of PIZAR ea asa great blemiih in 
that celebrated Drama; yet ‘* T HE STRANGER,” very mmpsaperly, in 
ny humble opinion, fiyled “A COMEDY,” by Ss lame onal 10%, hath a 
principal character in it even more exceptionab lc than thatof ELVIRA: 
this is EURELIA, MiINAU’s Wie, dif guiledas Mrs. HALLER. In 
ELVIRA the'character ofa female libertine is invefted with {0 many, fining 
qua alities, and tuch noble {fentinents proceed from her mouth, that the 
mind infenfibly torgets her tra ulty, and overlooks her want of virtue,in.the 
dazzling luitce which is eaft around her. This frail female was, however, 
unmarried, and the author. had. effected but one half of bis, laborious and 
diffeult undertaking, til: he had made connubial fidelity and breach of the mar- 
riafé vow, appear venial m the opimion of a deceived and mifguided audi- 
enee. | The atiempt, it muli be confetfed, was arduous, but swhere there is 
no difficulty there can be no honour: to overcome. this difficulty was ithe 
fummit 
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fummitof our author’s ambition ; and it muft be confelfed, however little 
it may/add to his reputation amongit the virtuows and well-difpofed part 
of ‘mankind, that he hath in the Drama now under our confideration attain- 
ed-the obje€& which he had in view in no common degree. 

PURELIA, the unfaithful wife of MELNAU, thus relates the procefs 
of ‘her own ruin. “ Oh! had you known,my hufband—that excellent, noble 
maw. I was then fearcely palled fourteen. I was two years his wife. Oh! 
and even in the moment of my fatal fall, even then no better man existed. \ My 
seducer was far below my husband: the Count, it tstrue, did not flatter me so 
much, dnd refused me srifles which my vanity demanded: the filly gratifications 
which he with-held from me were tupplied by my betrayer, and I was 
child enough to be pleafed with the gaudy profpect: to follow him who 
-~-but enough !—1 returned, but my hufsand was gone with my children, 
Alas! the fufferings of thofe moments ne language is able to. deferibe.” 

EURELIA’s youth, the flattery and attention of her feducer, and her 
hofband, whom the deferibes as “ an excellent and noble man,” having with- 
held from. her ‘‘ rifles which her vanity demanded,” were the caufes of her fall. 
Are thefe fufiicient excules for her “fatal” aberration from the paths of 

irtue? Can they atone for her having ruined the peace of mind of fuch 
aman as MEINAU as defcribed by his triend HORST to have been— 
driven him from the fociety of men—aad urged him even to the very bor- 
ders of madnels? Would fuch contemptible arts from a man, whom the 
herielf defcribes as «‘ far below her bufband,” have had fo powerful an ef- 
fect, if the divine precepts of religion had animated her bofom, if wzrtxe had 
held its uncontrouled empire in her heart ? No! The virtuous and the good 
may, indeed, iall inte flight-and trivial faults, they may even fometimes be 
furprijed, by the hurry and conflict of contending and headilrong pafiions, 
mto actions which may caufe them afterwards moft fevere regret; but 
there js itil {uch a marked difference between the extreme of vice, and the 
high dignity of uxsullied virtue, and this idea is fo deeply implanted in the 
human breaft, that a virtuous and uncorrupted heart will fhrink with innate 
horsror,.and jult detefiation, from: the dreadful, the “ fatal” precipice into 
which vice would willingly cait it, and with a look of ineffable dignity and 
proud contempt, firike terror into the heart of the molt fmooih-tongued 
and plaufible teducer. 

To reconcile the audience to an adulterous wife—to intereft their feelings 
in her hehalf—to make them pity her, and with the generous BARON 
HORST, the friend. of MEINAU, with for a reconcihation, the whole art 
and confummate addrefles of KOTZEBUE have been exerted, and, woe- 
ful to relate, have not been exerted in vain. . 

The charitable and noble ats of EURELIA—her fincere repentance— 
het semorse—not duffeting her even to think of forgivenefs—the deplorable 
«condition to which MEINAU was reduced by this dreadful blow to his 
feelings—his stil] surviving affecticn in the midft of his heart-breaking for- 
Tow:—his magnanimity in abflaining from injurious reflections and fevere 
reproaches, both when he {poke of ber to his friend, and when he.faw her 
who had driven him to desatr—the plan laid by the COUNT and BARON 
to effe& a reconciliation—and the introduction of the children, the pledges 
of their-early and fincere affeQion, at a moft critical moment, to be the po- 
tent initroments of their reconcil.ation; thefe are traits which very. clearly 
4itnlay the: mmagement and fuperior hand of a mafter. . 

If PIZARRO is deficient in morality, THE STRANGER fails in this 
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momentous article in a. tenfold proportion; inafmuch as female infidelity to 
the marriage vow is of more extenfive and ferious ill-confequences thast is 
the dibertini{m. of an unmarried female. To urge the alleviating cireum- 
fiances of a most sincere repentance on the part of the erring female : her yourh 
and inexpertence which laid her more open to the {nares of feduétian ; the no- 
blenefs of her after conduct ; and her fel!-aba‘ement in thinking her/elf un- 
worthy. of forgivenels, is but to fludy devices to impofe on the feelings of 
the public, and to deceive ourlelves, To ¢e/erate vice at all is the firit ttep 
to our being feduced by it, the reft is gradual and almoft inevitable. A 
great judge of human nature {peaking of the progrefs of Vice, and the mode 
of its proceeding in fixing its empire on the huinan mind, fays, 


“ We firft indure, then piry, then EMBRACE.” 
t was a new adventure in the dramatic art to make VICE amiable, and 


to place FEMALE INFIDELITY in a venial point of view : no one could 
make ufe of more art to effeét this grand point than the celebrated author of 
thefe dramas, and we have already remarked that his attempt was attended 
with complete fuccefs. To the prefent hour thefe plays are Nagletinn to 
crowded and fplendid houfes, and of the vaft numbers which attend the 
often repeated reprefentation of them, fcarce one in an hoddred is aware of 
the danger with which they are fraught. By repeated contemplation of the 
vices of female libertinism and infidelity, the mind infenfibly lofes the abhor- 
rence and deteftation which fhould ever puriue t hofe who are guilty of thefe 
atrocious a¢is of vice; and from beholding them accompan ied by alleviat- 
ing circumflan¢es, and fituations calculated to excite emotions of fity, at 
Jength they are contemplated with indifference when not attended with fuch 
incidental circumfiances; and thus the way is paved for the utmoft licen- 
tioufneis and diffolution of morais*. Do we require this ftimulus of thea- 
trical reprefentations to aid and promote the caufe of VICE, or have we 
not rather already too many fupporters of the glaring profligacy and unprin- 
cipled libertinifm of the times? Yes, afl furedly ! And whoever can effec- 
tually difrobe VICE of her hy pocritical coverings, and make her appear ia 
her genuine detetiable colours, furely does a molt commendable a¢t: but 
they who with the power poilefs alfo the inclination to drive fuch leducing 
and dangerous dramas as thofe which we have been confidering from the 
public favourt, which they have undeferv edly obtained, merits the firft and 
higheit rewards which VIRTUE can beftow. This can only be com pletely 
effected by feveral characters of rank, of consequence, and of the highest estima- 
tion in the public ne who, joining together their united efforts, fhall, by 
degrees, reform the public taite—re(cue the stage from the frivolity and in- 
creating immorality of the favourite. PL AX- WRIGHTS of the prefent day, 
and make it the engine, as it undoubtedly is moft capable of being made, 
of'infpiring juft and noble fentiments in the breafts of a Brittth audience; 
of finking VICE to her proper level, and exalting VIRTUE to her true 
dignity; of making mankind wiler and confequently better; of tendering 
them good men and loyal fubjects; of making them happy whilit they con- 
tinue in this prefent life, and giving them a jutt title to a reveriionary hope 
of endlefs felicity in “ another “and better life.” 





* Does not a recent inftance which you have given fully galtify the trath 


of this frophetical remark ? 
+ The Loxp CHampertatin has the power to prevent fuch dramas 


from appearing on the ftage. Eviror. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Editor-—What is contained above was compofed forme confiderable 
time ago, when the “ ADULTERY BILL” was before the legiflature of 
this kingdom, and which it was fincerely hoped by every-tfue friend: of 
virtue and good motals would have pafled into a law; that it did not is a 
fubject_of very heartfelt regret. The contents of this and a former letter 
containing my firictures on the tragedy of PIZARRO, ate a very {mall 

art only ofa work, which I had once thoughts of putting to the prefs, 
and laying before the public eye, had not I been difcouraged from doing fo 
by fome friends whom I confulted omihe occation, and had not my waiting 
foranew ADULTERY-BILL, promifed to be brought into parliament, 
rather fuflered the public expedlation to grow cool on this important fub- 
je@t; but even yet the work may be brought forth on proper encourage- 
ment. It is intitled, “ ADULTERY ANATOMIZED; or, 42 Inquiry 


tute the several concurring Causes of the prevalence of that vice in this kiigdoin at the 


Present day; and an atiempt to suggest a mode of lessening it.” The work is. di- 


vided into chapters, and, when completed, will make a moderate fized 
$vo. volume. : 

Wifhing every pofibie fuccefs to your truly valuable work, and that your 
exertions in the caufe of virtue and good morals may meet with deferved 
remuneration, 

I remain, Sir, your’s, fincerely, 

August 6, 18038. Diragetns. 


TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
HOPE you will attribute the liberty I take of pointing out a grofs..pla- 
giarifm, which, by being quoted in your laf mouth’s Review, ,has.at- 
tradied more notice than otherwile it would have met with; to the defire I 
have of feeing your valuable work as free from errors as the natire of the 
undertaking will admit. The account of an Englith Voluptuary, in.your 
revicw of “ Paris as it was and as it is”, page 390, is taken almott verbatim 
from a.novel, written by the authors of Henry and, Frances, (Mr. and Mos, 
Griffith I think,) called the Gordian Knot, vol. 4th, page 183, and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, Mercier has alfo ftolen the jame tale, and 
printed it in his Tableau de Paris: but not having that work at band I ¢an- 
not refer you exaétly to the chapter, nor is the {ubject worth the trouble. . I 
do not know that | fhould have troubled you with this, but I {ee the fiory 
in the new({papers, and it can do no harm, inthe prefent loole fiate of mo- 
rality, to point out the falfity of fuch a ftory, efpecially as itis related of 
one of our own countrymen. The original, indeed, concludes with moft 
proper reflections, and that you may not have the trouble of fearching in a 
circulating library after the book, 1 have tranfcribed it. 


«© Poor Burchell retains but a faint refemblance of his academic charat- 
ter. The fine parts of his fpirit have evaporated. A life of fenfiiality” is 
not halfa life, either in duraticn or enjoyment. ‘Res elt fevera veluptas. 
He is not more than about twenty-eight years of age, and looks to be near 
fifty ;, he is fallow, bloated, and lethargic ; he nodded feveral times after 
dinner and fupper, and has no more converiation Im him than the Great 
Mogul. 

4 «“ Tam, &e. &c.” 
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ibis letter begins. by informing his corcefpondent that the writer had met 
ith their old Fellow Collegian, 1 Burcheil.—As I weotesfrom the book in a 
fhop, haye the goodnels to excufe any miliakes I] have made through hafie, 
And am, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 
Bristol, Jan. 20, 1804. INVESTIGATOR. 


Tue CamBpripce UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
HE obje& of the following ele ‘gant piece of declamation being anfwer- 
ed, we have now to boalt of as fine a body of military youth, every 
way accomplifhed, as are to be found on ancient or modern record ; and 
which, at a ‘late review, it was faid any general would be proud to com- 
mand. I think what had ever fo trifling a part in contributing to this’enc, 
deferves to be refcued from oblivion ; and there 1s not a prouder national 
trophy on which to inifcribe it, than the Anti-Jacobin Review; nor a more 
cordial well-wifher to that vehicle of patrioti(m, than 
A Member of the Camb. Univ. Volunteers. 
Cambridge, Dec. 1803. 


“< An ADDRESS TO THE LAY-MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 6F 
CAMBRIDG 


ee My Friends and Fellow-Students, 


“ The liberty 1 am now taking will net, I truft, need much apology, 
when you confider either the purity ot the motives, or the urgency of the 
oceafion. A determined enemy, then, with a locuft army, is at our gates, 
and the glorious pals of freedom is to be guarded. The Beitith Lien has 
indeed roufed himfelf from the flumbers of {elf-fecurity ; and, while rampant 
with indignation, every briftle preients a bavonet round our coafis. The 
{word is unfheathed, and loyalty is the watch-word in ev ery hamlet through 
the land. Still, it is faid, we are not too much on our puard. Where then are 
the flower of the Britith youth, the children of Alma Mater? Have ‘they 
nothing at ftake? No precious privileges to defend? Surely yes! In addi- 
tion to domeftic ties, the charities of father, fon, and brother,—in addition 
to the rights of preperty, your fire-fides, your liberty, and your. very lives, 
which daty and neceifity call upon the meaneft cottager to defend;-in ac d- 
dition to all thefe, you, my young friends, have ftill dearer interefis at 
heart, the cloifters of fcience, and the altars. of your God! Say, then, can 
the partiality of literary fellow ‘hip, or the pleas of indulgent friendthip ber- 
felf, account for this cold neutrality 1 in the common caute, this filence in the 
general voice of the nation? 

“ But no! forgive the bafe degradation. The infinuation is, it mu be, 

roundle{s! A band of brave youths, at this very. moment, are panting for 
aes in the field, as well as in the cloiiier, T hey fcorn to make a merit of 
neceility, by inglorioutl y waiting for the infiruGions of a Britifh, Senate, 
which toon may compel them to affemble. They have learnt from claflic re- 
cords, that the bravery which is bought, or the patriotiim that is compelled, 
are not worth the name. They pride themfelves 1 ina V NT ABE at- 
tendance at the circus of military difcipline ; are atlembling foc the purpofe 
of obtaining the fanction of their fuperiors to make a tender of t their lfervices 
’ to 
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to thejr country, They are yet {mall in their number, but great in_ their 
defigns. ” Their fentiments aré in unifon with the tenor of this addres. 
They'ca!l upon you to appear without delay to fecond their honourable 
views. Companions in the academic fhade, they long to hail and receive 
~ you as their brothers in arms. Come forth then, in the fpirit of your pious 
and patriotic founders, and thew you deferve the great and many privileges 
they have handed down tous. You muit foon of necetlity appear: Why 
not in_a few days, when honour and your country invite you? Remember, 
fhat what you may facrifice to. pleafure, you are giving te renown. If, in 
fome cales, our public fpirit may clafh with the res angustior dont, Jet us re- 
trench upon the luxuries of Jife. Ifthe progres of {cience feem to be re- 
tarded, let us appeal to the candour and indulgence of our fuperiors, and 
double our diligence for the future. 

‘« But I begin to hope, that you, my brave friends, who have from infancy 
been trained up in thofe principles which the fages taught, and the heroes 
ofantiquity pratifed, cannot want the weak flimulus of this addrefs to roufe 
you to-your duty. Come forward then in the {pirit of thofe fages.and.thole 

erees, and fhew you deferve to be free. Ha!f,a thoufand brave youths, at 
the leaft, whofe morals, we truft, would be a Jefion to admiring camps, the 
flower of refpectability as well as of manhood, thefe would be.no coniemp- 
tible veto in fome ‘Thermopyle of liberty, again{t invading rufhans, lu our 
porticos of ieaining, it is not flattery or partiality to fay, they would oppote 
the barbarous retinue of a Xerxes himie!f, and {pill the lait drop in their 
vems, ere an altar or a tomb of {cience fhould be profaned, or one of our 
venerable volumes committed to the flames. 
-_ Should our fervices be wanted, let us leave: the interefis of learning 
and religion to be managed by our fuperiors in wifdom and in years, -We 
may hope foon to return, and gather the. rewards of literary merit, which 
their jiidicious hands are commifiioned to befiow. Or, if we fall in the glo- 
rious ftrugele, we {hall not be difappoirted of renown; for we fhall fall te 
be crowned with the laurels of the brave, which will for ever be kept 
blooming, becaufe watered by the grateful tears of our country. 

“Thole whom I now addrefs have no fine hbres of conjugal or paternal 
endearments twi/ted round their hearts, fo chain them in foft fetlers to theit 
homes... Let not grey hairs'then reproach us with ingratitude, that they 
muft fight-our battles, nor the orphan lifp our everlafting difgrace, that its 
father fowght and fell for us. 

‘© When I furvey thofe hallowed and magnificent firu€tures, the monu- 
ments not les of patriotifm than of piety—when I reflect that they have 
nurled half the fages, half the patriots, and half the heroes of our annals— 
when I daily hear the blafphemous threats of defpotifm, tyranny, and 
atheifm, that, though the for humble cottage may be fpared, - the fplendid 
palace, and the venerable endowments of fcience fhall be ranfacked by bat- 
barian bands, and !evelied to the ground—and when, for a moment, Iam 
fuppofing the fons of father Camus to look on with apathy and indifference, 
is it the delufions of imagination, that the cloiiter pats on a more fullen 
gloom, the genias of each grove murmurs a figh, aud the chafte marble of 
great: Newton reddens with indignation ? 3 
- Come forth, then, without delay, and fhew you are ‘not unworthy 
thofe- high names, the children of Granta and Britannia. The indignant 
fpirits of your iluftrious founders are waiting to infpire’you at the approach 
of the: danger;-and‘to-be your guardian. angels inthe field.» The — 
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Henry and Eliza point the way. Even the gentle tpirit of Margaret relu « 
tantly whifpers, ‘To trms!’ Your fuperiors cannot, do nut, theck the 
manly enthulialm. And while you nobly flep forward to guard the proud 
alladium of our civil conflitution, feated on the brow of our Britith Sion, 

the Proteftant eftablifhment, (in one of which you are, mo‘t of yyu, to be 
confecrated minifiers,) you cannot fail allo of infuring the plaudis of your 
country, and the approbation of Heaven ! 

« Permit me the honour of being-efieemed, my brave fiends, your re- 
{pectful fellow-fiudent, and mett cordial fellow-foldier, 

« St. John’s Call. Camb. Aug. SPONTESUA.” 


Private Baprism. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IZ NOWING, as I do, your exemplary regard for every thing that re- 

lates to good order and decorum in religious matters, and believing 
that your fentiments concur with mine, with regard to the impropriéty of 
adminifiring the Sacrament of Baptiim in private houfes, inliead of fé- 
quiring the children to be brought to church; I am detirous of offering 
to the confideration of your readers what appears to me anew argument, 
drawn from the language of the fervice itfelf. But firft [ wou'd beg leave 
to fay a few words on the inconvenience (to fay the leaft of it) of pe: torining 
this folemn rite in the way in which the Clergy are too often called upon 
to celebrate it. Ina general way, this office is performed in the evening, 
after a feftive entertainment, which cuftom has eftablifhed on fuch occa- 
fions ;. and the parties are not always in the fitteft dilpotition for {uch a fo- 
Temnity. In this you will be ready to join with’me, when I relate to you the 


' following faét, on the truth of which you may rely. A perlon of fome’ con- 


fequence chofe to have his child baptifed in this irregular way ; the parties 
were inyited to a fumptuous dinner, of which the clergyman (which by the 
way is not an honour génerally conferred on him) was permitted to partake: 
‘the ceremony was deferred to a late evening hour, and the, young Chris- 
tian’s health, with that of many other friends, was freely drunk. Aftera 
brifk circulation of the bottle, the parties are fummoned; but, lirange to 
tell! the prayer-book was opened in the wrong place; a different fervice 
was begun, and proceeded in to fome length, before the miltake was 
difcovered, the godfathers could not with propriety be faid, according to 
the ufual form of expreffion, to stand to the child, for they could not ftand 
at all, The clergyman was remindéd of his miftake, the godfathers re- 
forted to the fofa, and the. bufinefs was accomplithed as well as, under all 
the circumftances of the cafe, it could be done. But, Sir, while the de- 
fpifers of every thing facred laugh at fuch irregularities, religion weeps; 
and every ferious well-difpofed per‘on is deeply afflicted, and muft necds 
with that, if pofible, the practice might be diicountenanced, and {uch in- 
decencies prevented. 

Iam of opinion, Sir,. that this evil originates ‘from a variety of caufes, 
lft, in affe@ation of grandeur in the ordinary gentleman and tradefman 
defirous of imitating his fuperiors; 2dly, from felf-intereft on the part of 
thofe, who are generally pretty well paid for dilpenfing with rubrics.and 
canons, through an undue regard to their own emolument ; and, 3dly, from 
that general indifference to the fervices of religion, which keeps men. from 
the hou/e of God, whatever may be the duty which fhoald cal] them thither ; 
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to whieh I might add the unreafon; ble plea of tendernefs for the child, to 
whowt it #s fappofedit would be fatal to be taken’ to church, even in the 
month of June. 2 ie ga Gy vs 
If fie ‘y fhould attempt to vindicate themfelyes by faying, they 
comply with what they’do-tiot approve for fear of giving offence; 1 would 
only with them to contider, whether they do not rather lower their charaéter 
by fuch an improper compliance, than conciliate the fayour and effeem of 
theif parifbioners. 
Such asare men of fenfe among them cannot but know, that when they 
aik aclergyman to perform this duty, they call upon him to aé& contrary to 
the directions of the rubric; arid they do not etteem him the more, but the 
lels, for his indifference to propriety, and his undue regard to his own ad- 
vantage. Jam perfuaded, that every clergyman that fhould, with civility 
and re{peét, decline any propofa! of this kind, urging as an objection, the 
impropriety of the thing itfe!f, and its being contrary to thole dirediions, 
which the t 
in the eftimation of his parifhioners, than by any improper felf-regard, or 
“any undue compliance with their hamour, their indolence, or indifference. 
But | promifed to thew, that from the very words of the fervice, the com- 
Pilers of our liturgy had no idea of the facrament of baptifm being admi- 
niftered in any other place than at the fount in the church. For the words 


are—“ Ye have brought t-is child /ere to be baptized.” Now no-onethat © 
underftands Englith propriety of expreffion will fay, that the word here’ 


relates to.the-verb drought, becaule it certainly would have been Aither;. not 


here: attuliffis hung puerum 4ic,would, you well know, be very bad Latin, and 


it & no.better Englith ;.but if you read the words thus, ‘ Ye have brought 
this child hereto be baptized,” you will at once fee, that dere means Joc ia 
loco, or Hic. loci, to be taptized,- ere and in no other place ; fuch as read the 
word here for hither, haye argued, that when this fervice is performed at 
home, and the glergyman fent tor to perform it, there ought to be a flight 
alteration ovade in the words; and intiead of his fayings Ye have brought 
this child fere, that is, ister, ,t0 be baptized, he thou 

me here, that is, hither, to baptize this child. 


in tort, Sir, it iares with this, as with every other deviation from the 


right way, that we are gradual.y led into abfurdities, of which at firft we 
were.not aware; and ihe only way to maintain a character of confittency 
and refpeét is firmly to adhere to the rules prefented for our conduct, not 
yielding fo the importunity Of thofe who, from improper motives, would firlt 
feduce.the clergy from their duiy, and then treat their too ealy compliance 
with contempt. . wif " . 

I ‘hall addione other argument-in favour of the performance of this ce- 
remony, ag the rubric direcis, in, the public congregation, viz. that, to an 
attentive.and well-dipofed..congregation, this ordinance folemnly admi- 
ni fix Ryeenk ta: be extremely eaiving and.impreflive; the hearers.aré 
reminded of théir own facred engagements, by, the interyention of others, 


at (heir baptifm; and fuch as-haye undertaken :the,oftice, of {ponfors learn,. 


that it was not.a.thére matter of foup,,but d.very important duty that was 
engaged an, when they promi‘ed ia behalfof, the baptized. iniant,,.to fee that 
it hedbrought up to,“ lead.a godly anda Chrifuagslife;,’ and, la(tly, to ail are 

lgpted, m thigrite the duties of their: Pili ain itt die 
and to. rife again sunt tighteoufnels % fo, thatat becomes, whea 






iD,. 


rightly confidered, a mofi.initenctive fegyiegs, notte be gonfined, to a bed- 


chamber 





aw has ordained to be the rule of his conduct, would rife higher » 
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Mrs. H.-More’s Shipham Club. 53t 
— Wet emels aad. a —a rl 
chanibet ora draywing:roum, but moft proper to be performed .where \* 2 
may Hear, @Hd-alf’nay be edified.” 


] mean, that-chiidren, when really fick, fhould, always, be privately baps ° 
tized 3’ tind at a Convenient time admitted into the church, Ne aye whee 
os : I am, Sis, your's, &e, ' Tere 

a : A Lover or ORDERS oh.) 

P.S. Otte of the moft refpeGtable minifters of one of the moti con4iderable 
parithes was appointed al a certain hour in the evening to perforin this fer~ 
vices and had the satistaction of fitting in another room two haurs, waiting 
ull the feitivity, to which he was not invited, in whole or in part, was aver; 
and at thé end of it, avery flight apology was madeby the mafier of the houte, 
merely.on the ground of his-intention to ay him for his attendance., Was 


not his lof$ in ~point of refpectability far greater than his pecuniary gain, 
whatever it might be ? 


.. Mas. H, More’s Suipxam Crus, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr, 


b "pce readinefs in foferting in your very excellent and impartial Ma- 
Se theletter I fect you, dated March, has ind. ced me to vé ture. 
to you this little account of a day I very unexpettedly fpent. 1 have’ 
frequently heard it afferted; I doubt not falfely, that your partiality in the 
Blagdencont. over{} has led you uniformly to rprefs every thing \hat did - 
not tend to injure and vilify Mifs More : my curiofity has, as well as moft 
of youriadmirers, beea kept quite alive by the intereft you have takefi in 
it; yet Iemuft own from all you dave inferted, and not having other meats 
of judging, Iwas left quite undecided whether or not to affix to Mits 
Mofte’s charaéter enthutiafm and methodifm: fhould you therefore ‘infert — 
thistifttle detail o° a day, I fhall be enabled to add’to your defenders iy re- 
gard'to impartiality. Oa Wednefday the 22d Il was ina !op in Briftol, 
when a par'y of ladies came in for blue 1:ibbons, who, fromtheir adi- 
m ted expreffions of hopes for fine weather on the enfuing d*y, and’the 
blue krots drdered, I w.s induced to inquire where they were going, and 


_ learnt: to Mifs More’s Shipham club. 1 inttantly determined .o make one: 


and obferve’ the proceedings of the day, and to gather all T coald, arid 
judge for myfelf. In the morning I we tto Shiphain, but sSund a}l ‘the 
party Lhad feen wer: gone, with m ny others; to break!.ft at ‘Mits More’s 
houte. About twelve they began to arrive; the church bells ftrlick 4: t, 
andvon the wild hills of Shipham, and furrousded by Me-dip, the ladies 
madé a very gay and beautital appearance: they {on fat down to inner ; 
there were teveral tables, and plenty of beef, lam>, ham, and chicken ; 
and foonvery true Englith enthufi fin was difplayea, both by cie' ry nd 
laity: the bottle went rouid v fy moderately, for in lefs than an h ur the 
company were fummoned to arrange themfelves for church, whet I fav’ at 
the leatt two hundred poorwomen, -¢fpedlably and neatly d cifed, moft of 
whom }eafnt, prior to thiv'inftitution, tad fearcely a gown, all with bine 
kna&ts; and-very ‘happy cotititen@aces: anda great ‘number of poor chil- 
dren, all rariged ju ‘couples, and “a band of ‘courttry fHiafie: the clétgy 
then’ followed the poor, and the ‘ladies “them té church, round Shipham 
hills. M-. Jetiees, the te@lor} read prayers; Mr. Boak preached; then [ 

Mm 2 expected 





532 Mifcellancous. 


expeaed ‘ebvlitions of enthufiafm’and fldttéry. *The text was—« Mary 
has chofen the g-od p rt:” he pointed Ont-the*one thing needful in {@ 
plain and practical a way, that I faid well here is no enthufiafm: I then 
waited to hear if he guard d the poor from fuppofing if they think they 
have chofen_ that one thing needful they may be lazy and immoral, with 
all the dedu@ions of ‘that fort, that methodiits leave their poor infatuated 
followers to draw: but truth o°liges me to fay, I néver heard the moral 
duties more fully, clearly, and on higher motives enforced: he adverted 
to the feelings and affect'ons of love and humanity, fhewn by cu:Re- 
deemer towards the family of Lazarus; and Mary's proof of love to 
Chri&; in which he introduced an application to the day. Well, I faid, 
‘here is no methodifm ; here is no faith without wo:ks # here is not what is 
‘as uch to bedifliked as either any Calvinifm ; they returned in the fame 
order, and two Mifs More’s; one of which I learnt ‘was’ Mifs H.*More, 
appeared more prominent. I now felt fome certainty of feeing what I had 
all day been looking for in vain; but here was no meth: difm.. The poor 
children were cal'ed forward, and the mafter gave out.a pfalm, and I 
them Became an enthofiaft myfelf: their litthe voices employed in praife of 
their Creator, inftead of the fad reverfe; the'r fhining faces all diteéed 
-/enenway, to fix large balkets of cakes, as their reward, operated on the 
, Gountenances of moft prefent ; and I felt ft ongly, as all muft bave done 
who we.e prejudiced againft the whole of Mifs More's inftitutions,.,fuch 
tempor | bynefits befiowed (as nevrly every poor child had fome* clothing 
on pr vided by the charity) fuch kindnefs and exertion conferred, merited 
not the obloquy Miis H *M had r.ceived. Tea was.then made 
in ‘five t°oms for «ll the-poor women, by the ladies ; fcur or five hundred 
drank tea in the whole, with much glee: then they went out again’to the 
cpen place where the children had received their cakes, and the viear pro- 
duced the accounts of what the club was worth, and many ladies prefent 
gave handfomely towaids the fund: when Mifs. Mzrtha More {poke to 
thtm of their gratitude du- to the company, to Gd, their fuperority to 
.., the Exrench poo-, who never f.w fo meny guineas in. all their lives; no 
Sunday fchools there; no gentry taking ca:e of the poor there; money 
not like ours, mo all gold, but sinfel. Mifs H. Moore then faid,, good 
_ women, here will be more taxes, remember yo: have nothing~to do with 
“them bot’to pay them, net to talk about them, that is not our pufinefs,. but 
to pay then, Ged five the King was then played and tung, with Buzzas 
tiiree times three,. in which 1 found myfelf fo heartily joining,. that aay of 
“my acquaictances, bad they. feen me, might have exclaimed, “ Is Saul 
among the prophets 2” . " 
Should you chufe to infert the defcription of this club day, I think yor 
willube, doing .but juftice to Mifs More’s inftitutions, and fhew that they 
ssare conducted w:thont, methodifm or fedition,: thoxgh not without.a great 
., degree of enthufiafm exerted towards relieving the wonts of the-poor, and 
Ob. gratitude and affection of the pcor toward their benefactors; and jul 
tice, trait, will never be required in vain of the conduétors of the Ante 
Jacobin Magazine, the firm and honcurable fupporters of eur Charch and 
eRiragied remain, Sir, avery bearty.well-wither tor the continuance ¢ 
your fuccefs in the gteat-canfe in which you are engaged, 
ames Briflol, College Green, Futy 9, 1803. 
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